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MRS. LARKALL’S BOARDING 


SCHOOL. 

By the Author of “ Man and His Idol.” 
> 
CHAPTER XXVIIL 
THE VOICES OF BHE WAVES. 


‘Can guilt thus wear the mask of innocence, 
And brave it out so fairly? Still, there comes 
The inevitable hour when the soul speaks 
And will be heard. Defend us from tnat hour! 
Marner. 
“Must I take that man’s life also? ” 
Again and again did this question shape itself in | 
Roland Hernshaw’s mind, as it had done while he sat 
musing over Mrs. Larkali’s letter. 


{ 





He strove to look the alternative in the face, coolly 
and dispassionately. He strove to regard it in the same | 
light as he would have done any other move on the | 
chessboard of life. But he strove in vain. 

Life is sacred. Its sanctity is no fiction invented | 
for the safety of society. Blood cannot be shed like | 
water, even by the most daring, the most unscrupu- | 
lous. Sophists haye argued to the contrary. They 
have striven to prove that the popular ideas about | 
‘nurders are fallacies. But murderers know better. 

, Roland Hernshaw knew better. He was not want- 
‘ng im nerve, in coolness, in that dare-devil quality 
which is essential to successful villany. Yet he 
— with instinctive dread from the idea of blood- 


It was with a groan, a shudder, a sickening of the 
heart, that he asked himself that dread question : 

“ And must I take this man’s life also ?” 

And his answer: 

“If it isa question of my life or his life, why he 
must go. If he will thrust himself bétween me and 
all that I have fought for, ‘tis his fault—not mine. I 
don't seek Aim. Heaven knows tlre taste of blood is not 
80 pleasant as to wake any tiger-thirst fer it in me. 
pet a goon. I must complete what I’ve begun, 

witl do it.” 





[| MAHALA’S MIDNIGHT VISITOR. ] 


in the railway carriage the next morning, on his way 
to Brighton, in compliance with Mrs. Larkall’s urgent 
request which he had thought it imperative to comply 
with, more particularly on the ground that it would 
| give him the opportunity of reading Martin Leveson’s 
letter in which he stated that he was on his way to 


England. Who could tell but that might contain 
particulars of the utmost value to him ? 

Several mild, common-place people had seats in the 
compartment of the carriage. ‘There was an old 
gentleman with a bald head, which he had polished 
like the nob of an umbrella, by the constant friction 
of a large yellow bandana. There was an insipid 


| swell, with a tawny beard, and courier’s bag, who 


talked to a young girl with a swollen face, who 
chewed camomiles and tried to read,a tract, but could 
not escape the attentions of the “swell.” He would 
talk to her; that is to say, he would point out the 
objects as they whirled by, every one of which he 
described as ‘‘ pooty” with the exception of the Idiot 


| Asylum at Redhill, which he pronounced “ booti- 


ful.” 

How little these people suspected what thoughts were 
in the mind of the handsome fellow in the corner, with 
the fresh face and the innocent blue eyes! 

How shocked, how horrified they would have been 
had they known that those eyes conveyed to the 
mind which looked through them, no idea of the 
wintry, yet beautiful landscape at which they stared, 
because that mind was dark with the thought of 
murder, 

Before the old gentleman was tired of polishing up 
his ‘“‘ veneration,” “benevolence,” and other bumps; 
before the lady’s camomiles were exhausted or the 
tract read, and before the swell had discovered any 
second object worthy te be called ‘bootiful,” the train 
had reached Brighton. 

Roland proceeded at once to Mrg. Larkull’s boarding- 
school, 

He found its proprietgess terribly wan and haggard, 
and with dark rings about her fine eyes. Recent 
events had greatly shaken het.’ A pleasant smile, 
however, came into her face as she received her visi- 
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with a warmth that might have touched even his 
heart. 

“Tt is so kind of you to come at once,” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Not at all. 
sure you.” 

He spoke the truth. It Aad startled him. How 
greatly Mrs. Larkall little suspected. 

“ But first,” Roland resumed, “tell me. Have you 
any news of the fugitive? Any clue to her flight? ” 

“ None whatever.” 

" You have not discovered how it took place ? ” 

« No.” 

“ Neither the manner nor the motive of it?” 

“ Neither.” 

“She did not go alone—you are still of that opi- 
nion ?” 

“ T still think it more probable that she was tempted 
away by some designing person. For what purpose I 
tremble to think. The bare idea of what she may be 
suffering, or of the career on which she may have 
entered, frightens me.” 

Mrs. Larkall put the corner of her laced handker- 
chief to her eyes. Tears had come into them, Roland 
saw them, and wondered. It was not the first time 
he had observed the same phenomenon with like won- 
der and speculation. 

“The loss of this pupil affects you greatly!” he 
ventured to remark. “She was your favourite ? ” 

* Yes; she had been with me many years.” 

“Entrusted to you by Mr. Protheroe himself 
wasn’t she?” 

“ With his own hands.” 

“Ah! Do I understand that she was his own 
eaughter? ” 

“ His? No—no; she does net bear his name, you 
know. But he adopted her, was attached to her, and, 
as you see, has left her the bulk of his fortune.” 

“I see, Some little mystery about it. By the way, 
she will be very rich now, won't she ?” 

“ So rich that she may command her own position. 


Your letter fairly startled me, I as- 





And is it not lamentable to think that the foolish gir) 
| may have sacrificc: herself beyond redemption, may 


This was the determination he ariived at as he sat’) tor, ard she weleomed the wolf in sheep’s clothing | have thrown herself away on some adventurer—some 
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uobvay: Ob, if she has done this I can never forgive 
bher—never! ” 

“ Tt will be very sad!” remarked Roland, with per- 
fect calmness. 

“Yes, to say nothing of the injury she has done 
me. This terrible scandal is growing daily. It 
threatens the very existence of my establishment, and 
if that sinks, what is to become of me? I have no 
one left to protect me now—now that Mr. Protheroe 
is no more.” 

“Oh, he was your patron?” demanded Roland, 
sharply. 

“Yes; that is, I had the benefit of his recommen- 
dation. A great point when one considered his posi- 
tion in India. Many of my pupils are from that coun- 
try. But now let us come to the more immediate sub- 
ject of my letter—is not this mystery very alarming ? 
I receive a letter from Martin Leveson stating that he 
will be in England on a certain day, named, just as 
I return from Mr. Dyott’s, who tells me that Martin 
has been in England some time, and that he has had 
daily interviews with him.” 

“There must be some mistake somewhere,” said 
Roland, scarcely knowing what te say. 

“There is, i fear, some villany,” returned Mra. 
Larkall, with a terrified expression of face, 

“Tt is difficult to imagine that any man would have 
the hardihood to persomate another—though I grant 
that such things have been done,” said Roland, with- 
out losing a particle of his self-command; “but it is 
still more difficult te anderstand how any person ia 
England should have himself of sufficient 
information to make it for him to sustain the 
character he had taken up.” 

“T don’t know that,” replied Mrs. Larkall; “one 
point has struck me as very curious.” 

“Indeed! What is it?” 

Roland was not quite so calm. He did not like 
people to be struck with “curious points.” They 
might be néw forms of danger. 

“Why,” returned the lady, “that nomeof Arnold 
Roydon Protheroe’s pepere have come to light.” 

“ None of his papers ?” 

“T mean this; that he was om his homeward jour- 
ney. He did not intend to returm to India. He had 
sent home the bulk of his property. But he must 
have had papers, a pocket-book, a cheque-book ; 
something about him mere than has come to light.” 

The young mar appeared to reflect, as he sat with 
his chin supported on his band. 

“Such things may even now be lying at the bot- 
tom of the crevice from which his body was rescued,” 
he suggested. 

Mrs. Larkall shook her head. 

“No,” she said, decisively; “gnch a man would 
have had a writing-case, a travelling despatch-box, 
and other resources of the kind, and he weuld not 
take them with him when he ascended the Alps.” 

“Then you think 5 

“That they have faHen into bad hands.” 

“How?” 

“ And that they are being made use of for fraudu- 
lent purposes.” 

“ But hang it, madam ——” 

Roland had risen. 
perspiration had come out on his marble brow. The 
voice in which he had commenced speaking was flerce 
and hectoring; buthe immediately stopped short. He 
felt the eyes of Mrs. Larkall upon him—those large, 
dark, lustrous eyes, with which she awed her pupils 
to obedience: he felt, also, that they were open to 
their widest extent. 

He had gone too far. 

“IT mean,” he muttered, confused and embarrassed, 
“that this may be only surmise on your part. The 
unfortunate man may not have travelled with the 
papers you imagine, or they may yet turn up, un- 
touched.” 

“What I have suggested is more probable,” said 
the lady. 

“And have you suggested it to Mr. Dyott?” asked 
her visitor, nervously. 

“Yes; I wrote last night. I have suggested that 
he should ask his client to attend at the office, on some 
occasion to be fixed upon, immediately on Martin 
Leveson's arrival in England—that they should meet 
there—and that Mahala, who has seen my young friend 





more recently than any one I know in England, | 


should be present. She would be able to point out 
the real man in a moment, and the detection of the 
impostor—for impostor it seems to me there must be 
—would speedily follow. What is your idea?” 

“Capital!” said Roland, with an expression of 
face which sadly belied his looks—“ capital !” 

“T shall myself go to town on the occasion, and I 
thought, perhaps, you wouldn't mind being present.” 

“Mind? I should’ be delighted! Anything to 
serve you, my dear madam, or to further the interests 
of our charming Gertrude, for whom, I assure you, I 
begin to have serious fears. Fv the way, wouldn’t 
it be as well to speak to Mahels »., once?” 


“ Ne, I think not,” said Mrs. Larkai. “The noint | 
at issue is so serious that I should like to be in a posi- 
tion te say conscientiously that the ayah had not been 
tam with. I shall take her to town witheut tell- 
ing her for what purpose, suddenly confront her with 
the two men, and we shall then diseover the truth.” 

“ Admirable!” cried Roland. “The suggestion 
exactly meets the difficulties of the case? We have 
already had to deal with one impostor ——” 

“You mean the man who calied himself Peter 
Roydon Palmer? * 

“Yes. Since his escape from prison, nothing 
whatever has been heard of him, you see. Yet with 
what a bold front he assumed his eharacter ?” 

“ Do you think it possible,” asked the lady, “that 
he can be at the bottom of this mystery?” 

Roland Hernshaw smiled at the idea. He won- 
dered it had not eccurred to his own mind before. 

“ Nothing more “ He evidently 
in, ‘Eapined more 5 oy Protheroe’s “a ptog an = 

; bat, depend upen C) 
the puppet himself—he will only pull the 
Who the real actor is I am curious 


‘or some time the mistress of the -school 


a by aome bold deterutined 
ut what could he do? 
That letter of Mra, Larkall’s to Walmesley Dyott 
had ruined all. 
It was the one Before which his card-hows 
must, it seemed to down. 


him, go 

On reading it, the lawyer's ici cep ei 
be awakened, and must refus@ to take any step 
the real executor under Protheroe’s will appeared om 
the scene, and then it would be too late for everything. 

So Roland Hernshaw reflected, and the more he 
thong, less was he inclined to beat a hasty re- 
treat. Itssemed useless to be hurrying home express; 
he _ he felt, betéer wait till he had decided en some 


action. 

Se he lit his cigar and sauntered to the beach, 
and close to the water’s edge, where he 
threw himself down with a wearied and exhausted 
feeling. It was dusk, the dark sea stretched away 
until it lost itself in mist, but it broke in long 
monotonous lengths of foam at his feet. The sound of 
it was in his ears; the salt in his nostrils; but most of 
all his mind was calmed and soothed as he gazed 
upon it. Calmed and soothed, yes, but not as the 
happy, innocent mind might be. If the waves had 
voices and spoke to him in that hour, the burden of 
their comfort was this: 

* Let the worst come to the worst; the old Sea re- 
mains. Death and the graveinone! The refuge of 





His face was livid: beads of | 
| ever open, its hunger is never abated. On the bosom 


the wretched, the last hope of the wicked: its maw is 


of old ocean the foulest monster rests as placidly as 
the innocent suckling, and for neither is there any 
awakening in this world.” 

This blank, this hideous comfort of despair, was all 
the voices of the waves spoke to the heart of Roland 
Hernehaw that night. 

Yet he sat upon the solitary beach, thinking and 
thinking, and ever listening to those repulsive voices, 
till his lips were salt with the spray, and he was cold 
to the very bone. 

Then he rose, and retraced his steps upward across 
the beach. In doing so, he chanced to raise his eyes 
to the cliffs above—ihe cliffs skirted by the wooden 
railings. 

A solitary figure bent over, and appeared to be 
looking down intently, as if in search of him. 

It was @ woman. 

There was nothing peculiar in the fact. It was not 
strange that the attention of a person walking on the 
cliff should be arrested by the sound of footsteps on 
the beach below. But the young man inveluntarily 
halted, and an expression of alarm rather. than as- 
tonishment fr Bees his lips, for in that apparition he 
recognized the figure of the woman who had from the 
opposite side of the road watched the windows of his 
house in South Audley Street ! 

The instant he stopped it disappeared. 


CHAPTER xxIx 
MAHALA’S MIDNIGHT VISITOR. 
Haply for lam black. . . Yet that’s not much.—Othelo 
O trust me not at all, or all in all —7ennyson, 
THE wind rose as the night went on. 











Gathering strength momentarily, it swept in sharp 








gusts over the sea, which seemed to chafp ; 
buffetings, and to foam at the lips in hel; lene”, 

Threugh the now silent town the wind moaned _ d 
muttered, like a giant in sleep; but few heeded it 7 
the sound of the angry sea: for to dwellers on ‘he 
coast the harsh music of wind and wave blends with 
their very existence. They grow as indifferent tg it 
as the cockney does to the roar and tumult of th 
London streets. : 

Of all those in whose ears this music sounded, per. 
haps there was no one more indifferent to it than Ma. 
hala, Gertrude Norman's ayah. 

Not that she slept. 

It was not in her nature to seek her rest at the tins 
- Ss the yn that others did. 

e would coil herself up in any place, and 

beer, the © will ‘ential; Mike ox mae ee 4 
slept lightly,—ready, at the slightest sound, to Te 
veal a half-upturned eye; yet this sleep seomed guffi- 
cient to refresh or revive her. And the effect of the 
habit was, a found her drowsy, Sho 
was wide awake w' others slept; and the Younger 
boarders, who had # #frong impression that she had 
demoniacal relations with the other world, would 
tremble in their beds if they chanced to wake, and 
heard her as she was accustomed to 


many h coustituted Mrs. Larkall’s estab- 
lishment It One of the rooms in a sort of 
out-house, height, which had been run 
from the maiz buff Back into the garden in rear 


shelter of the houses they will grow and flourish, and 
fe arm & sort of oa deserves tho 
Were several of goodly proportion, and, 

skinny, end withered enough this Mar aah + 
n on arch night ; 
bat the wiad found them out, and set their tare 
“ng as. and more 

especially one great stragg] elm, ride of th 
place, the branches of which stretched right seross the 
window of Mahala’s room. 


The affected to like the gloom ereated by these 
heavy, ever-restless branches, though in 
the leafy menths it was dark as that of a dungeon. 


She had her reasons for liking it, no doubt; her taste 
was usually governed by something more than mero 
—. 

nside, this gloomy apartment had nothing very 
special about it. Extreme simplicity and cleanliness 
were its strong features. Ceiling, walls, and floor 
were almost of equal whiteness. The furniture con- 
sisted of an iron narrow as a bier, covered 
with an Indian rug of fantastic pattern, a table, over 
which hung an old leoking-glass in an oval gilt frame, 
once richly foliated, but now cracked and shabby, two 
chairs, and a hair-trunk with japanned fittings. Ove 
or two pictures adorned the walls, but were scarcely 
ornamental. There was a portrait of a Thug—with 
the fatal rope ceiled like s t about his neck— 
his features strikingly resembling those of the ayab. 
There wasa coloured printof the Templeof Juggernaut, 
with plenty of blood, and very highly-coloured blood, 
too, flowing about it. There was a kind of sampler, 
four inches square, with the head of some idol, all 
eyes, worked on it, which the young ladies declared 
Mahala worshipped. Lastly, there were two photo- 
graphs, one ef Mrs. Larkall and the other of Gertrude 
Norman, and between them hung a sticking-plaster 
sithouette of an elderly gentleman with a Roman nos. 
Who this might represent had been a mystery to 
successive generations of young ladies at Mr. 
Larkall’s. They could only discover that in one cor- 
ner there were the initials, A. R. P. 

Mahala never informed any one, not even Gertrude, 
that those were the initials of Arnold Roydo» 


Protheroe, . 

The rising wind and the moan of the waters, 
alike failed to attract the attention of Mahala, as, far 
into the night she sat alone in this apartment. 

She was utterly self-absorbed. 

At that bour, she presented a very different aspect 
to the Mahala of ordinary life. She bad thrown of 
her white scarf and the simple dress in which we have 
hitherto seen her. 

These hung over the back of one of the two 
chairs. : 

Tbe other chair, Mahala herself occupied, having 
drawn it up so that she faced the dressing-table and 
the old looking-glass. By her side was the opet 
trunk, and frem this she had dragged out a heap of 
finery, such as is common enough in her native land, 
but is seldom seen off the stage in this country. 

From that store of treasures, she had attired herself 
in a skirt of scarlet silk, threaded with gold. The 


boddice she had assumed was ef wine-coloured velvet. 


trimmed with bullion, and of the cut worn by the 
dancing-girls of the east. About her waist, but resting 
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low on the skirt, was arranged a shawl, of real Indian 
manufacture, and far more costly than the rest of the 
masquerade attire. 

Qver the shoulders of the ayah, flowed her ample 
mass of jet-black hair, reaching below her waist. 
Half-hidden in this, like a star in the deep night, 
there faintly twinkled at either ear, a brilliant of pure 


ter. 

“But the crowning glory of all, in Mahala’s estimation, 
was the treasure which she had so recently acquired 
and so highly prized; for about her dusky. throat glit- 
tered and g Gertrude Norman’s famous. strung 
diamonds. 

The eyes of the woman gloated over these, as she 
caught the reflection of them in the glass, and turned 
her head from side to side to give play to the facets, 
which seemed alive with light. 

“T am more beautiful than Gertrude!” cried the 
Indian, “for all her white skin and the rose on her 
cheek. My eyes are darker, larger, have more fire in 
them. I know it! I can see it. And my hair is 
longer and the colour is truer. Yah, I was,sick when 
[heard Ro!and praise her black hair, and she sniggered 
and thought he meant it. "Tisn’tblack. Mine is black ; 


mine is the colour of the Arab’s steed: hers is like |, 


the mane of the rusty ponies at the horse-fair. And I 
have teeth ivory-white, and ears:shaped for diamonds, 
and ® round, little neck, and my figure is full, and 
sapple and. graceful. Can’t I seeit? Am I blind? 
And yet he never looks at.me—never says to me, even 
ina whispe:, ‘ Mahala, you are beautiful! ’” 

Vanity is always ridiculous. Yet we are all vain. 
Emphatically, all of us. You and I, to whom nature 
has been bountiful of her graces, walk the streets in 
the pride of self-sufficiency, and glance with pity at 
the miserable wretches who pass us every. instant. 
They are so repulsive in face—so wasted, withered, 
blighted, as it seems—se bowed. and crooked—so 
wanting in. every eharm an’ humanity can 
boast, and we murmur to ourselves.‘ Poor wretches !:” 
But do you think they take that view of the matter? 
Do you suppose ugly people think themselves ugly, or 
that the repulsive are painfully conscious of their re- 
pulsiveness? Ob,no! There is not a “plain” woman 
in this city who does not flatter herself with the pos- 
session of some charm—seme ray of beauty—some 
modest grace, hidden violet-wise, but still there. And 
the least inviting of mankind—he who is but one re- 
move, scareely that, from “our cousin, the gorilla,”"— 
don't suppose for a moment that he is conscious of his 
utter ugliness. He is only conscious of the one re- 
deeming feature, whatever it may be, with which 
nature has endowed him. 

In this spirit the poor, benighted ayah believed: that 
she was beautiful—believed, further, that the time 
would come when Roland Hernshaw would be esn- 
vinced ef that fact. 

To anyene else, it would have seemed a monstrous 
idea, that he should ever come to love her ; to admire 
that low, serpent brow, those cunning eyes, and the 
low-type face with its tar, Secon ut. she did not 
think so. She loved herself better than all the world, 
she loved him next herself; why, she asked, should 
not the chain be complete—why should he not come 
to love her? 

This was the feeling in her heart as she sat before 
the glass smoothing those oil-bedabbled tresses, 
practising alluring glances with those almond-shaped 
eyes, and gloating over the contrast of the diamonds 
and the dark skin. 

“The diamend was given to the Indian,” so she 
muttered in the height of her gratified vanity, 
“because it is suited to our beauty. What's a white 
woman in diamonds? Heavens! there’s no contrast. 
White on white! Bah! is that taste? They think 
60, these pig-souled whites. But God knows better. 
He gave the diamond to the dusky skins.” 

Again and again Mahala arranged the folds of her 
hair, now in thiek masses, coil upon coil above her 
retreating forehead, now like a veil about her face. 
The diamonds, too, she was never tired of handling 
and arranging and talking over. 

At last she burst out into a paroxyism of self-ad- 
miration, 

“Tf he could see me now!” she cried. “He must 
think me beautiful, he must love me. Perhaps——” 

She stopped abruptly and put her hands over the 
diamond necklace so as to conceal it. At the same time 
she turned a scared face toward the window. 

Was it the rising wind that swayed the branches of 
the elm so violently ? 

Was it that, and nothing more, thatshook the case- 
ment as if it would burst it open ? 

Before the ayah could satisfy herself of this, the 

casemented window was thrown open, and a white 
°e peered eagerly into the room. 

J Ha! Who is it?” cried Mahala. 

7 Hush ! * hissed a low voice. 

How dare you—you have no right—I——” It was 
ely in broken sentences the ayah could speak. 

Mahala!” cried a deep voice, interrupting her. 





The next instant the intruder had drop with a 
light step on to the floor, and was advancing toward 


her. 

Chance had gratified the Indian’s wish. He was 

there. It was Roland Hernshaw who stepped up and 

ped her hands, but not before she had unclasped 

ertrude’s diamond necklace, and suffered it to slip 
like a cold snake into her bosom. 

“Maliala!” cried the young man, “do not be 
alarmed.” 

“Oh, Mr. Hernshaw!” exclaimed the ayah, with 
unaffected astonishment, ‘‘ why are you here? ”’ 

“That I will explain. But tell me, are we safe 
here? Can we be overheard? 

“No; quite safe,” 

“Thank God!” 

With that pious adjuration, which had very little 

iety in it, the intruder wiped the dew from his brow. 
Then, as if noticing her for the first time (though, in 
truth, he had noted all her proceedings through the 
window), he exclaimed : 

“Why, Mahala, what does this mean? How 
lovely you are to-night! And in all these splendid 
garments, too—-what*am I to understand? ” 

The eyes of the ayah glittered with delight. There 
was. a deep flush in her dark cheek, and her rounded 
bosom, fully revealed above its velvet boddice, rose 
and fell with quick emotion. 

“ Don’t. scold—don't think me foolish, Mr. Hearn- 
shaw!” she pleaded, driaking in the intoxication of 
his admiring glances as she “Tis very 
foolish, I know; but I am but a child. I haven't the 
strong sense of your race. And I am an orphan, and 
an alien, and—and sometimes I can’t help recalling 
what I might have been, and seeing how I should 
have looked my part.had my family never come to 

rief.” 
wr You would have been a princess, then, eh, 
Mahala?” 

“ Yes, yes!” she replied, hurriedly, “ but I wouldn’t 
say it here, not fer the world, They would only 
laugh and taunt at me. But you will not? I know 
that you will understand and excuse me.” 

“Rest assured of that,” said Roland, who didn’t 
believe a wordof the princess story; “‘ but, new, if 
you car turn your thoughts for a-‘moment from your 
affairs to mine, listen to me. I’m ina desperate po- 
sition, or, you.may suppose, I;shouldu’t be here.” 

“ Did you climb the garden wall? ” interrupted the 
ayah. 

of I did; and slid down the branches of the elm to 
your window. But that’s nothing to the purpose. I 
would have ventured twenty times the risk to reach 
you, for you alone cam render mea service of life-and- 
death importance.” 

“T alone?” 

“You, Mahala. You will not have forgotten our 
last interview—that in the garden below? You then 
promised to befriend me by swearing against the iden- 
tity of a man whose presence here put me in peril. 
You recollect ?'” 

** Quite well.” 

“ What you then promised I have never called on 
you: to perform. The man has ceased to trouble 
me ! 

“Ts he dead? ” asked Mahala, earnestly. 

“ How should I know ? ” returned with 
unnecessary fierceness. ‘“’Twas not my business to 
inquire. He was.an impostor, and when he found he 
had got into trouble, he took the readiest means of 
getting out of it: he has d But fresh 
danger threatens me, aud it is to you that I must fly 
in this crisis also.” 

Mahala’s face glowed with delight at the implied 
compliment to her importance. 

And when Roland threw himself exhausted into the 
chair from whieh the ayah hed risen, so that he might 
rest while conversing with her, she flung herself at 
his feet, and coxing her limbs, gazed up into his 
face with all the and fascination of which she 
was capable. 

Then, bending down over the impassioned woman, 
Roland Hernshaw described what had that day 
with Mrs. Larkall, explained the difficulty about the 
two Martin Levesons, and informed the ayah of the 

Mrs. Larkall intended her to play. 

“Now,” asked Roland, “do you know Martin 
Leveson?” 

“1 knew him asa boy,” returned the ayah; “knew 
him, and hated him, because he used to point and jeer 
at me, and call me ‘ nigger.’ Ia ‘nigger,’ indeed ! 
My father was aking, my mother —— 

“No matter,” interpesed Roland, “I am aware of 
your rank, Now, this lad is probably greatly altered 
since you saw him?” 

* No doubt.” 

“Tt might, therefore, be difficult for you to speak te 
him at first? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“om your memery was assisted in some way, 
eh. 





“T understand; I might recognize the wrong one 
were both before me.” 

“But both. will not be before you,” said the young 
man. 

“No? Oneonly?” 

“ One only.” 

“ Then there can be no difficulty.” 

“ Not the slightest, if you swear without hesita- 
tion. 

“ Trust me.” 

“And you will do this service for me?” asked 
Reland, coaxingly. 

He bent his head down till his lips almost touched 
the face of the ayah, which at the movement burned 
like a coal, while her breath came thick and paatingly. 
She believed that he was about to embrace her—per- 
haps to impress a kiss upon her cheek. He did 
neither ; but when she clutched at his hands and held 
them in her own burning palms, pressing them in 
token that she would do his bidding, he did not with- 
draw them. 

On the contrary, he bent even lower, and whispered 
in her ear. 

The words he used were few, but their effect was 
startling. Mahala looked up in his face to uscertain 
whether she had heard aright. 

Then for an instant she hesitated at his proposition, 
but it was enly for a moment. Before he had wel 
read the doubt in her eye, Roland had taken a superb 
diamond ring from his finger and had thrust it upon 
the hand he clutched at. 

“ Take this, Mahala,” he said; “ take it in token of 
my pe You will take it, for my sake, will you 
not?” 

“Yes; for your sake,” the ayah murmured. 

“That is right, and I have no fear. I can trust 
you, as you trusted my word in the promise you ex- 
tracted from me. What I promised I have fulfilled.” 

“ Then Gertrude Norman is not ——” 

Roland Hernshaw put up his hand as if he did not 
care. to have that secret, whatever it was, breathed 
even between them. But he shook his head in answer 
to the question, and Mahala started up with a trium- 
phant look, forgetting even the infatuation of the 
moment in the sense of gratified revenge. 

“T may trust. you? ” asked Roland, eagerly pressing 
the ringed hand. 

“To death!” whispered Mahala, with an impas- 
sioned response. 

For an instant the lips of the young man rested 
upon the dark brew, then he drew back towards the 
windew. 

“ Thank you, Mahala; thank you!” he whispered 
as he went. “ Don't follow me; I cango as I came. 
_ Lowy will shade the light—so! Thanks, and good 
night! 

He said the words in a half-whis: 


The ayah, looking over the sha ed light, saw that 


he had raised himself to the window, and was stretch- 
ing out towards the bare limbs of the skeleton elm. 
A swaying and ereaking followed; and when she 
rushed to the window and looked out, the tree was 
quiet, and all was still. 


CHAPTER XxX 
THE PRIZE AND THE WINNER. 
I'm glad 'tisdone! I'm very glad ‘tis done— 
F’ve done the thing I ought The Hunchback. 
Be warn'd. Beware how you abandon me 
To myself. Ibid. 

Arrer that letter which Mrs. Larkall had written 
to Mr. Walmesley Dyott, putting him on his guard 
against the person who called himself Martin Leveson, 
the latter did not call at the office in Walbrook for 
several days. 

He found it convenient to go down to Hertfordshire 
for a few days’ shooting, and te carry on the business 
by letter only. 

In his communications, old Dyott—wily old fox as he 
was—did not say a word about the fact communicated 
to him, did not hint at any suspicion, or altered 
state of things, though when Mrs. Larkall’s letter 
reached him it had startled and alarmed him so much 
that, being at the time in the customary act of warm- 
ing his back, he forget what he was deing, and 
scorched his coat-tails and fairly singed his calves. 

Every morning and evening old Dyott searched 
the papers eagerly for news of the arrival of the ship 
Theckla,-and when it came into port he at once wrote 
to an address furnished him by Mrs. Larkall, and 
arranged an interview for noon on an early day at his 
office. By the.same post he wrote to Martin Leveson 
of Spring Gardens, but temporarily of Bolsover Lodge, 
Hertford, asking him to be present at the.same hour, 
day, and place. 

To the letter posted to the address in Liverpool, at 
which port the Theckla had come in, no answer was 


received. 
Dyott did not like that. 
He waited a reasonable time, then wrote to Mrs. 
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Larkall. She replied, suggesting that in the hurry of 
landing and seeing to his affairs, Martin might have 
neglected te reply, or have thought it unnecessary, 
meaning, no doubt, to keep the appointment. 

The lady added that she was not very well—could 
hardly tell what was the matter with her—worry, 
perhaps ; felt strange symptoms in her head, a kind of 
swimming and dizziness; should, nevertheless, make a 
point of being in town and bringing Mahala with her, 
as arranged, on the day appointed. 

That day arrived at length, and by an early train 
from Brighton there arrived in town, Mahala, the 
ayah—alone! 

She had never looked to more advantage. Her 
eyes glowed with intelligence, and smiles puckered 
her dark cheeks. Evidently she was in a high state 
of glee and animation, and she seemed the very em- 
bodiment of mischief. 

Pinned within the bosom of her dress the ayah had 
a card, on which was written the address of Mr. 
Dyott, Walbrook, so that she might not forget it. 
Yet, strangely enough, when she alighted, she held 
up her finger te a cabman, and entering his vehicle, 
told him to drive in quite a different direction. 

It was to Spring Gardens. 

There was no occasion for her to carry that address 
written about her. She had only heard it once, but 
it was written on the tablets of her heart. 

Two hours had elapsed when Mr. Walmesley 
Dyott, standing before the fire in his little office, 
looked up at the clock and began to rub his hands in 
a fidgety manner. 

“Only five to twelve, and nobody come!” he mut- 
tered. 

Another minute and another passed. He was still 
more fidgety. 

“ An awkward business—a very nasty business, in- 
deed!” he muttered, “yet I can’t think I’ve made a 
mistake. How is it possible that anybody but the 
real son of Digby Leveson should know so much 
about Protheroe’s affairs? It’s absurd. Where could 
he have got the will—the exact counterpart of the 
copy in my possession—and the letters and all the 
necessary information? Yet it’s very odd that he 
shouldn't have looked up Mrs. Larkall, and more odd 
that this other party should have sprung up. Very 
odd!” 

He pressed his hand on the knob of a spring-bell 
as he spoke. 

A clerk entered. 

“You understood my instructions, Parsons?” said 
Dyott. 

“* Yes, sir.” 

“If I touch this bell twice, sharply, you go at once 
for Millstone, the detective, and bring him quietly; 
bel wait at his office till two, in case I send.” 

“Yes, sir. Beg pardon, sir—the black person?” 

“ Eh ? »” 

“The young woman from Brighton has come.” 

“ What! alone?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Show her in.” 

And Mahala was thereupon shown in. Shecrossed 
her arms upon her bosom and bowed her head ; then, 
stood deferentially before the lawyer, waiting for him 
to address her. Her eyes appeared to be bent on the 
floor, but she was leoking out of the corners of them, 
and reading the face of the man before the fire-place. 

“ Why, Mahala! ” cried Dyott, “how comes it that 
yon.are alone? Where is Mrs. Larkall ?” 

“ She is ill, sir.” 

“What! Too ill to come up to town? 
the matter with her ?” 

Mahala answered him by presenting anote which 
had been entrusted to her, and which, by the way, 
sbarper eyes than those of the lawyer would have de- 
tected had been opened and re-sealed. 

“ Dear me,” he said, half reading it aloud. ‘‘* Symp- 
toms aggravated’—‘too ill to travel’—‘called in 
medical man, who was evidently puzzled, but thought 
itsomething of vertigo’—how unfortunate !—‘ have 
therefore sent Mahala, who will be able to speak to her 
knowledge of Martin Leveson just as well in my 
absence, snd have written to Mr. Roland Hernshaw 
asking him to be in attendance also, as an old friend 
of Mr. Protheroe’s.’ Quite right. Dear me, twelve 
already! Everybody’s late. Just come up, Ma- 
hala?” 

“ By the last train, sir.” 

“ Had no difficulty in finding your way?” 

“No, sir, I took a cab which brought me here direct, 
as Mrs. Lerkall instructed me.” 

With what a marvellous coolness the ayah lied! 
But then she studied it as an art, and as she had ex- 
plained it was only those of her dusky complexion who 
could attain perfection in it. 

While they spoke, Parsons, the confidential clerk, 
reappeared. He handed a letter to his employer. 

“Who is this from ? ” asked the lawyer of himself 
rather than his clerk, as he fixed his gold eye-glasses 
on the bridge of his nose and scrutinized the address. 


What is 





“T onght to know that writing. It isn’t unlike 
Martin Leveson’s, written in a hurry, and with a bad 

. Yet, no: that’s not his W, and there’s a 
want of something about it. Let’s see,” he opened 
the letter as he spoke. “Ha! From Mr. Roland 
Hernshaw! I’ve not had the pleasure of meeting him 
yet, though they say be’s a princely fellow. What's 
this? ‘ Regret to say that business of a very special 
and pressing nature, compels me to be absent from the 
conference to-day. ‘The more regret it,as I am in a 
manner pledged to Mrs. Larkall to be in attendance; 
but doubt not that the matter which appears so full 
of difficulty and suspicion will be cleared up to the 
satisfaction of all the parties interested?’ Unfortunate! 
But the others are late—will they decline also? ” 

Mahala heard, and there was a sinister smile about 
her lips, but she did not venture on a remark. 

She only waited and watched the door, as a dog 
watches—with eyes and teeth, and ears pressed for- 
ward, and body quivering with intensity. 

Suddenly she caught the sound for which she 
watched. 

That was his step on the outer stairs. 

“ Mr. Martin Leveson !” the clerk announced. 

How eagerly Mr. Walmesley Dyott looked up! His 
eyes canght the face of the visitor over the stooping 
shoulders of the clerk. 

It was almost with a feeling of disappointment that 
he beheld the young man who had so often visited 
him, and with whom he had already transacted impor- 
tant business. That other Leveson was the man he 
was so anxious about. Why did he not come? It 
would have been so satisfactory to have confronted 
them, and to have trusted to the ayah’s sagacity—and 
his own—to detect the real representative of the de- 
funct executor from the impostor. 

But though disappointed in one respect, the lawyer 
was gratified in another. 

Directly the young man with odd coloured hair, with 
the false moustache, with the black eyebrows and eye- 
lashes, and the blue eyes, entered, Mahala sprang from 
her seat and uttered a cry—a joyous, apparently spon- 
taneous cry, of recognition. 

“Oh, sir! Oh, Master Leveson!” she ejaculated, 
“Is it you? You here? In this England—so far, 
far away from the dear land! I am so glad! ” 

She had seized both his hands. 

And the lawyer and his clerk, as they looked on, 
saw the tears well up into her large black eyes, as if 
the emotion of the moment was too powerful to be 
overcome. 

The young man addressed was, on his side, almost 
equally moved. 

“Mahala!” he said, “you here? Why, you are 
quite a woman! And Mrs. Larkall, where is she? ” 

He looked round, and an expression of disappoint- 
ment came over his face as he perceived that the lady 
was not present. 

“ She is ill,” said Mahala. 

“Ill! And I not to have seen her yet! 
ill is she?” 

“Too ill to come here to-day,” said the ayah, with 
a pitiful shake of the head. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry; and so angry with myself.” 

Then he turned to Mr. Walmesley Dyott. 

“Well, sir,” he said, “ you see I have arrived at 
your invitation, and have met an old friend here. 
May I venture to ask the special business of the day ? 
Has any difficulty sprung up—any fresh obstacle ? ” 

“ Yes,” said the lawyer, smiling graciously ; ‘ there 
was both a difficulty and an obstacle; but I trust 
Mahala has removed both; eh, Parsons? ” 

The clerk nodded his head affirmatively. 

“1?” eried the ayah, in astonishment. 

“ Poor Mahala got me out of a difficulty,” exclaimed 
Martin Leveson. “You astound me! That’s very 
different to old times, isn’t it, Mahala? I believe you 
got me into at least half my boyish scrapes.” 

“ And out of them, too, master,” replied the Indian, 
grinning till she showed every tooth in her head. 

Walmesley Dyott looked from one to the other, as 
they chatted thus pleasantly together, and felt that 
this was a matter in which there could be no room for 
hesitation. Had Mrs. Larkall herself been present, he 
felt convinced that she must have decided as he did. 
These people must have met before. Mahala’s spon- 
taneous recognition of the strange client was worth a 
thousand folios of written evidence of identity. Was 
there any occasion to wait for this adventurer who 
had written to Mrs. Larkall, sending his address at 
Liverpool, but who, when written to, neither replied 
norcame? Surely not. It had all turned out just as 
he expected. He had not befooled himself all these 
weeks: had not lent himself the ready dupe to a de- 
siguing sharper. No. He would entertain no further 
doubts or suspicions. His mind was made up. He 
would act. 

Therefore, taking up his favourite position on the 
hearth-rag, which he had abandoned on the entrance 
of his client, he proceeded to inform the latter and 
Mahala of the object with which they had been sum- 


Not very 
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moned to town. He showed how Mrs. Larkall haq 
received a letter from some designing person wh, 
called himself Martin Leveson, and what stops had 
been taken, in consequence, to arrange a meeting and 
to settle the question of identity by the subtle device 
of the ayah’s presence. 

oe the listeners were lost in amazement, 

“Ts it possible?” asked Martin. “It : 
credible that any man should have acted ian 
audacity.” 

“It's nevertheless true,” replied the lawyer. «g, 
you see what a trap you'd have fallen into had you 
attempted to play off your tricks upon me.” 

“Trap, indeed!” said the other, with a perfectly 
a countenance. “Tt makes me tremble to think 
of it! 

Then his eyes met those of Mahala, and a flash of 
consciousness passed between them. 

The lawyer did not notice this; but, havin 
finished his narrative, proceeded to such matters G 
business as the interest of his client demanded. |; 
was most im t, Martin Leveson said, that be 
should conclude this business of the executorship aj 
once, or at least put it in such a train that Gertrude 
Norman might, in the event of her re-appearance 
immediately come into possession of her property, 

This had been facilitated in every possible way up 
to the moment when Mrs. Larkall’s startling letter way 
received, and now the experienced Dyott set to work 
with a will to make matters straight. 

“ As nearly as I can make out,” the lawyer said, “her 
fortune will be about one hundred thousand pounds 
independently, it may be, of those jewels to which such 
mysterious reference is made in the will, but which 
may have been dis of. I can’t tell. My ides 
has been to throw the whole of this into the consols, 
so that she, as a woman, may have no difficulty in 
managing her money, or letting some one do it for 
her. House property isa bore, and mortgages want 
looking after : shares fluctuate in value. Nothing like 
the funds, I say.” 

That was what Martin Leveson had said; but the 
lawyer had adopted it as his notion, and the other was 
content. 

Before he left the office, every arrangement was 
made by which Gertrude Norman could get possession 
of the bulk of that hundred thousand pounds, and sell 
out whenever she pleased. 

bat was the point to which Roland Hernshaw 
had laboured so hardly, so incessantly, to bring 
matters. 

And at last he was successful! 

“ But for how long?” 

His brain whirled, and he fairly tottered, as tha: 
question presented itself to his mind. 

Well, there was only one thing for it—not a moment 
must be lost. That he had resolved on, as he left Mr. 
Walmesley Dyott’s office, as he darted off in a Han- 
som to Spring Gardens, and rushed up into the room 
he had secured there. 

In that room sat Mahala, who had quitted the office 
at least an hour before he did, in order that, as she 
said, she might take the train back to Brighton. 

“ You have acted superbly, Mahala,” said the young 
man, tearing off his moustache, and preparing to rub 
the colour from his hair. “Now, the only thing is 
for you to get back at once. When there, discontinue 
the powders you have given Mrs. Larkall, and substi 
tute these.” 

He handed her a small white packet, which he took 
from his pocket-book. 

“ They will do her no harm, beyond producing an 
irresistible heaviness. ‘That will be a bar to her read- 
ing letters of any kind. But before you give the 
powders, it is absolutely necessary that she should 
read the letter I am about to give you, and which you 
will post at the railway station.” 

The letter alluded to he placed in the ayah’s 
hands. 

“Tt is in Gertrude’s handwriting ! ” she exclaimed. 

“Yes—or what is a very good imitation of it, What- 
ever you do, post it, and see that she has it the mo- 
ment it arrives.” er 

The ayah promised to attend faithfully to his in» 
structions. 

Thus it happened that she had scarcely reached 
Brighton before Mrs. Larkall was reading a letter, 
just delivered by the evening post, and of which this 
was a part: 

“Sinoe the moment I so imprudently quitted the 
school, I have never known a moient’s peace, & 
moment's happiness. I am lonely and wretched, dis- 
appointed and miserable. Pray, pray permit me to 
return. . 

“And yet I scarcely dare hope that you will show 
me so much goodness. : 

“You will want to know why I was so wieked 
to leave, and what I have been doing since. 

And I cannot, I dare not tell you. I am under an 
oath not to reveal it. But this, believe me, beyond 
the act of escaping, I have done nothing wrong, 
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nothing that can bring disgrace upon myself and 
upon the school. I have been foolish, not wicked. 

«Take me back while I can use those words! 

“Help me, save me, before it is too late! 

“J have no mother, and if you will not be a mother 
tome—God help me!” 

The letter was signed ‘‘ Gertrude Norman.” 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER CVL 
CLAUDIA AT CAMERON COURT. 
Sweet are the paths—oh, passing sweet, 
By Esk’s fair streams that run 
O’er airy steep. thro’ copsewood deep, 
Impervious to the sun. 
There the rapt poet’s step may rove, 
And yield the muse the day; 
There beauty led by timid love 
May shun the tell-tale ray. Scott. 
Cameron Court, the favourite seat of Berenice, 
Countess of Hurst-Monceaux, was situated about seven 
miles south of Edinburgh, on the north banks of the 


Esk. 

It was an elegant modern edifice, raised upon the 
ruins of an ancient castle, overhanging a perpendicu- 
lar precipice, with a sheer descent of several hundred 
feet to the river. It looked down upon the course of 
the Esk, winding between rocks of lofty height, 
whose sides were fringed with a tangled mass of 
shrubs, ferns and thistles, and whose summits were 
crowned with thickets of hazel, yrs and birch. 

On still higher ground, behind the house, and shel- 
tering it from the northern blast, stood a thick wood 
of cedar, beech and fir trees. 

Many winding foot-paths led through this wood, 
and down the rocks and along the edge of the river. 

A wilder, more picturesque and romantic spot could 
scarcely have been found for a dweliing-place. 

In summer, green with foliage, bright with bloom- 
ing flowers, and musical with singing birds and 
purling brooks, it was beautiful! 

But in winter, bound in ice, mantled with snow, 
and gemmed with frost, it was sublime! 

Such was the aspect of the place without ;—while 
within were collected all the comforts, luxuries and 
elegancies that wealth, taste, and intellect could com- 
mand, 

Within a short distance of this charming residence 
stood Craigmillar Castle, an old ruin, memorable from 
having been the first residence of Mary Queen of 
Scots, after her return from France; and also her 
favourite retreat when driven to seek repose from the 
clashing antagonisms of her court at Holyrood. 

Nearer still, on the banks of the Esk, stood Roslyn 
Castle and Chapel, famous in song and story for ‘‘ the 
lordly line of high St. Clair; ” and Hawthornden, re- 
markable for its enormous artificial caves, hewn out of 
the solid foundation rocks, and used as a place of 
refuge during the barbarous wars of by-gone ages; 
—and many other interesting monuments of history 
and tradition. 

To this attractive home Lady Hurst-Monceaux had 
brought Claudia, late one winter afternoon. 

At that hour, between the thickness of the Scotch 
mist and the low gathering shadows of the night, but 
little could be seen or surmised of the scenery sur- 
rounding the house, 

But Claudia keenly appreciated the comfort and 
— of the well-warmed and brightly-lighted rooms 
within. 

Not that they were more luxurious or more splendid 
than those she had left forever behind at Castle Cragg, 
but they were—oh! so different! 

There all the magnificence was tainted with the 
presence of guilt; here all was pure with innocence. 
There she had been “ under the curse;” here she was 

under the benediction.” There she had been tor- 
mented by a devit; here she was comforted by an 
argel. And this is scarcely putting the comparison, 
as it existed in her experience, too strongly. 

Even when she had been alone and unprotected at 
the hotel, she had experienced @ rebound of spirits 
from long depression, a joyous sense of freedom—only 
from the single cause of getting away from Castle 
Cragg and its sinful inmates. 

But now, added to that, was the pleasure of friend- 
ship, the comfort of sympathy, and the security of 
Protection. Relief, repose, satisfaction—these were 
the sensations of Claudia in taking up her temporary 
abode at Cameron Court, 

The very first evening seemed a festive one to her, 
who had been so lonely, so wretched and so persecuted 
at Castle Cragg. 


The eountess took her to a bright, cheerful suit of 
apartments on the second floor, whose French windows 
opened upon a balcony overlooking the wild and 
picturesque scenery of the Esk. 

And when she had laid off her bonnet and wrappings, 
her hostess took her down to a handsome dining- 
room, where an elegant little dinner for two was 
served, 

Ah! very different was this from the horrible meals 
at Castle Cragg, or even from the lonely ones at Mag- 
ruder’s hotel. 

Berenice possessed the rare gift of fascination in a 
higher degree than any woman Claudia had ever 
chanced to meet. And she exerted herself to please 
her guest with such success that Claudia was com- 
pletely charmed and won. 

After dinner they adjourned to a sumptuous apart- 
ment, called in the house “ my lady’s little drawing- 
room.” 

Here everything was collected that could help 
to make a winter evening pass comfortably and 
pleasantly. 

Tie Turkey carpet that covered the floor was a 
perfect parterre of brilliant flowers wrought in their 
uaicral colours ; and its texture was so fine and thick 
thot it vielacd like moss to the footstep. Crimson 
velvet curtaiis, lined with white satin and fringed 
with gold, draped the windows and excluded every 
breath of tle vintry blast. Many costly pictures, rare 
works wf ait, covered the walls. A grand pianoforte, 
a fine hirp, a guitar and a lute were at hand. Rich 
inlaid tables w2re covered with the best new books, 
magazings aad journals. Indian cabinets were filled 
with unique sl:2lls, minerals, ossifications, and other 
curiositics. Marble stands supported vases, statuettes, 
and other articles of verti. Lastly, two soft, deep, 
easy chairs were drawn up before the glowing fire; 
while over the mantel-piece a large cheval glass re- 
flected and duplicated all this wealth. 

With almost motherly tenderness the beautiful 
countess placed her guest in one of these luxurious 
chairs and put a comfortable cushion under her feet. 
Then Berenice took the other chair. 

Between them, on a marble stand, stood a vase of 
flowers and the Countess’ work-box. But she did not 
open it. : 

She engaged her guest in conversation, and such 
was the charm of her manners, that the evening 
passed like a pleasing dream. 

And when Claudia received the kiss of Berenice and 
retired for the night, it was with the sweet feeling of 
sympathy added to her sense of freedom. 

And when she awoke in the morning, it was to 
greet with joy her new life of sympathy, security, and 
repose, 

As soon as she rang her bell, she was attended by 
a pretty Scotch girl, who informed her that her lady- 
ship’s nggage had arrived, and had been placed in the 
hall outside her apartments to await her ladyship’s 
orders. 

Claudia, when she was dressed, went to look after 
it, and found to her surprise not only her large trunk 
from Magruder’s, but also her numerous boxes from 
Castle Cragg. 

Upon inquiry, she discovered that the boxes had 
been forwarded from the castle to the hotel, and sent 
on with the trunk. 

She did not stop to inspect any part of her luggage, 
but went down-stairs into the breakfast-parlour, where 
she found Lady. Hurst-Monceaux presiding over the 
table, and waiting for her. 

Berenice arose and met her guest with an affection- 
ate embrace, and put her into the easiest chair nearest 
the fire ; for it was a bitter cold morning, and the snow 
lay thick upon the ground and upon the tops of the 
fir trees that stood before the windows, like footmen 
with powdered heads. 

On turning up her plate, Claudia found a letter. 

“Tt is from Jean Mui dear. Read it; it refers 
no doubt to the boxes she has forwarded,” said Lady 
Hurst-Monceaux. 

Claudia smiled, bowed, broke the seal, and read as 


follows : 
“Castle Cragg, Thursday morning. 

“Mr Leppy—I hae the honour to forward your 
leddyship’s boxes fra the castle. I hepe your leddy- 
ship will find a’ richt. 

“There hae been unco’ ill doings here sin’ your 
leddyship left. Me laird has gane his ways up to 
Lunnun ; but hae left the player-bodie, Guid forgie’ 
him, biding her lane here. And she has guided us a’ 
a sair gate sin’ she hae held the reins, 

* Auld Cuthbert wouldna bide here longer gin it 
were’na for the love o’ the house; na mare would I. 
I must tell your leddyship about the visit of the 
poleece, whilk I understand were sent by your leddy- 
ship’s ain sel’, They cam’ the same day your leddy- 
ship left. 

‘Me laird was going away; and me laird’s carriage 
stood at the door; and just as he was stepping into 





the carriage they cam’ up and spake till him, And 





then his lairdship laughed, and invited them to enter 
the house, and walk into the library. And he sent 
auld Cuthbert to fetch me, And when I went intothe 
library, his lairdship said till me: 

““*Murdock, these people hae come about some 
servants that are said to be missing. What about 
them?’ 

“Tf your lairdship means the puir servants, F 
dinna ken ; I hae na seen ane of them the day,’ I an- 
swered. 

“ And noo, me leddy, ye maun e’en just forgie am 
auld cummer like mesel’ gin she writes you a’ that 
followed, e’en though it should cut you to the heart; 
for ye ought to ken weel the ways o’ your bitter ill- 
wishers. 

“ Aweel, then, and when I had answered me laird, 
he turned to the poleecemen and said: 

“¢The truth is, Mr. Murray, you have been de- 
ceived by a verra artful party. I may just as well tell 
you now what, in a few days, will be the talk of 
every tap-room in the United Kingdom! When I 
was younger and more inexperienced, I met with a 
beautiful adventuress, whom I found—worse luck~—in 
the best circles. I married the creature, and brought 
her to this castle, which she has dishonoured.’ 

“And here, me leddy, he gave the poleeceman an 
exaggerated account of the finding of Frisbie in your 
leddyship’s room. And then he rang the bell, and 
sent for the player bodie and her friend, wha cam’ in 
and confeermed a’ that he tauld the poleecemen. 

“Then me laird spake up and said that the servants 
had run off wi’ a large quantity of jewellery and 
plate; that he had nae doobt but your leddyship had 
gi’e them commission to purloin it; that your leddy- 
ship’s visit and compleent to the poleece was naught ». 
but a blind to deceive them; and finally that he de- 
manded to have a warrant issued for the arrest of. 
them on the charge of theft! 

“ Aweel, me leddy, ye ken that your leddyship and 
your puir serving bodies are strangers here, and mo 
laird and a’ his family are weel-kenned folk, and, 
mare than that, they are o’ the auld nobility—mare 
shame for me laird, na better to do honour till his 
race. And sae the lang and short 0’ it is this, that... 
he talked over the poleecemen, sae that instead of 
pursuing their investigations in the castle, they went . 
off with me laird to have warrants out for the appre- 
hension of the puir folk, whailk I believe to be as in- 
nocent of theft as I mysel’ or auld Cuthbert. 

“Noo, me leddy, I hae telled ye a’, thinking till 
mesel’ that ye aught to ken it. And sae ye maun e’en 
just commit your ways to the Lord, and put your 
trust intil him, 

“ Auld Cuthbert and mesel’ pray for your leddy- 
ship ilka day, that ye may be deleevered fra the 
spoilers, and fra a’ those wha gang about to wark you 
wae. Me laird hae gane his ways up to Lunnun, as L. 
tauld your leddyship. And the player-quean and her 
cummer hae possession o’ the house and guide a’ 
things their ain gait, waes me! 

“Gin I suld hear onything anent your leddyship’e 
puir folk, I will mak haste to let your leddyship 


ken. 

“Auld Cuthbert begs permeesion to send his duty 
and his prayers for your leddyship’s happiness. And 
I mese]’ hae the honour to be your honourable leddy- 


ship’s “ Obedient humble servant to command, 
“JEAN Murpock.” 

When Claudia had finished this letter she passed 
it with a sad smile to Lady Hurst-Monceaux, who, 
after having in her turn perused it, tossed it upon the 
table, saying, scornfully : 

“* Whom the gods wish to destroy, they first make 
mad!’ Lord Vincent appears to me to have lost his 
reason! He thinks that he is weaving a net of cir- 
cumstantial evidence around you for your ruin, when- 
he is, in fact, only involving himself in intricacies of .. 
crime, which must inevitably prove his destruction.” 

“T cannot—oh, I cannot see it in the same light 
that you do! It seems to me that he has succeeded in, 
one me appear guilty,” said Claudia, with a shud- 

er. ‘ 


“ Ah, let us not talk of it, since talking will do no 
good; atleast not now! When your father comes, 
then we will talk and act,” said the countess, sooth- 
ingly, as she set a cup of fragrant coffee before her 
guest. 

For of one thing you may be sure, from what, you 
have already seen of Lady Hurst-Monceaux, she- 
would not allow her guest to mope. 

As soon as the snow ceased to fall and the sky. 
cleared, with a sharp north-west wind that froze the 
river hard, the countess took her guest out to learn 
the exhilarating art of skating, and in this way they 
employed an hour or two of each morning. The re- 
mainder of the day would be passed in needlework; 
reading, music and conversation. 

When the weather moderated and the ice was un- 
safe for skating, they substituted riding and driving 
excursions, and visited all the remarkable places in the 
neighbourhood, 
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They visited Roslyn Castle, and went down into 
those fearful vaults, three tiers under ground, and 
listewed to the guide who told them traditions of the 
princely state kept up by the ancient Lords of Roslyn, 
who had noblemen of high degree for their carvers 
end cupbearers; and of those Ladies of Roslyn wlio 
sever moved from home without a train of two hun- 
= waiting gentlewomen and two hundred mounted 


They visited Roslyn Chapel and admired the un- 
equalled beauty of its architecture, and gazed at the 
wondros » chef-Peuvre—the “apprentice’s pillar "— 
amd heard the s'ory how a poor but gifted boy, hoping 
to please, had designed and executed the work during 
the absence ef his master, who, on returning and see- 
ing the beautiful pillar, fell iato a frenzy of envious 
mge, and slew his apprentice. 

They visited the ruins of Craigmilar Castle and 
stood in the little stone den, seven feet by four, which 
is known ‘as “Queen Mary's Bedroom.” Theysaw 
those deep, dark dungeons where, in the olden times, 
¢aptives pined away their lives forgotten of afl above 
ground ; they saw the“ execution-room,” with its con- 
demned cell, its chains and staples, its instruments of 
torture, its altar and its’ block ! 

It was indeed a 

Dire dungeon, place of doom, 

Of execution, too, and tomb! 
where, in those savage times, great criminals‘and in- 
recent vietins were alike condemned unheard, and 
secretly shrived, beheaded, and buried. 

They passed on te a still more horrible dungeon 
among those dread vaults—a circular stone crypt sur- 
rounded by tall, deep, narrow niches, in which human 
beings had’been bui!t wp alive. 

With a shudder Claudia turned from all these hor- 
vers to‘ the Countess : 

‘Let ts leave'this place. It kills me, Berenice.” 

On Sunday morning at the breakfast-table, Lady 
Huret- x proposed, as the day was fine, that 
they sould drive into Edinburgh and attend divine 
service et St. Giles’ Cathedral, interesting from being 
the most ancient place of worship in the city; a 
vithly-endewed abbey and ecclesiastical school in the 
middie ages; and at a later period, after the reforma+ 
tion, the church from which Jolin Knox’ delivered his’ 
fierce Genunciation of the sins and’ sinners of his. 


day. 
All'this Berenice told Claudia at the breakfast-table, 


ceeking to draw her thoughts away from the subject 
-of her own position. 

But at the invitation from Lady Hurst-Monceaux 
to-attend a ‘Christian place of wership, Claudia looked: 
ap with surprise, and exclaimed impulsively : : 

“ Bat I'thought——” 

And there she stopped and blushed. 1 

Lady Hurst-Monceaux understood her, smiled and 
anewered : 

“You thought that Iwasa Jewess! Well, I was 
bern and brought up in the Jewish faith. But it'is 
now many years, Lady Vincent, since I embraced the 
Ohvistian religion.” 

“YT am very glad! I am very, very glad!” said 
Claudia, warmly, clasping the hand of her hostess. 

Lady Hurst-Monceaux rang the bell and ordered the 


And then the friends ‘arose from the breakfast-table 
-and retired ‘to pre for church. . 

They enjoyed @ beautiful drive of seven miles 
through a wildly picturesque country, and entered the 
town and reached the church in time for the opening 
of the services. 

The preacher of the day was a very worthy suc- 
cessét of John Knox, having all the faith and hope and 
a good deal more of ye eanene. that grand old‘ pro- 

é wrath had ever dis 
otis was the first divine wordhip that Clandia had 
engaged in for many months. It revived, comforted 
and strengthened her. 

She left the church in a better mood of mind than 
she hed péthaps ever experienced in the whole course 
of ier life. : 

They reached home to a late dinner, and spent the 
avening in such serious reading and conversation and 
— musie as befitted the day. 

‘ot one dull hour liad Hg éxperienced during 
¢ residence at Cameron Court. 
~ Monday, which was another fine. winter day, the 
coun! d to her guest: 

. ioe the day & each week that T always devote 
to my poor, Would you like to drive around with me 
in the pony chaise and make ac haintance ‘with the 
peasantry of Scotland? You will find them a very 
intelligent, well-educated class.” f 

“Thank you, I should enjoy the drive quite as much 
as any that we have yet taken,” said Claudia. 

And accordingly after breakfast the ladies ‘set out 

their round. 
PE eels did not go empty-handed. Hampers of 
fobd.and bundlés of clothing filled up évery available 


apace in the carriage. 


‘It was a very pleasant drive. To every cottage that 
the countess entered, she brought relief, comfort and 
cheerfalness. 

The children greeted her with glad smiles; the 
a with warm thanks ; and the old with fer- 
ven 

Not’ from one’ framble' homestead did she turn with- 
out leaving some token of her passage ;—with one 
family she would leave the needed supply of food; 
with another, the necessary winter clothing; with 
another, wine, medicine, or books. With others 
very poor she would leave a portion of all these re- 
quisites, 

Finally, when the sun was sinking behind the Pent- 
land Hills, she retarned home with her guest. 

“I must thank you'for a very pleasant day, Lady 
Hurst-Monceaux: one.of the pleasantest I have ever 
passed in my life. For TI have witnessed and I have 
felt more real pleasure to-day than I ever remember 
to have experienced before. You have conferred 
much happiness to-day. If you dispense as much on 
every Monday, as I suppose you do, the aggregate 
must be very great,” said Claudia, with enthusiasm, as 
they sat together at tea that evening in “my lady’s 
little drawing-room.” 

For some minutes Berenice did not. reply, and when 
she did, she spoke very seriously. 

“Tf there is one thing more than another for which 
L thank God, it is for making me one of his stewards. 
Do you suppose, Claudia, that I hold all the wealth 
he has entrusted to meas my own, to be used for my 
own exclusive benefit? Ob, no! TI feel that I am 
but his almoner, and I am often ashamed of taking, as 
I do, the lion’s’shaxe of the good things,” she added, 
glancing around upon the luxuries that encompassed 
her. 


The next day Lady Hurst-Monceaux proposed an- 
other excursion. 

“T will not take you to visit any romantic old rain 
this morning, but, to vary the programme, I will take 
you to see an interesting living reality.” 

And ‘accordingly tle carriage was ordered, and they 

drove out to Newhaven, a fishing village within three 
miles of Ediuburgh, and yet’ as isokited and as primi- 
tive in its manners and customs as the most remote 
hamlet in the country. : 
There Claudia was amused and interested in 
watching the coming-in of the fishing-boats, and ob- 
serving the picturesque attire of the fishwives, and 
listening to the deafening clatter of their tongues as 
they chaffered with the jon, while lading their 
baskets. 


This was another pleasant day for Claudis. 
But it would stretch this chapter to too great a 
length to describe each-day of her sojourn at Cameron 


¥ Court. 


Let it suffice to sey, in general that the 
countess kept her guest usefully ba na or 
able ‘entertained during the whole of her visit. There 
was neither a tedious nor a fatiguing hour, in the 
five weeks of her sojourn. 

Every Sunday they attended divine worship at 
“St. Giles’s Cathedral,” commonly called “ Johu 
Knox’s church.” Every’ Monday they went their 
rounds among the poor. Other days im the week 
they visited interesting and rematkable places imand 
around Edinburgh. And ‘thus cheerfully passed the 
days. 


CHAPTER CVIL 
SUSPENSE. 


As the time approached when Claudia might 
reasonably expect a reply to the letter she had written 
to her father, she natura’ g Boruc very anxious. 

Would he'answer that urgent appeal by letter 
or in mn?’ that was the question she was for ever 
asking of herself. 

And the response of her heart was always the 
same; he would lose no time in writing, he would 
hasten at oneb'to her relief! 

Ah, but if ‘he'shoul be ill, or even dead? ‘What 
then? Clautlia’s anxiety grew daily more acute. 

She had heard nothing of the fate of her servants. 
Sie learned by a second letter from Jean Murdock 
that Mrs. Dugald still remained at Castle Cragg, 

“Joerding it o’er a’, as the housekeeper expressed it. 
Aud slie saw by the Times that colm, Viscount 
Vincent, had filed a petition for divorce from his vis- 
countess. ‘That was‘all. ’ 

The fourth week had drawn ey Fe close, 
When one morning, on coming to breakfast- 
table, Claudia found lyiag beside her plate a foreign 
letter. 

At the very first glance at the superscription she 
recognized her fatler’s firm Handwriting, and with an 
| irrepressible ery of joy she snatched it up. 





EG 

It was the short letter J udge Merlin had hastij 
penned on the eve of his journey. 7 

It merely stated that he hed just that instant taken 
her letters from the office; and that, in order to 
save the uasdignly’ onlgtoe mail, he answered 
them without leaving the office, to announce to her 
that he should sail on the following Wednesday 
And then, with strong expressions of indignation 
against Lord Vincent, sorrow for Claudia’s troubles, 
and affection for herself, the letter closed. 

“Oh, Berenice! Berenice! Lam ao happy—so very 
happy!” exclaimed Olaudia, wildly. “My fathe: 
has written tome! He is-well! he is coming! he js 
coming; he will be here in a few days! in a very 
few days! for this letter was written at the post-office 
to save the mail!” ‘ 

“TT congratulate you with all my heart, dear Claudia! 
Yes, I should think. your father would now be here in 
two or three days, at furthest,” said Lady Hurst-Mon- 
ceaux. “I might many interesting places in 
the vicinity ef Edinburgh which you have not seen; 
but that we must notgo far from home, while expecting 
Judge Merlin. We must not happen to be absent 
when your father arrives.” 

“Oh, no! we must not risk such a thing, I know? 
Well, I will wait as patiently as I can.” 

“ And I will tell you what you may do, meantime, 
To-day you shali superintend in person the preparation 
of a suite of rooms for your father. You shall let my 
housek into the seeret of all his little tastes, and 
they shall be cousidered in the arrangements. That 
will eccupy one day. To-morrow, you know, is 
Sunday, and we mustgoto church. That will occupy 
the second. The next day, Monday, we will make 
our weekly round among the poor. That will occupy 
the third day, to the exelusion of everything else! 
For if there is one employment more than another that 
will make us forget our personal auxieties it is minis- 
tering to the wants of others! And, in all human 
ae before Monday evening Judge Merlin will 

ere 


h 
“Yes, yes! Oh, my dear father! I can 
realize that I shall ses him 80 s00n !” said Claudia 
on eee 

@ countess’s programme was carried out. 
Claudia spent that day in superintending the arrange- 
ments of a handsome suite of rooms for her father. 
On Sanday they went to church. But the text was 


-@n unfortunate one for Claudia’s spirits. It was: “Yo 


know not what shall be on the morrow.” And the 
subject of the discourse was om the vanity of human 
expectations and the uncertainty of human destiny. 
laudia returned home greatly depressed ; but that 
depression soon yielded to the cheerfuiness of Lady 
Hurst-Monceawx’s manner. 
On Monday they made their rounds among the poor; 
and Claudia forgot her anxieties, and felt happy in the 
iness she saw dispensed around her. 

Yes, the programme of the countess was carried out, 
but ker previsions were not realized. 
Judge Merlin did not come'that evening, nor on the 
next morning, nor on the succeeding evening ! 
On Wednesdsy morning Claudia, as usual, seized 
the 7imes’as soon as it was brought in, and turned 
eagerly to the telegraphic eolumn. But there was no 
intelligence. Glancing further down the columa, she 
suddenly grew pale, and exclaimed : 

“Oh, Berenice!” f 


“What is it, dear?” inquired the countess. 
Claudia read aloud the paragraph that had alarmed 
her 


, 

“The Oceana is now several days overdue. Se- 
rious apprehensions are entertained for her safety !” 

“ Do-not be alarmed, my dear! At this season of 
the year the vessels are frequently detained beyond 
their usual time of arrival,” said the countess, with 
cheerfulness which she was very far frem feeling. 
Re-assure yourself, Claudia.” 

But that was easier said than done. Three or 
four more anxious me and nights passed, during 
which Claudia ‘watched the papers for the arrival of 
the vessel; but all in vain wotil the Saturday morn- 
ing Of that week, ‘when, as weual, she opened the 

‘audi turned to'the telegraphic column. — 

She could scarcely repress the cry of anguish that 
arose to’ her lips on reading the following : 

“ Intelligence has just reached Queenstown that 
there ‘has been passed at sea the wreck of a large 
vessel, supposed to be the missing Oceana.” : 

“@h, Berenice! Ob, Berenice! Can this be true: 
Oh! gpeak a word of hope or comfort to me!” cried 
Claudia, wringing her hands in the extremity of 
mental agony. is 

“ My dear, let us sti hope for the best! There 
no certainty that it is the wreck of the Oceans. 
There is no cestainty that the Oceana is wrecked st 
all. She‘is délayed ; that is all which is known. ye 
that is often the case at this season of the year, % 
told you before!” said the countess, trying to insp'Te 
Claudia with » hope that she herself scarcely dared 10 





indulge. 
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—_— : 
But Clandia’s face betrayed the acuteness ef her 


snguish. : 
“Oh, the smapense—the terrible agony of suspense! 
It ri them death!” she cried. 

The countess essayed to comfort her; but im vain. 

All that day, and for many succeeding ones, Claudia 
was like a Vietim stretched upon the rack. The tor- 
tare of uncertainty was harder to endure than any 
certainty—it was, as she had said, “werso than 
death,” worse than despair! Some two weeks passed 
away, during which her very breath of life seemed 
simost suspended in the egony.of hope that could not 


-. length one morning, on descending to the break- 
fast parlour, ehe found Lady Hurst-Monceaux reading 


Times. 
er news?” inquired Claudia, in a faint voice. 
The countess looked up. Claudia read the expres- 
sion of her face, Which seemed to say : 
“Prepare for good news!” 
“Oh, yes, there is—there is!” exclaimed Clandia, 
gnddenly snatching the fr and turning to the 
raphic column, and with a cry ry sink- 
ing into her seat. 
“Let me read it to you, my dear; you are incapable 
of doing 60,” said Berenice, fry, Melvin 
from her haad, and reading sloud the £ para- 


Oi an cn siintiiiin the Oriental and Penin- 
gular Steam Packet Company's ship Albatross has ar- 


ivedat Liverpool, brin all the passengers and crew 
of the Oceans. They were picked up by the Santiago, 
outward bound fer Havana, and to that 


throwing herself into the arms of Lady Hurst-Mon- 
oeaux, and weeping freely on the s bosom of 
that faithfal psone-f : jiub nity, “go © 

“Claudia, dear,” whispered gentle lady, “ go 
your room and shut yourself in, and kneel and return 
manke to Seen ee pod prasad mercy. And so shall 
your spirits be calmed and strengthened. 

Claudia ceased wi , kissed her kind monitress, 
and went and compli ith her counsel. 

And very fervent was the thanksgiving that went 
ap te heeven from her relieved and grateful heart. 

She had arisen from her knees and was sitting by 
ber writing-table indulging in s reverie of anticipa- 
tion when @ bustle below stairs attracted her atten- 
tion. 


She listened. 
Yes! it was the noige.of an arrival! 

With s joyous presentiment of whet had come to 
the house, Claudia rushed out of the room and down 
the stairs to the lower entrance- 
moment found herself clasped 


For a few moments neither spoke, The embrace 
was a fervent, earnest, but silent one! 

The judge was the first to break the 

“Oh, my child! my child! thank God that I find 
you alive and well! ” he exclaimed, in a broken voice. 

“Oh, my father! my dear, dear father” began 
Claudia; but she broke down, burst into tears, and 
be upon his bosem. 

e held her there, soothing her with loving words 
and tender caresses, as he had been aceustomed to do 
when she was but a mere child coming to him with 
her childish troubles, 

When Claudia had exhausted her passion of tears, 
she looked up and said : 

“ But, papa, yeu have not been in the drawiag-room 
yet? You have not seen Lady Hurst-Monceaux ? ” 
_ “No, my dear; I have but just arrived! Claudia, 
immediately upon my. landing I took the first train 
north, and reached Edinburgh this morning, I sent 
my party on to Magruder’s Hotel and took a fly and 

ve immediately out here. I have but just been 
admitted to the house and sent my card in to the 
hostess. And, ah! there! I see that my messenger 
has returned.” 

A servant in livery came up, bowed and said: 

“My lady direets me to say to you, sir, that she 
will see you immediately in the dra -room, unless 
you would prefer to go first to the apartments which 
are prepared for you, sir.” 

The judge hesitated, and then turned to his daughter 
snd whispered the inquiry : 

“How do I look, Claudia! Presentable? ” 

Lady Vincent ran her eyes over the traveller and 
answered : 

* Not at all presentable, papa! You look just as 
one might expect you to do; black with smoke, and 





dust, and cinders, as if you had travelled in the train 


as 

“Which of course I did.” 

“ And I think you would be all the better for a visit 
to your rooms, papa. Come! I will show yon the 
way, for I am as much at home here as ever I was at 
Tanglewood. James,” she said, turning to the foot- 
man who had brought the message, “ You need not 
wait; I will.show my papa his rooms; but you may 
order breakfast for him, for I dare say he has had 
nene. Come, papa! ” 

And so saying, Claudia accompanied her father up- 
stairs to the handsome suite of apartments that had 
‘been made ready for him. 

When he renovated his toilet, he declared him- 
self ready to go below and be presented to his hostess. 

Claudia conducted him down-stairs and into “ my 
iedy’s little drawing-room.” 

(To be continued) 
—_—_—— 
LOST. 

2M MEMORY OF LITTLE LAURA, 
A Ix, broken by the rein, 
Before a single earth}y stain 
Has on its velvet whiteness lain ; 
A snewy bird that close caressed 
By the soft, brooding mother-breast, 
Dares yet forsake the sheltering nest, 
And straight, before its silver'wings 
Have ever stooped to baser . 


tt] Flies up to heaven, and fi ; 
riven they sailed by the Gedis for the port of Cadiz, | vs oti 


whenee, Jastly, they ae ES ae to 
ee Merlin, Tsbmael Worth Esq. & , 


These and all other pure and mild 

An4 lovely objects undefiled, 

Are types of what thou wert, my child! 
I know all Nature loved thee, sweet, 
For I have seen the golden feet 

Of sunbeams track thee down the street ; 
And in the gariien’s fragrant gloom 
The lilies lean to thee room,— 
Thy sweet face thaa their bloom ; 


And the wild rose thy grace surpassed, 
With fond, rough, thorny hands cling fast 
To thy soft garments as they passed ; 
And bees with murmurous wings ou 
Half-dou , hover round thy head, 

As thinking it a flower instead. 

And thou did’st love them none the less ; 
Thy life was but one brief caress 

Of Nature and her*lovéliness. 


Bhe gave her wisdom te thy speech: 
Thy pure ehild’s soul could gain and teach 

Lore far beyond my grosser reach. 

Thon Jearnedst even from the herds 

Upon the hillside, and the birds 

Lent their wild music to thy werds. 

The sunshine that thou did’st beguile 

Lay warmly in thy breast awhile, 

Then sought thy lips and was a smile. 

We hear the far-off, wondrous sea 

Breathe through the shell that used to be 

A portion of its mystery. 

Thou, dear, wert my most peerless shell, 

d, pure in every cell, 

In which for me there use dwell 

A murmur of thy distant ppnere. 

Through thee my love could, listening, hear 

God’s heaven itself sing at my ear. 

All Nature loved thee, yet to-day 

She shows a smile as softly gay 

As though my darling were not clay. 

She has not lost thee, and can bring 

Her birds about thee still to sing, 

Her bees to hum, her flowers to cling. 


Ah! only J am dispossessed, 

She wears thy grave upon her breast, 
A jewel beautiful and blest, 

We lose the shell, and nevermore 

We hear the sweet, mysterious roar 
Of ocean from the far-off shore. 

And heaven, alas! in taking thee, 
Has shut its golden deors to me 


Of music and of mystery. J. 8. H. 





Tue LEAKE CoLLection or Corns.—The famous 
collection of coins and bronzes known as the “ Leake 
Collection ” will, in all probability, be bought by the 
Cambridge University, Ata meeting of members ef 
the Senate in the Arts School, the purchase of Colonel 
Leake’s collection was discussed. ‘The coins had been 
valued by Mr. Curt at £6,000; but the syndics ob- 
tained the opinion of another numismatist, Mr. Bor- 








| transmit a 


rell, who estimated their value, if brought to auction, 
at £4,500. A third gentleman had inspected the col! 
lection, and thought it probable that some of the coin 

would fetch considerably more than Mr. Borrell had 
put down. The vases were of the second period of 
Greek art, and although not of the finest epoch, 
would, in the opinion of eompetent judges, form ao 
valuable addition to the Fitzwilliam Museum. Taking 
all together, he felt no doubt that the collection was 
worth £5,000, and it was very undesirable that it 
should leave the country, as it would do if not ‘pur- 
chased by this University or by Oxford, ; 

—— 


Interestina Discovery.—An interesting disco- 
very has been made near Drumlanrig. The Duke of 
Buccleuch recently gave orders for excavating the 
huge green mound known as Tibbers Castle, with the 
view of ascertaining whether any remains of interest 
might be discovered. Accordingly a number of work- 


{ men, under direction of the elerk of works at Drum- 


lanrig, have lately been making excavations. They 
have laid bare the foundations of a building of great 
extent, the hall being ninety feet by twenty-six. Un- 
derneath, a dungeon has been discovered, in which 
were found bones, several silver spoons, anti other 
articles. The investigations are still being carried on. 
Of Tibbers Castle tradition does not say mudh. It 
gave a title te the house of Queensberry, the Marquis - 
of Queensberry having for his second and third titles 
Viscount of Drumlanrig and Baron Dougiasof Hawick 
and Tibbers. 

Great Matcn aGarsst Tre ror £1,600;>— An’ 
extraordinary match has been maile, which may’ be- 
considered one of the most novel in the history of the 


‘| Turf, Sir Joseph Hawley and the Earl of Westmore~ 


land have accepted a wager of £1,000 that they 
message by horse and jockey 80 miles 
‘within the ‘hour, and they are allowed to employ any 
number of horses and as many light jeckeys as they 
plense. It is stipulated'that the message must be a 
written one. It will be seen that each mile will have 
to be completed in two minutes, and considering ‘that 
the best Derby ‘time recorded is Blink Bonny’s (2’min. 
45 sec.) and Kettledrum's (2 min. 48 sec.), Sir Josep 
Hawley and Lord Westmoreland will have to employ 
some good cattle, bearing im mind the inevitable 
stoppages which must occur for change of ‘horses and 
jockeys. One of the backers of time offers to lay 
£5,000, with the condition of £1,000 forfeit, The 
match is appointed to come off at one of the New~ 
market autumn meetings. x 
Deatus From Fasnion.—The injurious practics 
of tight-lacing has fortunately been somewhat abated, 
bat during several years it sent thousands to an early 
grave; so has the ng of female dress which ex- 
posed the wearers to dangerous attacks of cold; and 
more recently the fashion of wearing crinoline has 
been the cause of many deaths. On this point, Dr: 
Lankester has made a calculation that in tlree years 
in the metropolis alone, as many females have lost 
their lives by fire as were sacrificed at Santiago: this 
was an immense number—over 2,500; and a very 
large part of these deaths (like those at Santiago, in ° 
faet), are undoubtedly to be attributed to the practice 
of wearing expanded dresses, and the use of very in~ 
flammable materials. Many servants,suffer in this 
way; and amongst the middle classes the small size- 
of bedrooms often leads to mischief, for there is often - 
not sufficient space between the furniture and the fire~ 
= to allow the safe passage of a full-sized crino- 
ne: in such cases fireguards are a necessity, Many 
lives might also be saved by the use of non-inflam- 
mable materials, which can be readily obtained. .It is 








| Becessary again and again to urge the adoption of 


precautions against one of the most terrible deaths. 
ApmiraL NaGLe anp HIs CrEAM-CoLouRED 
Horse.—Admiral Nagle was a great favourite of 
George the Fourth, and passed much of his time with 
his Majesty. He was a bold, weather-beaten tar, but 
nevertheless a perfect gentleman, with exceedingly 
pleasing manners, and possessed of much good-nature 
and agreeability. The late Duke of Cambridge on 
one occasion sent his brother a cream-coloured horse, 
from the Royal stud at Hanover, and the king gave 
the animal to Colonel Peters, the riding-master. 
Admiral Nagle ventured to express a hope, that if his 
Majesty received a similar present from Hanover, he 
would graciously make him a present of it, upon 
which the king replied, “‘ Certainly, Nagle, you shall 
have one.” ‘The admiral was afterwards sent to 
Portsmouth, to superintend the building of a royal 
yacht, during which time Strohling, the fashionable 
painter of the day, was summoned, and ordered to 
paint over the admiral’s favourite hack, to make it 
appear like one of the Hanoverian breed. The horse 
was accordingly placed in the riding-school, and in an 
incredibly short period, the metamerphosis was suc- 





cessfully completed. In due time the admiral returned 
from Portsmouth, and, as usual, went to the Royal 
stables, and was charmed to see that his Majesty had 
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fulfilled his promise. He lost no time in going to 
Carlten House to return thanks, when the king said, 
“ Well, Nagle, how do you like the horse I sent you? ” 
“Very much,” was the reply; “ but I should like to 
try his paces before I can give your Majesty a decided 
opinion about him.” “ Well, then, let him be saddled, 
though it does rain, and gallop him round the park 
and return here, and let me know what you think of 
fhim.” It rained cats and dogs; the paint was 
»grtadually washed off the horse, to the admiral’s great 
astonishment, and he returned to Carlton House, where 
the king and his friends had watched his departure 
and arrival with the greatest delight. The admiral 
~was welcomed with roars of laughter, which he took 
with great good-humour; and, about a month after- 
wards, the king presented him with a real Hanoverian 
horse of great value.—Captain Gronow's Anecdotes and 
- Recollections. 





THE HIDDEN SNARE. 
(A Sequel to “ Fanny Rwers,” in our last Number) 





CHAPTEB L 


To the great joy of her husband, Mrs. Rivers 
rapidly regained her health and strength, and was 
soon able to resume the care of her household. Con- 
scious. that she had sadly neglected the duties of a 
wife and mother, she set her mind resolutely on their 
strict performance; but it was with an effort that 
was evident not only to herself, but to all around 
her. 

It was in vain that she strove to interest herself in 
them; there was a heavy feeling in her heart, an 
aching void there that nothing could fill. It was not 
merely the reaction that always follows strong ex- 
citement, though that had much to do with it, but 
the loss of her child that weighed so heavily upon 
her feelings. 

While she remained in her chamber, it seemed like 
a dream from which she would soon awake; but 
when she went down-stairs, in every room that she 
entered were the sad reminders of her loss, bringing a 
sense of pain and loneliness that remorse heightened 
to absolute torture. . 

There was the empty crib, the toys strewn here 
and there, the little dresses, which she had fashioned 
with all a mother’s pride, and which still bore the im- 
press of the plump neck and rounded arms, all speak- 
-ing to her heart of the rosy, laughing babe that she 
could not bring herself w believe she should never 
-hold in her arms again. 

It would bave been well for Fanny, at this time, if 
she had made a confidant of her husband, not only in 
rélation to her present, but past feelings ; for it would 
not only have given him the key to much that seemed 
mysterious to him in her conduct, but his strong 
sense would have seen the necessity of some change 
of scene to break up the morbid train of ideas, and 
disperse the melancholy that was fast settling upon 
her mind. 

But, unfortunately, she stood too much in awe of 
him to do this. 

She had not seen Mrs. Muggins since the night of 
the lecture, which was fraught with so many painful 
recollections, but she knew that she was still in the 
place. Though she had no suspicion of the insidious 
effect that the sentiments she advocated had had upon 
her mind and feelings, she was aware that they had 
absorbed her attention to the neglect of important 
duties, and she felt sure that if her husband became 
aware of their intimacy, he would be seriously an- 
noyed and displeased, so she determined, in future, to 
avoid her. 

But Mrs. Muggins did not forget Fanny, during 
this interval, neither was she willing to be forgotten. 

One day, as Fanny was sitting alone, in a more 
than usually desponding mood, a servant handed her 
a note, which a bey had just brought to the door. It 
ran thus: 

“My Dear Fanny,—It is neither want of love nor 
sympathy that has kept me aloof from you during your 
season of sickness and sorrow, but a delicacy that you 
will readily understand and appreciate. 

“I can truly sympathize with you, my dear friend, 
for I have followed two dear children to the grave, 
and have been torn from the others by a hand more 
cruel than that of death. But I have something that 
will comfort you more than anything that I can say: 
a message from dear little angel Effie, and which I can 
give to no one but you. You will find with me this 
evening a few select friends. 

“Do not speak of your intention to those in whom 
it would only arouse derision and opposition, but 
come without hesitation to 

“ Your true friend, 
“Vicrorra Muaerns.” 

Fanny’s cheeks flushed and her eyes grew bright. 

How often had her heart yearned to receive some 


tidings of the clild, snatched so suddenly from her 
¢ 


that she had not even the consolation of a parting 





look! It cost hers struggle to break her resolution, 
but the temptation was too strong for her to resist. 
She felt that she must go, so she quieted her conscience 
by saying, “ that it should be only this once.” 

Mrs. Muggins received Fanny with that air of 
sympathy and tenderness that she could so well assume. 
The message was, of course, already prepared, and 
was not only very soothing to the feelings of the 
mother, but of a nature calculated to awaken her 
former interest in a subject to whose influence her 
mind was now peculiarly susceptible. 

Mrs. Muggins was quick to perceive that the loss 
Fanny had sustained gave her a new hold upon her 
heart, of which she did not fail to take advantage. 
And here it becomes necessary to state, in order that 
the preceding note of Mrs. Muggins may be fully un- 
derstood, that after she had delivered her course of 
lectures, she had formed what is termed a “ spiritual 
circle,” around which she succeeded in drawing quite 
a host of believers. 

Some of these, like Fanny, were honest and enthu- 
siastic ; some attended solely for the accomplishment 
of their own selfish ends; while others were drawn 
there simply by curiosity. 

But upon no mind did this delusion take such a 
strong hold as upon Fanny's. She was in the almost 
daily receipt of pretended “ messages " from her father 
and child, which she implicitly believed, until, at last, 
so strong became her infatuation, that she never took 
a step, or formed a plan of any kind, without con- 
sulting them through the medium of Mrs. Muggins, 
and obtaining their dissent or approval. 

As would naturally’ be expected, the excitement to 
which she was constantly subjected, had a fearful 
effect upon her nervous organization. Her mind, 
thrown from its proper balance, vibrated between the 
extreme of strong elevation and that of deep depres- 
sion. She grew irritable and impatient of contradic- 
tion, easily moved to anger or to tears. 

This frame of mind made her tetally unfit to per- 
form the kindly offices of a wife and a mother, and 
served to widen the breach that was rapidly separating 
her from the heart of her husband. He was strongly 
attached to her, and her growing, coldness and inat- 
tention to his wishes could not possibly be a matter of 
indifference to him ; but he had not ,the slightest sus- 
picion as to the true cause, 

At first, he thought the morbid irritability she 
evinced might be occasioned by the delicate state of her 
health, and it awakened tender rather than resentful 
feelings; but as time passed on, and he saw no 
ground for this suspicion, he lost all patience with 
what he termed her perversity and unreasonableness. 
His was one of those strong, upright characters which 
have little imagination, but a great deal of practical 
sense. He was old-fashioned enough to believe in the 
precept which enjoins husbands to love their wives, 
and wives to be obedient to their husbands. 

His part of the obligation he endeavoured to per- 
form to the best of his ability, and, however restive 
Fanny might be, the thought that she would seriously 
act in opposition to his expressed wishes never oc- 
curred to him, He had expressed them in relation to 
Mrs. Muggins, and supposed they were complied 
with; indeed, he kaew that she did not call at the 
house, and supposed, if Fanny met her elsewhere, it 
was by accident. 

Mr. Rivers knew that Fanny had become a believer 
in spiritualism, and at first it was a source of annoy- 
ance that his wife should give her countenance 
to what was, to him, but a shallow imposture; but 
unmindful of the wide-spread evil it was accomplish- 
ing, and entirely unconscious of fact that it was the 
cause of all his domestic unhappiness, he contented 
himself with taking every opportunity for ridiculing 
it, believing that she also would, ere long, see its folly. 

Immersed in the pressing cares and duties of his 
business, he did not perceive, that in thus leaving his 
wife to her unassisted judgment and to the guidance 
of her impulses, he was criminally neglectful of one of 
the holiest guardianships, and unconsciously endanger- 
ing the happiness of their whole life. 

But an event soon occurred which served, in some 
degree, to open his eyes. 

At one of these “circles,” which now met once a 
week, Mrs. Muggins introduced Fanny to a gentleman 
of the name of Brooks. 

A superficial observer would have called him hand- 
some; and so far as mere physique is concerned, he 
certainly could lay claim to more than a usual share of 
good looks. 

Yet there was something sensual in the expression 
of the well-formed mouth, an occasional look in the 
eye, when it rested upon some lovely woman, which 
made the pure-minded among them shrink away, as 
from some unspoken insult. 

A bold, bad, unprincipled man was Howard Brooks, 
and his rare personal endowments made him doubly 
dangerous. 

He had a gentle, true-hearted wife, but the pure joys 


of wediled love had no charms for his vitiated taste, ! 








i 
and he left her to pine in loneliness and pn 
other and more socteenial society. Select for 

When Howard Brooks’ eyes first rested upon Fanny’ 
fair and lovely face, there sprang up in his heart that 
base and dishonourable passion, so dangerous to its 
possessor, and doubly so to her who is so unfortunats 
as to inspire it. 

Every succeeding interview served to deepen it, 
and he determined, at whatever cost, it should by 
gratified. 

But he was too polite to allow this to be seen by his 
intended victim, and too well versed in human natury 
not to perceive that did she know the true character 
of his feelings for her, her pure and guileless heart 
would shrink away from him with horror. 

Being well acquainted with Mrs. Muggins, Howard 
Brooks, by the promise of a large sum, induced her tp 
exert to its fullest extent the singular influence ghe 
had obtained over Fanny's artless, confiding heart, 

As we have before stated, Fanny believed that sho 
had communication with her departed friends, and Mrs 
Muggins took care, in these messages, not only to call 
her attention to Brooks, but to impress her with an ex- 
alted idea of the purity of his character. 

As she saw that this bait took, and Fanny began to 
be strongly interested in him, she went still further 
and pretended to give, not only her father’s sanction 
and approval to their acquaintance, but his solemn 
command that she should receive him as her spiritual 
friend and adviser. 

Fanny fell réadily into the trap that was laid for 


her. 

She had no near male relative; her husband, even 
when he was most dear to her, she had feared, as well 
as loved, and it was delightful to her to have some ons 
to sympathize with her, and enter into her views and 
feelings. 

As for Brooks, he played his part well. Nothing 
but the mest pure and high-toned sentiments fell from 
his lips; he held a strict watch over himself, and 
neither by word nor action did he give her the slightest 
cause for alarm, intending to wait patiently until his 
influence over the mind of his dupe was completely 
established. 

Thrown off her guard by these precautions, and by 
the sympathizing and gentle deference of his manner, 
he had little difficulty in persuading her that his re- 
gard for her was that purely Platonic affection which 
woman may, and often does, cherish for man, but 
which, from the difference in their temperaments, he 
rarely entertains for her, especially if she is capable of 
nspiring a stronger and warmer sentiment. 

But in spite of her mad infatuation, the innate 
purity of her heart, her entire unconsciousness of 
evil, as is often the case, kept her feet from slipping; 
and indeed she seemed to be not only insensible but 
oblivious to all the advances tliat he dared to mike. 

It would take a long story to tell how Fanny Rivers 
was finally led to believe that the husband she had 
chosen from all the world to be her guide and pro- 
tector was not the elect of her heart, that there was 
no sympathy, no unity of soul between them, and 
never had been. 

To do her justice, this feeling awakened a sense of 
sorrow and regret; no thought of sin entered it, her 
impulses were too pure for that; besides, she loved 
her child too tenderly to think of abandoning him, or 
of clouding his young life with the knowledge of his 
mother’s guilt. 





CHAPTER IL 


Mr. Rivers was a man of few words; he made no 
parade of his affections, but so far as he understood 
his obligations, he was desirous of perfurming the 
part of a kind husband; and thinking that the change 
in Fanny might be caused by too much care aud 
anxiety, he proposed to send for a widowed aunt to 
relieve her. 

He had made this proposition before, but Fanny 
had strongly opposed it, preferring to take the entire 
charge of her household on herself. But this time she 
made no objection; the unreal world in which shé 
lived making the duties that were formerly s pleasuré 
distasteful and void of interest. ‘ 

So it was with a feeling of reliof that she relin- 
quished the management of her domestic affairs t 
her husband's aunt, Mrs. Marden; though, as Mr. 
Rivers did not give his reasons for this change, she 
unfortunately saw in it another proof of his indiffer- 
ence to her society. , 

Mrs. Marden was a person of considerable exper! 
ence and penetration, united with great kindness of 
heart. She had visited Fauny in the early part 
her married life, and iad become much interested i 
her, and she was therefore proportionately surprise! 
and grieved at the marked change that had come ove 
her. , 

But she was not long in discovering the trouble 
and was surprised at her nephew's ignorance r’ h-« 
trne cause of his wifo's malady, which she saw pis! 
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ms more of the mind than the body, and the danger 
{ the course they were both pursuing. 

Shesaw that they were both unhappy ; that Fanny’s 
ove and confidence were entirely withdrawn from her 
pusband ; and that he, displeased and annoyed at what 
pe deemed her unreasonable conduct, was not only 
jking no measures to regain them, but by his as- 
gamed coldness and indifference was confirming her 
in the belief that he had uo affection for her. 

Her heart yearned to set them right, but the diffi- 
culties of interfering in any such case without making 
mattere worse, for some time kept her silent. She 
was well acquainted with her nephew’s disposition, 
snd feared that, if he realized the extent of his wife’s 
delusion, the severe measures he would take would, in 
Fanny’s state of mind, still further estrange them, 
if not result in their entire separation. 

Fanny talked freely with Mrs. Marden upon the 
subject of which her mind was so full, and, deceived 
by the attention with which her aunt listened, she 

to expatiate at length upon the wonderful reve- 
lations with which she was favoured, and especially 
did she dwell upon the miraculous powers of her 
new friends, and their unearthly purity and good- 


ness. 

Mrs. Marden ventured gently to caution Fanny 
sgainst trusting too implicitly to the guidance of those 
who, even at the best, were mere mortals, and liable 
toerr. But she saw in a moment, by the change of 
Fanny’s countenance, that her words had given 
offence, and by the coolness with which she after- 
wards treated her, that she was the object of sus- 
pieion, if not of dislike. 

Pained at this evident misconstruction of her 
motives, Mrs. Marden said no more, trusting that 
Fanny’s natural good sense and integrity would keep 
her from any serious error. 

In the meantime scandal was busy with the hitherto 
wasullied name of Fanny Rivers. 

Cautious as Mr. Brooks was, the attentions he 
lavished upon Fanny, and her evident preference for 
his society, could not long remain unnoticed, and many 
severe reflections were cast upon her conduct by those 
whose hearts were less pure than hers. 

But no intimation of this came to him whom it 


* most deeply concerned; the guardian of her honour. 


aad to whom, despite of his apparent indifference, i 
was as dear as the apple of his eye. 

Unwilling to awaken the suspicions of Mr. Rivers, 
Brooks never called upon Fanny at her residence. 
They met frequently at Mrs. Muggins’, and he invari- 
ably walked home with her, but never went farther 
than the gate. 

So Mrs. Marden was ignorant of their intimacy, 
until quite late one evening, as she was wondering at 
Fanny's non-appearance, hearing voices outside, she 
went to the window and saw Fanny and Brooks 
standing at the gate. 

It was a beautiful evening in Jane, and the bright 
rays of the moon fell full upon their countenances. 
Fanny’s eyes were raised upwards to the starry 
heavens, and though her cheeks wore an unnatural 
flush, and the eyes had a strange glitter in them, 
there was in her whole, appearance an entire un- 
consciousness of evil, that was in singular contrast 
to the expression upon the countenance of the man 
beside her, and whose eyes were fixed intently upon 
her face, 

In that look, Mrs. Marden read the full extent of 
Fanny’s danger, and saw that though she was as yet 
innocent of any real or intentional wrong, her feet 
were standing upon slippery places, 

In reflecting upon this unhappy state of affairs, Mrs. 
Marden passed a sleepless night; the result of which 
was a determination to endeavour to open her nephew's 
eyes to the nature of the influence to which his wife 
Was subjected, and the imprudences into which it was 
leading her. But she bad no opportunity of speaking 
to him through the day. 

At night, Fanny again announced her intention of 
Roing out ; telling Mrs. Marden that she need not sit 
up for her, as she should not be back until late. 
Where, Mrs. Marden readily conjectured, having 
heard shat Mrs. Muggins was to deliver a discourse 
that evening upon the subject of Platonic affection. 

When Mr. Rivers came home and found that his 
Wile was again absent, he remarked to his aunt that 

Fanny was out a great deal, lately ; that he rarely 
caught a glimpse of her, except at meal-times.” 

This remark he had made to her before—for since 

anny had been relieved from the necessity of re- 
maining at home, she had allowed herself a greater 
latitude than ever—and Mrs. Marden had passed it 
on without any comment. But this time she said: 
it? Ji you think itis wrong, John, why do you allow 

Mr. Rivers looked surprised. 
ap I did not say that it was wrong, aunt,” he said; 


* >) 


anny is young, and it is natural that she should 


i care to be confined a great deal at home. Still, 


santer for me if she were a little more domesti- 
cated.” 
Here he gave an involuntary sigh, and took up a 
paper, as if to drive some unpleasant recollections from 
his mind. 
“I dare say it would,” said Mrs, Marden, drily, for 
she was vexed at his persistent refusal to see what 
was 80 plain to every one else. “ But Ido not think 
that the discourse she will hear te-night at all calca- 
lated to bring about this very desirable result ; and it 
surprises me, John, that you are so blind as not to 
perceive that the meetings Fanny is attending, and 
the society into which she is thrown, are having the 
worst possible effect upon her.” 
Mr. Rivers looked at his aunt in undisguised asto- 
nishment. 

“To what meeting has Fanny gone?” he in- 
quired. 

Mrs. Marden told him. 

“Fanny knows that I would strongly disapprove 





of her attending such places,” he said, his brow darken- 
ing, “and I was not aware that she did. It seems | 
that my wishes have little weight with her! ” 

Mrs. Marden knew well what that look and tone 
foreboded, so she hastened to say : 

“Perhaps if you were to spend a little more time | 
with her—go out with her yourself—she would act 
differently. As you say, she is young, and young | 
wives ought not to be left too much to themselves.” 

Mr. Rivers looked troubled; his was one of those | 
strong, slow natures, difficult to arouse, but, when | 
once aroused, quick to see and stronz to feel. 

He had felt his wife’s growing coldness and indif- 
ference sensibly, but thinking it to be beyond his 
power to remedy, had endeavoured to withdraw his 
thoughts from it as much as possible, as his domestic 
unhappiness increased, concentrating them more and 
more upon his business, 

But now that his eyes were opened, the clue to 
much of Fanny’s behaviour, which had seemed inex- 
plicable to him, flashed upon him. 

“Do you think that the influence you speak of has 
anything to do with the singular change that has 
come over Fanny of late? ” he inquired. 

“T think that it has everything to do with it. And 
to speak plainly, John, I think it is manifestly your 
duty to interfere—to exert your authority, if need be, 
to remove it at once. She will herself thank you 
when she is capable of understanding the danger of 
her present course.” 

Mr. Rivers made no reply to this. He resumed his 
paper, and te all appearance was deeply absorbed in 
its contents. But soon he laid it down, and remarking, 
as he glanced at his watch, “that it was nearly time 
for the lecture to be over, and he would go and re- 
turn with Fanny,” he hastily left the house. 

When Mr. Rivers entered the hall in which the 
meeting was held, he found that it was densely 
crowded; for the subject of the discourse was of a 
nature ealculated to arouse the interest of the young 
of both sexes, but contriving, with some difficulty, to 
secure a seat which commanded a good view of the 
audience, he looked anxiously around for Fanny. He 
was not long in discovering her; and as his eyes fell 
upon her, he thought that he had never seen her look 
so radiantly beautiful. 

It was a warm night, and she had removed her hat, 
revealing the singular beauty of her hair, which, as it 
rippled away from the blue-veined temples, looked like 
threads of gold; the deep crimson upon the cheeks and 
lips heightened rather than detracted from the deli- 
cacy of the compler’on; while her eyes, generally as 
blue as a summer sky, owing to the unnatural expan- 
sion of the pupil, looked almost black, and shone with 
an unearthly lustre. 

The gaze that was fixed intently upon the speaker, 
the parted lips, the slender fingers that played with the 
ribbons of the hat she held in her hands, betrayed an 
intense excitement, an absorbing interest that were 
painful to look upon, 

As Mr. Rivers’ eyes wandered from Fanny's coun- 
tenance to that of the man who sat beside her, he 
started, as if stung by a serpent. 

As the reader will readily surmise, it was Howard 
Brooks, whese eyes were fixed upon her face, as 
though intoxicated by its exceeding beauty. 

Mr, Rivers was at no loss to interpret that look, and 
his blood boiled in his veins that any one should dare 
“to look at his wife thus. 

He gave a quick, searching glance at Fanny, to see 
if she shared in the guilty passion that was plainly 
visible upon the countenance of her companion ; but 
her look and manner showed that she was entirely 
oblivious to everything but the eloquent rhapsody 
that was flowing from the lips of the speaker, and he 
gave a sigh of relief. 

Yet he saw by the looks and smiles of many who 





were present that however innocent his wife might 
be, already in the minds of the community he was a 
dishonoured husband, and his soul was crushed with 


cannot say but that it would bea great deal plea- | a bitter feeling of shame and humiliation. 





It was only by a powerful effort that Mr. Rivers 
retained his composure, but the strong pride of his 
character made him shrink from a public exposure ; 80 
he remained quietly seated until the close of the dis- 
course. 

At last, greatly to Mr. Rivers’ relief, the speaker 
ceased, and the audience began to disperse. But 
Fanny still remained motionless, in the same position 
in which she sat during the whole evening, antil 
Brooks, bending his head, said a few words to her, 
she then mechanically arose and moved towards the 
door. 

As she did so, many eyes rested upon her, half- 
curiously, half-scornfully. But they might have 
spared themselves the trouble; her mind took in no 
sense of the objects upon which her eyes rested’; 
absorbed in the creations of a morbid and diseased 
imagination, she looked as though she was walking in 
her sleep. 

Mr. Rivers walked close behind them, though un- 
noticed by either. As they emerged into the open 
air, Brooks, under the pretence of adjusting her shaw], 
laid his hand, half-caressingly upon one of the white 
shoulders, which gleamed distinctly through the 


| white bertha that was its only protection. 


This was more than Mr. Rivers could endure, and, 
stepping forward: 

“I will relieve you of your charge,” he said, laying 
his hand upon his shoulder. 

Brooks knew Rivers by sight, but in the dim light, 
failed to recognize him, 

“By what authority do you interfere?” he said, 
haughlitily. 

“By the authority of a husband,” was the quiet 
reply. 

And without another word or look at the abashed: 
and confounded man, Mr. Rivers drew Fanny’s arm... 
within his own, and turned his steps homeward. 

The rage and mortification which filled Howard - 
Brooks’ heart, were heightened by the fact that this 
little scene was witnessed by several of his acquaint- 
ances, to whom he had secretly boasted of his influ- 
ence over the heart of pretty Mrs. Rivers, and who 
appeared to be greatly amused at his discomfiture. 
He inwardly vowed to have his revenge. And thus . 
another incentive was added for the accomplishment. 
of the ruin of the deluded woman, who believed him. 
to be the very soul of purity and honour. 

In the meantime, Fanny and her husband silentl 
pursued tieir way homeward. The slight tremor o 
Fanny’s arm, as it rested upon his, softened her hus- 
band’s resentful feelings; for he fancied that it pro- 
ceeded from contrition and fear of his displeasure. 
His conscience did not fail to condemn him for his 
careless guardianship of the impulsive and thought- 
less heart that had been committed to his keeping. 
He felt that, however imprudent, she was still innd- 
cent; and a pitying tenderness came over him, such 
as @ father might feel towards an erring child. He- 
felt, that though he must be firm, he would be very. 
gentle with her. 

With his mind busy with these thoughts and reso~ 
lutions, he was both shocked and confounded, when 
Fanny, as soon as they entered the house, drew her 
arm from his, and turning her flashing eyes upon 
him, exclaimed : 

“Well, Mr. Rivers, I hope you have made both 
yourself and me sufficiently ridiculous to-night!” 

But startled as he was, he did not lose his self-pos- 
session. 

“ Be calm, and listen to me, Fanny,” he said, seat- 
ing himself by her side, and taking her hand in his, 
which she hauglitily withdrew, saying : 

“T am perfectly calm; and as to listening, I am:. 
quite willing to hear any excuse, if you have any to 
give, for offering such a public insult to an honourable 
and high-minded man!” 

“ Honourable and high-minded! Ifyou knew what 
I know about that man, you would blush to take his 
name upon your lips! but I do not wish to reproach 
you, Fanny; I am far more to blame than you. I am 
older and more experienced, and had I watched over 
you as I ought, it never would have come to this. I 
have done us both a great wrong, but I trust that it is 
not too late to repair it. You may, you doubtless: 
will, consider me harsh and cruel, but I cannot see 
you rush on to certain destruction, and stretch forth 
no hand to save you; and must insist that you 
have no further intercourse with this base woman 
and still baser man who have obtained sucha strong: 
influence over your mind. Iam convinced that they- 
are the cause of all our domestic unhappiness. Indeed, 
I can date its commencement from your first acquain-- 
tance with Mrs. Muggins, since which you have not 
been the same person, or our home the same place as 
it was before.” 

This sudden transition from a state of high-wrought 
and unnatural excitement to the unwelcome realities 
presented by her husband, had the effect which might 
have been expected upon a nervous system alieady 
weakened and unstrung, and Fanny fairly trembled 
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with the angry and resentful feelings that for a 
mement choker her utterance: 

“Have you finished, Mr. Rivers? If you have, I 
beg-leave to'inform you that I shall not discard such 
true and faithful friends, just to gratify a whinr of 
yours! It matters little to me what you think ; a 
pe authority than yours has sanctioned our friend- 
ship!” 

“ Whose authority is that? ” 

“That of my sainted father.” 

For a moment, Mr. Rivers: looked narrowly at 
—T es if to see if she were not jesting, and then 
eaid: 

“Isit possible, Fanny, that you can be so deluded 
—that you can allow these pretended revelatiens to 
have more weight with you than the wishes of your 
best earthly friend 7” 

“ Tt isnot only possible, but certain that I shall sub- 
mit to no other guidance,” said Fanny, steadily. 

Had Mr. Rivers been acquainted with the first 
stages of mental disease, he weuld have perceived, in 
thia language, but the morbid irritability of mind 
already verging towards insanity; but, as it was, 
his unpractised eye saw nothing buat a rebellious 
spirit, stubbornly arrayed against his authority, and 
the unyielding will, that was a part of his nature, 
rose up to oppose it. 

“ Have you fally made up your mind, Mrs. Rivers ?” 
he said, in atone so cold and i¢y, that it scarcely 
sounded like the same voice that had spoken a mo- 
ment before. . 

“Most assuredly I have.” 

“Then listen to me. I am, as you know, a man ef 
few words, but what I promise I perform. If, in de- 
fiance of my wishes, you sti}! persist in this conduct, 
which is not only bringing shame upon us both, but 
disgracing our innecent child, there will be only one 
course for me to pursue. I shall not only deprive 
you of the guardianship of Frederic, but, considering 
you) bereft of reason, place you under the restraint 
ustial in such cases. The law will uphold me, my con- 
seienee will justify me in doing so. I am not trifling 
with'you. I warn yeu not to try me too far. If you 
aré 86 lost to the most common teachings ef right 
atid feason as to persist in your present course, I 
ehall surely do as I have said. It willbe useless for 


you to reply,” he added, as Fanny was about to 
speak, “for I will be answered, nob by words; but by 
eels!” 


Fanny maintained a sullen silence; and soon after 
Mr: Rivers left the room. 


CHAPTER IIL 


Tis unhappy couple met the next morning*at the 
table, but neither of them spoke—scarcely 
looked at each other. 

Mr. Rivers had the appearance of having passed a 
sleepless. night, while Fanny’s pale face and dis- 
pitited, listless manner showed plainly the evil 
effects of the life she was leading upon her physical 
heath. 

After breakfhst, Mr. Rivers went out to his busi- 
ness, #s usual; but returned in the course of an hour, 
atid addressing his wife, said: 

“T have made up my mind that it will be best for 
yon to leave home for a while; and I am going 
away to make some arrangements for that purpose. 
You can take Frederic with you, or leave him 
with Mrs. Marden, just which you prefer. I shall 
return to-night, and shall expect to find that you have 
everything in readiness to leave in the morning.” 

Mr. Rivers evidently did not wish to listen to any 
remotstrance, for as soon as he ceased speaking, he 
quitted the room, and before Fanny could recever from 
the agitation into which these words had thrown her, 
had left the house. 

As soon as she saw that he was gone, she burst intc 
tears and wept violently. 

Mrs. Marden, touched with pity at her evident dis- 
tress, endeavoured to comfort her by speaking of the 
benefit that a change of air and scene would have 
upen her health and spirits. 

But this, instead of soothing Fanny, caused her to 
break out in the mest violent invectives ; in which she 
did not hesitate to accuse her aunt of conspiring with 
— against her, and instigating him to take 
t 

Astonished at this outbreak, Mrs. Marden forbore to 
reply; for she perceived that everytling she said 
served to increase rather than allay her excitement. 

As soon as Fanny had recovered sufficient com- 
posure, she dressed herself and went out to relate to 
her sympathizing fmend this fresh instance of her 
husband's tyranny, and to obtait: her advice. 

When Mrs. Muggins learned the new phase that 
affairs had taken, it caused ler no little alarm; for 
she saw, ina moment, that unless she could induce 
Panny te commit some overt act that would entirely 
separate her from her husband, ail her carefully-laid 
plans would be frustrated. 





She saw that there was no time te lose, and taking 
her cue from what Fanny told her of her husband's 
language the preceding evening, she said; with a. look 
of sorow and com on: 

“My poor friend, when I reflect upon the terrible 
threat couched in your husband's. words, this sudden 
resolution of his fills me with alarm for your 
safety. Are you really so blind as to believe-that he 
merely intends toremove you from town? No, believe 
me, this-is only a ruse on his part to get yow into his 
power. Rest assured, he means to place you in strict 
confinement ! ” 

Now Mr. Rivers was intending to do nothing of the 
kind, neither did Mrs. Muggins suppose so. Itistrae, 
that Fanny's couduct was at’ times so singular, that a 
doubt as to her perfect sanity had onee or twice 
entered his mind, but there was not in his judgment 
sufficient evidence of the truth of this suspicion to 
warrant his taking such a step He believed that al 
that was amiss in her conduct was caused by the 
wrong influence to which she had been exposed, and 
hoped that an entire removal from it, together with 
a change of scene, would soon restore her mind to ite 
healthy tone; Butalas for poor Fanny! placing the 
utmost reliance upon this unprincipled woman, and 
her confidence in her husband entirely gone, this 
artfully conveyed suspicion threw her into the state 
of the wildest excitement; her face flushed and her 
eyes dilated with horror. 

“Impossible! Victoria,” she said, “I am in my 
right mind, and the law won’t allow him to take such 
a step as that!” 

Mrs. Muggins’ lip curled, and this time at least, 
there was no affectation in the bitterness of her look and 
tone. 

“You forget, Fanny, that men make the laws, and 
we women obey them. A man can put his wife any- 
where, so long as he pays her expenses, True, you 
are in your right mind, but your husband could easily 
get a dozen witnesses to swear to the contrary. You 
may be very sure that the law will not interpose to 
save you.” 

“Oh, my God!” exclaimed the wretched woman, 
walking the room and wringing her hands as she 
spoke. 

As she uttered this ejaculation, Mrs. Muggins quietly 
surveyed her with that scrutinizing look with which 
a surgeon might watch a criminal suffering under the 
infliction af “ the cat,” to see that he endure all that 
human nature can endure and live. At last, fearing 
that this.excessive agitation would place her beyond 
her control, she said : 

“ My dear Fanny, donot distress yourself so. However 
cruel your husband may be, you have frieads who will 
protect you, if you will only let them. You have often 
told me that your husband has aa iren will, that when 
his mind is once made up, it is immoveable; so you 
have nothing to hope from his mercy, no reason to 
think that his heart will rclentat your pleading. But 
there is one thing that you cam do, you can leave him! 
If you will do this, I will secrete you where he will 
never think of looking for you.” 

“But, my child, Victoria! How can I leave him? ™ 

Untouched by the terrible agony of the look which 
accompanied these werds, the pitiless woman. re« 

lied: ~ 
Pe But it must come to that at last, Fanny. Will it 
not be as easy for you to leave him, as to have him 
taken from you, and yourself consigned to a fate more 
terrible than death? You must either do this, or 
spend the remainder of life apart from all the 
world, and where you will neve’ be permitted to see 
or hear from your friends, and will, in addition tothis, 
be subjected to the most cruel treatment!” 

The fierce vindictiveness with which this was said, 
will be understood by the reader when we explain that 
when the peculiar bent of the rs mind first 
began to manifest itself, her husband, by the advice 
of a physician, placed her in oneof the institutions for 
the insane. The necessary restraint to which she was 
here subjected was very irksome to her undisciplined 
heart, and after chafing against it forsome months, she 
managed to effect her escape. 

“I do not speak from hearsay,” she resumed, as 
Panny made no reply, save by a visible shudder; “I 
know what these institutions are! I havea friend in 
B——, with whom you can bave a safe and pleasant 
home so long as you are willing to stay. I would go 
with you myself did I not fear that it would excite 
suspicion, but will not fail te come as soon as the 
storm has blown over. Rouse yourself from this 
apathy, Fanny, and decide whether you will go or 
stay. Your husband will soon return, aad then it wili 
be too late !* 

“1 will go,” said Fanny, removing her hands, and 
disclosing a face as pale as ashes. 

It was quickly arranged that, to avoid exeiting sus- 
picion, Panny was to go home, and collecting toxe- 
ther a few articles, valuable only from their associa- 
tions, return a few minutes befure the train started, 
taking a private conveyance from thence, 





At the appointed time Fanny made. her a 
but to Mrs. Mungine and ill-eoncealeg 
noyanes, 8 with: her, a iful bow 

could not lewve him,” said Fanny, raisi 
eyes timidly to that hard-featured fice, 0s if te = 
to its momentary look of surprise and disapprobation. 

Mrs, Muggins’ countenance: instantly assumed: a2 
expression of winning blandnese. 

“Of course, Fanny, I should be only too happy tp 
have you take-the dear little fellow, if you couid db 
so without danger; but I fear that it will be an addi- 
tional incentive to. your husband to make an offort to 
find you, that it may be a clue to: your hiding-place,” 

“If so, heaven help me!” murmured the unha 
mother, straining the child closely to her bosom 
“ And heaven “aye too, who would seek to take 
him from me!” added, a strange light gleaming 
in her eyes as she spoke, and holding up significantly 
a small, but 5 dagger, whiel Was concealed in 

will part with my bey only with 


Callous as Mrs, Muggins’ heart was, she almost 
sheddered at the look which accompanied these words, 
and deeming it predent to make no further objection 
speke soothingly te her, trying to turn her thoughts 
into @ different channel. Just then Howard Brooks 
entered. His brow darkened as his eye fell upon the 


“It is rather more than I bargained for,” he mut- 
tered; “but I can easily put his father upon the 
track, and thus get rid of him!” 

Now it had: been planned by this worthy couple that 
Brooks should accompany Fanny to B—— ; knowing 
that it would make her guilt conclusive in the eyes of 
her husbaad and the community, and thus render her 
completely dependent upon him; and aware of the 
bewildered state of Panny’s mind and her implicit 
confidence in them, they had not thought that she 
would offer any serious objection. They were, there- 
fore, considerably nonplussed when she not only re- 
fused his escort, but solemnly declared this must be 
their last meeting ! 

“No, Howard,”’she said, in reply to his earnest re- 
monstrance. “I will not give my stern and pitiless 
husband cause to say that I left him for the arms of 
another! But im the. spirit-land,” she added, her 
countenance lighting up with enthusiasm, “ we shall 
meet ere long, never to part again.” 

This: blissful prospect, which Fanny viewed with 
so much joy, seemed to be very unsatisfactory to 
Brooks, with whose feelings and wishes it did not at 
all accord. 

Unable. to conceal his impatience, he was about to 
urge her further, when a warning gesture from Mrs. 
Muggins caused him to desist. 

*Do not say anything more,” she said, in a low 
tone, drawing him aside; “it will be useless. Besides, 
you can easily follow her.” 

Brooks’ eyes flashed with secret triumph. 
so he could: he had not thought of that.” 

Little did Fanny think, as she train bore hor swiftly 
away from the husband she so misjudged. that he, 
upon whose honour she placed so much reliance, was 
not only in the same train, but had taken pains that it 
should be known that he left at the same time and for 
the same place ! 


« True; 


GHA PTER IV. 

Ir was quite dark when Fanny arrived at her desti- 
nation. She had been in B——— before, but never 
alone; so she at vs bewildered as she stepped from 
the train and fo herself in a busy, bustling crowd. 
Bot as she had the written directions to her intended 
place of refuge, she experienced no difficulty in finding 

t. 


i 
It was so dark, that she was unable to form any 

very definite idea of its outward appearance, but it 

seemed to be quite a stately and imposing edifice. 

As Fanny looked upon its mistress, Mrs. Larkins, 
in whose praise Mrs. Muggins had spoken so highly, 
a large, coarse-looking woman, very much over- 
dressed, and with a beld, disagreeable expression of 
countenance, she ceuld not help feeling disappointed ; 
but thinking that she might improve on acquaintance, 
she forebore tc form any opinion, but after handing 
her Mrs, Mugging’ letter, requested to be shown % 
once to her room, a6 both she and the child were very 


The room into which she was taken was large and 
handsomely furnished; and as the door closed, and 
seating herself in one of the easy-chairs, she took 
Freddie in her arms, who was © from pure weari- 
ness, @ feeling of peace and ty came over her, and 
she drew a long sigh of relief. 

The little fellow was very fond of his father, and 
justified as Fanny felt that she was in the step she had 
pe dad we rege ee er vy eee a es 
or “papa ; though she had persuaded herself in 
the belief that her husband had no love for her, she 
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sou'd net but know thatthe loss of his boy would be a 
heavy blow te him. 

After partaking of a-slight refreshment, Fanny par- 
ally disrobed herself, and undressing Freddie, rocked 
him slowly backward and forward in her arms until he 
fell asleep. He was an unusually lovely boy; and as 
Fanny looked down upon him, and felt the pressure 
of his head upon-her bosom, her eyes grew-soft and 
misty with the tender emotions that now filled her 


ie precious boy!” she murmured, “ he is all that 
I have to love, all that I have to live for!” 

Unnoticed by her, aman opened the door and glided 
into the room. 

There was something so hely in the sight-of that 
fair young mother, cradling upon her bosom her 
sleeping boy, smoothing caressingly the dark rings 
of hair from the: temples, and pressing to her cheek 
and lip the dimpled hands, murmuring between every 
caress words of tender endearment, that it seemed as if 
it could arouse in the heart of the beholder none-other 
save pure and holy thoughts. But ales! as. Howard 
Broeks gazed, it only aroused to ten-fold violence the 
evil passions that filled his. heart. 

He moved agross the floor with such a stealthy 
tread that Fanny did not perceive him until he was 
nearly opposite. Then raising her head, she gave a 
half-startled, inquiring look. 

“You here?” she said. Then that per- 
haps he came to apprise her of some danger, she 
fal! . 


tered : 
“Has anything happened? Have. you come to 
bring me any tidings?” 

The time had come for Brooks to\throw’ aside the 
restraint that was so irksome to him; and bending 
upon its unconscious object a.look of passionate love, 
he said ; 

“Is it possible that you. can. ask why I am here? 
I have come te offer to you a heart entirely devoted 
to you, e love that renders absence from you insup- 
P There was something so different. in hislook and 
tone from anything she had ever before noticed in 
him, that for a moment Fanny looked at him without 


speaking. 

“Ts this the way that you. keep your promises? ” 
she said, at last: “ You must know that your pre- 
sence here would ruin me, were it known; and if you 


loved me, a8 you say, you would not seek to injure 
me, You onght not to be here; and I.must insist on | 


your leaving me.at ence.” 

As Fanny said this, she-drew a mantle around: her 
neck and shoulders, while the crimson flush that swept 
upwards to her temples, showed how deeply her 
sense of propriety was wounded by this unlooked-for 
intrusion, 

“Ifllove you? Love is too coldand tame a word 
to express the emotion which you have inspired. In- 


comprehensible woman! can you longer delude your- | But all 


self with the idea that my love for you is that.cold, 
ee sentiment that will let me worship you 
ar off ?” 

Had these words been less expressive, the look 
which accompanied them would have enlightened 
Fanny as to their true meaning. In an instant there 
rushed to her mind the warning words of her husband, 
which she had laughed to seorn ! All at once the veil 

from her and she saw not only the 
moral deformity of the man she had so blindly trusted, 
but the fearful pit that had been dug for her, and upon 
whose very brink her feet werestanding. She shud- 
dered with horror—the sudden consternation which 
seized her depriving her of the power of 

Emboldened by, and misconstraing silence, 
Brooks attempted to take her band. 

Fanny flung it from her with a look of horror and 
detestation, As she rose up before bim in all the 
dignity of Ler outraged womanhood, she looked the 
very incarnation of beautiful scorn 1 

“Base wretch !” she exclaimed, “ how have I been 
— in — If you natal oe me 

m the insult of your presen will my child 
and seek refuge in the streeta.””” y 

As ¥anny moved towards the door, Brooke folded 
his arms across his breast and quietly watched her, 


while a smile played around his mouth. Placing her 
Pg oe the knob, she attempted to turn it, and 


en grew deadly pale Catching glimpse of the 
nn the eyes that were fixed upen her, she 


“lt do 

wit rh not immediately unfastem this door, I 
“Do,” returned Brooks “such outeries are 
£0 uncommon here, that it will doubtless receive im- 
Mediate attention! ” 

Fanny was silent, pressing her hands tightly ever 
her eyes, as if toshut out the Hight of that mocking 
ts ne, Fanny,” resumed Brooks, suddenly drep- 
Ping his cool, almast contemptuous manner, and 
*peaking in « winning tone—‘ let us talk reasonably, 


Supposing the door was open, where would you 
go?” 


“Where? Tomy wronged and injured husband!” 

“ Would he receive you? ” 

This question went likea barbed arrow to her. For 
a moment her courage failed her ; then she said: 

“T would sooner trust his mercy than yours.” 

“ Quite likely. But you must remember that in his 
eyes you have committed that sin that few husbands 


CHAPTER V. 


Contrary to every expectation, Howard Brooks did 
not die; though for some days his life was despaired 
of. After weeks of great suffering, he recovered, to 
find himself maimed and disfigured for life. 

This richly-deserved punishment deepened the 
resentful feelings he entertained for John Rivers into 
the bitterest hate; and he bent every energy of his 





ever pardon, much less a man like John Rivers. There 
is not a person but what believes that you not only 
fled with me, but are now under my protection. Should 
you return, your husband would repel you with scorn, 
and every door would be shut against you,” 

Had not Fanny’smind been completely preoccupied 
she would have observed an unusuai stir in the house ; 
the opening and shutting of doors: and the hurried 
tramp of footsteps. Just at this juncture the steps 
drew nearer, and the voices so loud and urgent that 
they attracted her attention. 

Listening, she heard the tones of her hostess, as if 
in earnest expostulation, and then a deep-toned voice 


in reply. 

“It is my husband! saved—thank God!” she 
ejaculated. 

Brooks started, and turned pale; for, like most men 
of his stamp, he was a coward at heart, and John 
Rivers, in his pres@it mood, was the last person he 
cared to meet. 

He went to one of the windows as if with the 
thought of escaping that way. But it was evidently 
attended with too much danger ; so, turning suddenly, 
he took a key from his pocket, and unlocking the door, 
passed into the hall. 

Then came the sound of a violent struggle, accom- 
panied by fierce oaths and invectives, followed by 
the sharp report of a pistol. 

As Fanny stood with her eyes fixed upon the door, 
breathless with horror and suspense, it was pushed 
open, and her husband stood before her, but so pale 
and haggard that she scarcely knew him. 

Overjoyed, not only at her safety, but his own, her 
first impulse was to spring forward, but there was 
something so terrible in theexpression of his eye as 
it met hers, that she shrank back aghast. 

¥ Perfidious woman! what have you done with my 


iy? 

As he said this, his eye fell upon the bed, and strid- 
ing across the room, he took up in his arms the child, 
who was ing so soundly, that all the noise and 
confusion failed to arouse him, 

Quick as thought, Fanny threw herself at his feet. 

“You cannot—you will not beso cruel, John,” she 
gaeped ; “oh, my husband, have pity upon me, and 

not rob me of my child!” 

There was a time when John Rivers wondered 
how he could have looked down upon that pale face, 
into those pleading eyes, and s such bitter words. 
the hard and cruel part of his nature was 
aroused in his bosom, giving room for no gentle, re- 
lenting thought, and fer a moment be gloried in the 
power that her love for her child gave him to stab her 
to the heart. 

“Your husband! Never address me by that title! 
I shame to think that you are the mother of my child! 
Take your last farewell of him, for you will never 
look upon his face again!” 

Just then a heavy hand was laid upon his shoulder, 
and a stern voice said: 

“ You are my prisoner!” 

Rivers, turning round, saw two officers of justice. 

“For what am I arrested?” 

“ For the crime of murder.” 

His face turned a shade paler. 

“Am I fhen a murderer?” he said, shuddering. 
“God knows I meant not to do this, but the sight 
of that man coOming from this chamber maddened 
me!” Then turning to his wife, who had risen to 
her feet, be added: ‘ This, too, is your work! Oh, 
woman, whom I have so loved and trusted, is not 
now the cup of your guilt and shame full? ” 

For a moment Fanny glared wildly into her hus- 
band’s face, as she did not comprehend him, 
and then, as the meaning of his words smote 
upon hersenses, she raised her hands by beth to- 
ward her head, as if to ward from it some heavy blow, 


with a strong effort every outward 
eS ge es he dg ete ore e turned 
away, tearing a rom his pocket-book, wrote 
a few lines to Mrs. Marden. 

Having done this, he delivered himself up to the 


5 


Ciena ad ented coreg with Geek Wits ter ely abe 





mind toward bringiag about his conviction for at- 
tempted murder. 

In this attemnt aided br the little effort that was 
put forth by the wefoudan., to whom the result seemed 


| to be a matter of indifference he would doubtless have 


succeeded, had it not been for the intervention of one 
of those circumstances which so clearly prove the 
existence of an over-ruling power. Owing to Brooks’ 
refusal to pay Mrs. Muggins the stipulated sum, 
a sharp quarrel sprang up between them; and insti- 
gated by a feeling of revenge, the latter, on being 
guaranteed her own immunity from ptnishment, came 
forward, at the trial, bringing an array of evidence 
| that not only completely established Fanny’s inno- 
cence, and proved that she was the victim ‘of a base 
conspiracy, but so clearly revealed thé'villany of the 
complainant, that every one who heard it felt that Jhe 
had only received the just punishment due to his 
crimes. 

The jury acquitted the prisoner, without leaving the 
box, to the great joy of the excited crowd, which filled 
the court, whose strong sympathies with the accused 
caused them to give audible expression to their feelings 
in an involuntary burst of applause, that the officers 
in vain endeavoured to repress, 

As thankful as John Rivers was, to know thet he 
stood clear of guilt before God'and his fellow men, the 
consciousness of the innocence of her, who was infinitely 
dearer to him than he had ever permitted her to know, 
was still more precious. 

The knowledge that, however much she had erred, 
she was as pure in thought and deed as when ke first 
took her to his heart, filled his breast with a softened 
tenderness. 

As he thought of the undeserved reproaches he had 
heaped upon her, his heart was touched with remorse, 
and he yearned for an opportunity to assure her of hie 
entire conviction of her innocence. 

He had, until now, avoided mentioning her name, 
and during his whole imprisonment, had made no in- 
quiries in regard to her, yet he was aware that. she 
had been very ill, though now considered out of 


danger. 

Believing that the truth and purity of her nature 
had died long since, it had made little impression 
upon him, but it new filled his heart with joy and 
thanksgiving. d 
With these thoughts uppermost in his mind, he 
ay yo oe = possible from nanieteen 

0 pressed roun m h eager con 
and was soon seated fa: dhe tin. on hip wap 4 
rejoin his unhappy wife. 

The news of bis acquittal had preceded him, and ag 
he * from i train, ae of his fellow-towusmen 
gras im warmly by the hand, anxious to —— 
their gratification at the unexpected result of his 
_ for his case had excited universal sympathy and 

terest. 

Deeply affected by these unexpected tokens of kind- 
ness and regard, Mr. Rivers responded warmly. 

But he could not avoid noticing, that when he al- 
luded to his wife their countenances fell, and 
looked sorrowfully from one to anether, and 
an ominous silence. 

Believing that this singular conduct proceeded from 
some lingering doubts as to her innocence, it pained 
and annoyed him, making him still more earnest in his 
desire to extend to her his countenance and protection, 
and by every means in his power to pened it her of 
his renewed love and confidence, 

Mrs. Marden had heard the intelligence of her 
nephew's acquittal, which had been transmitted by 
telegraph, but had net expected to see him so soon; so 
his entrance took her quite by surprise. 

Mr. Rivers was struck by her pale countenance apd’ 

sad and wearied look, but attributed it to anxiety and 
in regard to his fate. 

“T suppose Fanny is up-stairs? ” he said, after 

had interchanged an affectionate greeting. “P. 

child! I fear that I have been over harsh with her! 

er ‘They told me that she had been very 


Before Mrs. Marden could reply, he was startled by 
a sharp, prolonged cry, more like a wild animal’s than 
anything human, followed by successive bursts of 
laughter, so wild and unnatural that it made the bleod 
ourdle in his veins. 

Then came the jar of heavy footsteps, and sounds 
that denoted a violent struggle, and which evidently 
proceeded from the room overhead, 

“Great neaven !” ejaculated Mr. Rivers, springing to 





man who had now nothing more to do with life, 


his feet, “is that in Fanny's chamber ? ” 
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Then without waiting for an answer, he hurried 
from the reom and proceeded up-stairs. 

Mrs. Marden quickly followed. She reached him 
just as he laid his hand upon the door. 

“John,” she said, in an agitated voice, laying her 
hand upon his arm, “you must not go in there now! 
ou do not know—I have not yet had time to tell 
«you—— 

Must not go in there!” he repeated. “ What do 
you mean?” 

“ But, nephew,” persisted his aunt, still more agitated 
ag the strange sounds wit!in seemed to increase, rather 
than diminish, “ wait a little; Fanny is not in a fit 
atate to see you.” 

“Not in a fit state to see me, her husband?” he 
returned, excitedly, throwing the door open as he 


Spo 

_Never did John Rivers forget the scene upon which 
his eyes rested! Years afterwards, it returned to 
écare him in his midnight vision. Fanny was strug- 
gling furiously in the arms of two strong, muscular 
women. Her lovely face was flushed and distorted ; 
the eyes glared wildly from their distended sockets, 
while frem the.parted lips proceeded the most fierce 
and terrible imprecations. To add to her frightful 
appearance, the blood was streaming from a self- 
inflicted wound upon one of the temples. 

As soon as she saw her husband, her cries and 
shrieks redoubled, and slight as her form was, com- 

red to those who were endeavouring to hold her, 

er frantic and superhuman efforts to reach him nearly 
overpowered them. 

The strong man staggered back as from a heavy 
(blow, and the cold moisture started out upon his pallid 
face in large drops. Weak as a child, he made no re- 
sistance to Mrs. Marden, who came quickly forward, 
and taking hold of his hand, led him from the room. 

When Mr. Rivers became suflicieutly collected to 
converse with his aunt, she informed him that Fanny 
had nothad one lucid interval since he had left her. 
That for same days she lay in a stupor, which it was 
feared would terminate in death, but from which she 
emerged into a state of such violent excitement as to 
Require watchers by day and night. 

Desirous of sparing him the knowledge of this new 
sorrow, and hoping that there would soon be a favoura- 
ble change, Mrs. Marden had not alluded to it in any 
of her letters, but instead of these hopes being realized, 
she was growing daily more violent and unmanage- 
able. 

It was not like John Rivers to allow this blow, 
heavy and unexpected as it was, to so completely 
paralyze his mind as to render it incapable of action, 
while there was anything to be done. He had the 
good sense to perceive that Fanny stood in need of 
more watchful and enlightened care than any she 
could receive at home, and that every day’s delay les- 
eened the chances of her recovery. So to one of those 
institutions, that have beea the means of restoring so 
many wandering minds, did he carry the wreck of his 
once lovely and amiable wife; placing ler under the 
care of aman eminent for his skill and goodness, 
and who had been more than ordinarily successful in 
his treatment of the insane. 

Having done all that he could for her, Mr. Rivers 
returned to his desolate home, of which Mrs. Marden 
atill continued to take charge. He went mechanically 
to and frem his business, and performed all his aceus- 
tomed duties with the unvarying punctuality that had 
distinguished him in other days. Strangers would 
have discovered no outward tokens of the sorrow 
that had made his heart and life so desolate, but those 
who had known him in happier days, could but marvel 
at.the change. 

He was only forty-five, in the prime of manhood, 
but he looked ten years older than he did six months 
before. His tall form had acquired a slight stoop, 
while silver threads began to mingle with the dark 
hair that clustered around the temples. 

Whatever was the subject of conversation, no 
smile ever visited his lips, and his eye wore the same 
grave, ebstracted look, His boy seemed to be the 
only comfort he had left; yet he never smiled even 
wpen him, or fondled him as he was wont to do. 

Sometimes he would take him upon his knee, and 
gaze into his face with a look of yearning tenderness, 
end then suddenly put him down, as though he feared 
to let him wind too closely round his heart lest be too 
should be taken from him. 

In ,aceordance with the advice of her physician, 
Mr. Rivers forbore to see Fanny, though he heard 
from her every week, through Doctor , who duly 
advised him of any change that oceurred. 

For mapvy weeks, these missives, so anxiously 
expected and read with such breatiiless interest, con- 
tained little beyond these words: “no noticeable 
change;” or “more excitable;” or “a little, more 
quiet.” But at last there was a change, and she began 
slowly to mend r 





Near the close of a pleasant day in summer, about 





a year from the time of her arrival, Fanny stood upon 
the open veranda of a noble building, and looking out 
—e the beautiful prospect stretched out on every 
side. 

The wise and faithful care she received had been 
signally blest; the tranquil expression upon the coun- 
tenance showed that health and peace had again 
visited the sad heart and troubled mind. 








Yet there is a thoughtful, abstracted look in the 
eye. She is thinking of her far-off home. Will she 
never mingle in the outer world again? Never look 
again upon the face of her child? Never again be- 
hold him whose sterling worth she had just begun to 
know and prize? 

“ Your husband is waiting to see you, Mrs. Rivers,” 
said a pleasant voice at her side. 

With a beating heart Fanny followed her guide 
down the broad stairs which led to the reception- 
room. 

The door was slightly ajar, and looking in, she saw 
her husband standing by the window. His face was 
partly turned from her, but she could not but be struck 
by the marked change in his personal appearance since 
she last saw him. Her eyes filled with tears. “Is it 
sorrow for me,” she thought, “ which has made that 
brow so care-worn, that cheek so pale and thin ? ” 

The slight rustle of her dress attracted his attention, 
and turning round he caught » @limpse of her, and 
without uttering a word, or taking one step forward, 
he opened his arms. 

Never did a tempest-driven bird flee more swiftly 
to the haven of its nest, than did Fanny to the shelter 
of that breast. 

As Mr. Rivers’ arms closed strongly and lovingly 
around her, “ Dear wife!” he said, ina voice in whose 
deep tenderness there was so much solemnity that it 
sent a thrill of awe to Fanny’s heart ; and she felt that 
no two words in the English language could have 
given her suck an assurance of perfect leve and recon- 
ciliation. 
And as lifting her head from his bosom, Mr. Rivers 
held her a little way from him, in order tliat he might 
observe her more closely, what a contrast did those 
smiling lips and blooming cheeks present to the face 
he had looked upon in their last interview, whea 
Her vacant eye 

Met his, and knew him not! 
With chastened and subdued hearts did Juhn and 
Fanny Rivers renew the solemn vows that they had 
taken upon themselves six years before, but whose holy 
meaning they had never fully realized unti? now. 
The trials through which Fanny had passed taught 
her wherein lay her true safety and strength; and it 
was with a love an@ eonfidence that nothing had 
power to move, that she leaned upon the strong and 
noble heart that she had never before felt was wholly 
hers. 
And it was with a clearer understanding, a truer ap- 
preciation of her wants and requirements, her weak- 
ness as well as her strength, that John Rivers brought 
his wife back te the home that had been so long 
shrouded in gloom. 
So they live—not exempted from life’s cares and 
sorrows, but happy in that only true and enduring af- 
fection which, unlike the offspring of caprice and pas- 
sion, is based on mutual sympathy and mutual con- 
fidence. M. G. H. 





DEATH oF A Mepicat Man In A SNowsTorsM.— 
Dr. Gallice, practising in Langeac (Haute Loire), 
France, perished in the snow, on the 29th ult., whilst 
returning, on horseback, from his couutry rounds. He 
might have been saved but for the stupidity of some 
people, who feared to assist him without the aid of the 
rural police! 

Ciever Escarg From Gaou.—A woman confined 
in Wakefield Gaol, under a sentence of penal servitude, 
finding that her cell-door had inadvertently been left 
unlocked, se walked to a_room close by which is 
allotted to the matron., The room being without its 
usual occupant she immediately proceeded.to put on 
some of the matron’s apparel which she found there. 
Being arrayed in silk and other articles of private 
costume, she sed herself. of the matron’s keys, 
and by that means got uninterrupted passage through 
several wards, finally emerging into the outer yard, 
The keeper of the gate immediately opened to her, 
and the rustling of the silk and other respectable ex- 
ternal appearances disarmed suspicion. 

Spurious PHoroerarus.—Purchasers of so-called 
‘‘ portraits,” we fear, are frequently imposed on. The 
following extract from a letter shows how portraits 
are manufactured at the antipodes :—‘ H. and I went 
afew days ago to see the White Swan Hotel in 
Chandos Street, kept by a Mrs. Haller, who has a 

pretty daughter. As soon as H. saw the latter she 
said, ‘Bless me, how like. you are to the Princess 
Alexandra!’ ‘ Yes,’ said the: young lady, laughing, 
‘I believe-so.’ ‘Indeed you are,‘ continued H,; ‘ has 
nobody ever told you so?' ‘Qh, yes,’ replied the 








a 
other, laughing again; and then added in an under. 
tone, ‘ To tell you the truth, I have stood for a portrait 
of the Princess, and many hundreds of my likenessg 
have been sold for hers.’ Then she explained that 
photographic artist who frequented the house had 
asked her to oblige him by ‘ standing’ for the Purpose, 
and for the fun of the thing she had consented; and 
that is the way in which some of the ‘ exact’ like. 
nesses of the Princess have been produced.” 

“ DRUNK AND INCAPABLE.”—We cannot expect the 
police to add a knowledge of medicine to the qualifies- 
tions they may be supposed to possess, but we may bs 
allowed to suggest that it would be well if they would 
give up the practice of setting down everyone whom 
they see stagger, or reel, or fall, or insensible, a 
“drunk and incapable.” They are by far too much 
given to this precipitancy of judgment, and oftey 
make scandalous mistaxes. The other Sunday, fo; 
instance, Colonel Henry Brown, an officer who had for 
many years been in the service of the late East India 
Company, was riding on the roof of an omnibus, 
Suddenly he was observed to fall back. He was no 
sooner assisted down, than two policemen took him 
off to the nearest station-house, and charged him with 
being ‘“‘drunk and ineapable.” The unfortunate 
gentleman protested that he was ill, and when the di- 
visional surgeon was sent fer he said he was ill, and 
recommended that he should be taken home. This 
was done, and shortly afterwards Colonel Brown died 
of apoplexy. Would it not be well if the police were 
mustered occasionally, and lectured by the divisional 
surgeon on the possibility of a man staggering or 
reeling, or falling back or down, without being neces- 
sarily “ drunk aud incapable ? ” 

Tue Empress Evernre.—At the ball given by ths 
Princess Mathilde the toilet of the Empress produced 
a most striking effect, and will no doubt become the 
theme upon which the most numerous variations will 
be played during the whole of the spring. It 
consisted of a satin dress of Scoteh tartan, of no 
particular clan, however—a gathering of the clans, as 
it were, im which red and bright green predominated— 
made with several skirts, each one edged with narrow 
satin quilling of one of the colours of the tartan. On 
her head her Majesty wore one of those fantastic 
little toques which an erroneous tradition has placed 
upon the flowing locks of Flora Macdonald.  ‘I'wo 
aigrettes of heron’s plumes ornamented the front, and 
these being fastened by two dazzling agraffes of 
diamonds gave a most elegant and courtly appearance 
to the whole. The evening was devoted to poetry. 
A piece by Theodore de Bauville—a sort of counter- 
part to the “ Fourberies de Scapin "—being played 
before a sereen, where the guests were requested to 
behold im their mind's eye the Bay of Naples, 
Versuvius, and the country round. Coquelin and 
Emma Pleury played the two ‘characters of the piece 
with much applause; and the evening beginning 
early finished early, amid much hope that the same 
entertainment would be frequently renewed. 





THE LOVE OP A MOTHER 


Tus is a selfish world. Who has not felt its 
chilling spirit of exclusiveness, and turned weary and 
heart-sick from the encounter with the stern realities 
of life? Thereis much that is good in human nature; 
many a disinterested act is performed, which may 
never be known until the day that reveals all things; 
yet still, the atmosphere of life is cold and repelling, 
and the heart often longs vainly for a love which 
shall fill its utmost yearnings, and a sincerity that 
shall reflect its own. 

The suspicions, the crowding cares, the petty 
interests of selfish policy, soon harden the pliant 
nature; and the spirit that leaped to the lists of life, 
warm with a generous fervour, droops and is discou- 
raged, or worse, is fettered and spell-bound by the 
paralyzing touch of the world's selfis!iness. 

Yet there is one spot left green with the verdure of 
Eden—one oasis in the desert of life—over which no 
breath of self-interest ever blew: it is the pure, deep, 
holy love of a mother. 

Who, that bas been blessed with a pious mother, 
does not feel his temples still throb to her gentle 
touch, and feel that her loving eye is the star that 
guides him still, even though its beam has long been 
quencied in the sleep of death? ‘ 

It may be long years since she folded the little 
fingers at’ her side, and taught the evening prayer; 
yet we remember the soft hait, and the smooth, ki 
forehead, and it seems but yesterday since her 
noiseless foot stole threugh our chamber, while all but 
she were tired by the feverish sufferer. And when 
youth bursts away in its beauty and fearlessness, 
there is one voice which ever follows with gentle and 
warning tone—one hand which draws with a restrall- 
ing power to the good and the true. 5 

Disappointed, suffering, smarting under the world's 








injustice, the heart may feel forsaken and louely, and 
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ghile the crushing consciousness of falsehood meets 
as on every side, comes the sweet satisfaction that 
there is one true friend who will never forsake us; 
and in the deep sympathy of his mother, the man for- 
gets the injuries and cares of life. 

Wisdom she may lack; strength to avert the 
calamities of life, she may not possess; yet she will 
follow her boy in spirit to the battle-field, and with 
her fervent prayer, shield him in the strife, as by the 
wing of @ protecting angel, and when the battle is 
fought and her soldier returns to die, her heart thrills 
with joy that she may minister to him, and it is not 
until all is over that the blanch of a settled sorrow sits 
forever on her brow. 

It seems as if heaven, even here, had clothed her 
with immortality, and the nearest we can press to a 
mother, is to nestle to the wildflowers. We still feel 
the sweet influence she shed over life, and the old 
man speaks with an air of reverent affection of, the 
mother who stillis bright and beautiful in his memory. 

M. J.B. 





THE WIDOW’S MYSTERY. 


CHAPTERL 


Wuen Edmund Lyle first met Marian Gracey, sho 
was twenty only, and yet a widow. There was, per- 
haps, nothing very extraordinary in that. She was 
also remarkably sweet-faced, sweet-tempered, and 
generally interesting ; and Edmund Lyle fell seriously 
in love with her for these gifts of heart and person. 
There was nothing very extraordinary in that either. 

But, though she returned his love and confessed as 
much; though she was alone in the world, without 
nearer living kindred than a far-off cousin or two in 
India; though there seemed no difference of station 
or fortune of consequeuce between them (for she pos- 
sessed a sufficient income for comfort and even luxury, 
while he had a lucrative practice for a young phy- 
sician), and though, finally, he was also independent 
of any tie or influences Iikely to control his inclna- 
tions, yet she refused to marry him. ; 

And when he pressed her hard for a reason, she 
told him that the secret was not hers, but her child's, 
for whose sake she must keep it till he was old 
enough to know it, and be master of its disclosure. 

This was the mystery and the wonder. 


The child who thus held the destiny of two hearts | 


in his unconscious hands was an infant scarce three 
years old. 

The prospect was dreary enough, but Edmund Lyle 
was young, sanguine, and earnest. He told her he 
would wait. And he would have waited, if the events 
about to be related had not intervened. 

A few words as to Marian Gracey’s position at the 
time Dr. Lyle first knew her. 

She had come te the seaside town in which he prac- 
tised his profession about three months previously with 
her child, and had taken lodgings first at one of the 
hotels. Here she lived quietly, modestly, but well; 
occupying handsome apartments, with a private table 
for herself, her child, and her female attendant. 

This woman was very reserved; rarely mingling 
with other servants, private or public, of the hotel, 
and never condescending, upon any provocation, to 
talk of her mistress’s affairs, past or present. With 
this exception, however, there was nothing in the 
conduct of either mistress or maid to excite curiosity 
or provoke remark. 

Their names had been registered on. the hotel 
book of entry simply as “ Mrs. Gracey, child, and 
servant.” 

In the third month after her arrival, her child was 
taken ill suddenly, and the “ nearest, physician ” was 
sent for. 

The nearest physician, who was found at home, 
was Edmund Lyle, M.D. 

His skill, and the mother’s nursing, saved the little 
one’s life, 
cr for nearly two weeks, it had hung in the ba- 

vr : 


What wonder that, in those two weeks, mother and 
physician grew to know and appreciate each other by 
the sick child's bedside. 

As the boy improved, the mother failed; and when 
he was once more running about the rooms, it be- 
came Marian’s turn to submit herself as a patient to 
Dr. Lyle. 

A fortnight of rest and nutritious diet, however, 
sufficed to restore her. 

But in this fortnight the intimacy between doctor 
and patient was fixed upon the basis of mutual though 
unconfessed affection. So, when his professional ser- 
vices were no longer needed, Dr. Lyle continued to 
visit Marian Gracey, a8 a valued friend at first, and 
siterwards as an earnest, patient lover, 

My dear Mrs. Gracey,” said the young doctor, 
one morning shortly after her convalescence, “it 
seems to me that, as you contemplate a prolonged 
journ here, you would be much more cemfortable 


in some excellent private boarding-honse, than in 
this hotel. There is no real privacy in this sort of 
life—no possibility of feeling at home, as it were, 
and enjoying the quiet of your own fireside and 
its associations, The ringing of bells, the tramp of 
servants and guests, the numberless bustles and 
clamours of a public hotel, must interfere sadly with 
the repose you desire and actually need.” 

“They do, indeed,” replied Marian; “and I am 
quite anxious to change my abode to some quieter 
neighbourhood and more private lodgings. But I am 
a total stranger here, and the idea of starting out on a 
hunt after apartments is extremely repugnant to me. 
I have not the courage to undergo it.” 

“ There is no need,” said Lyle, cheerfully. “ Only 
tell me just what sort of rooms and other arrange- 
ments you would like, and I shall take real pleasure 
in being your ceurier in the matter.” 

“You are very kind; and I will net offend you by 
commonplace and vapid apologies for the trouble I 
may give you. I accept your offer as frankly as it is 
made, and shall rejoice, I assure Yeu, in the suceess of 
your search, for I long to be out of this Babel as much 
for my child's sake as my own.” 

So it was arranged; and in eight days from that 
time, Marian, with her child and attendant, took up 
their abode with Mrs. Amanda Stivers. 





CHAPTER IL 


Mrs. Amanda Stivers kept a first-class, private 
and exclusive, bearding-house. Mrs. Stivers (who 
was a widow with one child—a boy, of whom more 
anon,) prided herself chiefly upon three things: first, 
upon being the widow of an “ eminently respectable” 
merchant, who had been unfortunate in business by no 
fault of his own: secondly, upon the irreproachable 
character of her boarders; her constant care being to 
admit none but “ eminently respectable ” persons iuto 
her house, in which, she was proud to say, she had 
always proved successful: and thirdly, in never 
having had recourse to an advertisement in order to 
fill her establishment. 

Mrs. Stivers, however, was not without her troubles 
and mortifications. 

Her chief trouble and mortification was the not-to- 
\ be-restrained proclivity of her digestive and appro- 
| priative organs to prepare and distribute among the 
various portions of her frame an extraordinary amount 
of fatty matter. Whatever she ate or drank seemed 
to go to fat. “ Even pickles,” she sometime dolorously 
exclaimed, “ became fat in her system, she believed!” 

Her next trouble and mortification was her boy. 

This boy was some eleven or twelve years of age, 
with nothing special to distinguish him from the 
general type, except an inordinate propensity to ac- 
cumulate dirt upon all the exposed parts of his person. 

Even as everything his mother ate seemed to spread 
an additional layer of fat upon her, so everything that 
boy touched, or even looked at, appeared to leave its 
mark in a stratum of dirt upon his face and hands! 
If his mother washed his face, and made him wash 
his hands, once a day, she did so a dozen times. In 
vain—tley were always begrimed with dirt! 

But, barring this eccentricity, and a fondness for 
stamping up and down the corridors in heavy boots, 
whistling shrilly all over the house, and frequently 
up or down-stairs, the boy was a fair enough sample 
of boyhood, as boyhood now runs. 

Mrs. Stivers made no scruples about accepting 
Marian as a bourder upon the recommendation of Dr. 
Lyle, for his father had been her physician in her 
more’prosperous days, before the business misfortunes 
of the late Mr. S——, as his son was still; and she 
had perfect confidence in him. 

Mrs. Stiver's house was not, perhaps, in all respects 
the one Dr. Lyle would have wished for Mrs. Gracey ; 
but then ho knew that her establishment was respect- 
able, well-ordered, and, barring the boisterous clement, 

uiet. 
. Did space permit, we would like to give some 
account of the various guests at Mrs, Stivers’s their 
habits, manners, and conversations, as. bearing upon 
the subject of this sketch. But we must content 
ourselves with such an or’une as the events them- 
selves suggest. 

For a fortnight everything went pleasantly. Marian 
and Mrs. Stivers seemed to get on comfortably together, 
and what limited intercourse she had with the other 
boarders was agreeable. 

One day, about the end of the second week, how- 
ever, the following conversation took place between 
Mrs. Stivers and Mice Mink, an “‘ eminently respect- 
able” maiden lady, the occupant of the “ third floor 
back.” 


“Don’t you think Mrs. Gracey rather queer?” 
asked Miss Mink. 

“ Queer? why, I’m sure I don’t knew! how do you 
mean ?” replied Mrs. S., hesitatingly. 

“Why, she hasn't returned a single call from any of 














us (by ‘us’ Miss Mink referred to the eminently re- | 


spectable army of boarders, of whom she was a valued 
unit), and she never comes into the drawing-room of 
am evening, and she hasn’t received a single call, ex- 
eept from Dr. Lyle; but he comes often enough!” 
said Miss Mink, ironically. 

“ Oh, the poor thing is a stranger here; and she, no 
doubt, is in grief for her husband; she wears deep 
mourning, you know; and feels timid enough, I’m 
sure! A mere child, and a widow already! And as 
for Dr. Lyle’s visits, he’s the only friend she has here, 
and cured her child, you know. No!” added Mrs. 
Stivers, “I must say, Miss Mink, I don’t see anything 
very strange about her! She is an eminently re- 
spectable lady, or Dr. Lyle would never have recom- 
mended her to me, that you may be sure of! ” 

“Um—well! perhaps so!” muttered Miss Mink. 
“But unless I’m deaf and also blind, which I don't 
think I am, there’s something more than friendship 
between her and your Dr. Lyle; take my word for it, 
Mrs. Stivers.” 

_ Stivers’ dignity was offended, and she made no 
reply. 

But Miss Mink did not confine her remarks to her 
landlady. She employed her spare time (which was, 
pretty much, her whole time exciusive of that devoted 
to sleep,) in confidential speculations on the subject 
with Mrs. Gopher, and others of her fellow-boarders, 
and with such effect, that in a few days a formal re- 
presentation was made to’ Mrs. Stivers, that she owed 
it to her boarders’ and her own character for 
bility to make inquiry of Dr. Lyle as to the antecedents 
of Mrs. Marian Gracey. 

Mrs. Stivers was, at first, hugely indignant. She 
was a kind-hearted woman at bottom, and only stern 
and stony upon two points—the respectability of her- 
self and establishment; and her individual obesity, 
any allusion to which (though she spoke of it herself, 
even jocularly, sometimes,) by a boarder, was visited 
with instant dismissal. 

But further remonstrance and prognostic insinua- 
tions from Mrs. Gopher and Miss Mink (who were the 
deputation) as to the possible scandal and ruin tu her 
respectability that might result from future discovery 
of a blemish upon Mrs. Gracey’s character, finally 
overcame her natural good disposition, and frightened 
her into compliance with their wishes. 

As Dr. Lyle was coming down-stairs one evening 
(it was the very evening on which he had so earnestly 
pressed his suit to Marian that she had been forced 
to tell him the secret of his refusal was her child's and 
not her own), after a visit to his former patient, Mrs. 
Stivers met him in the hall. 

“ Doctor,” said she, “come into my room a minute, 
will you?” 

The doctor followed her into her chamber, and sat 
down, supposing Mrs. 8. was going, for the fiftieth 
time or more, to beg him for a preventive against the 
ever-increasing rotundity of her person. 

But he was terribly astonished when, after a few 
moments of asthmatic effort and cough (both some- 
what feigned), Mrs. Stivers suddenly said: 

“ Doctor, did you know Mrs. Gracey’s husband ? ” 

“Did—I—no! Why on earth do you ask me that?” 
stammered Lyle, flushing up. 

Mrs. Stivers again breathed hard for a while. 

“ Because—oh! dear! this fat! this fat !—because 
—you seem to know her so well, and she % s0 shy, 
and my boarders think she acts so strangely, and if 
there should—if anything disagreeable should come 
out about her, I'll never forgive you, Dr. Lyle! 
There, it’s all out!” 

The doctor rose, with indignant anger flashing from 
his eyes, and so far forgot himself as to put on his 
hat before he answered : 

“ Madam, the conduct of your boarders with 
reference to Ma—Mrs. Gracey, is simply infamous. 
No lady—I repeat it—lady could be guilty of such 
low, contemptible insinuations as those I have just 
heard from your mouth—speaking, as I know you do, 
not your own sentiments, but those of tle creatures 
you have suffered to—to—in short, much as I respect 
you personally, Mrs. Stivers, I cannot but be indig- 
nant at the weakness you have exhibited in thus per- 
mitting yourself to be the mouth-piece of such a set 
of slanderers!” 

Here the doctor paused, for lack of breath, and 
began pacing rapidly up and down the room, still 
with his hat on, and fury in his face. 

But Mrs. Stivers “was up,” too, now. Toimpugn 
the respectability of her guests was to insult her in 
the deadliest manner. She would have foresworn her 
own flesh and blood under such provocation. a) 

No wonder, then, that she delivered such ah 
anathema upon the doctor as fairly frightened the fury 
out of poor Lyle, and left him the picture of “ wan 
despair.” 

“ Four-and-twenty hours I give you, sir,” thus cual- 
minated Mrs, Stivers; “four-and-twenty hours, and 
not one minute more, to provide your with 
other lodgings! If your respected father were alive, 
sir, I would go to him this minute and tell him how 
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his son had insnited me and my household to my very 
face! And if my poor husband * herethe old lady 
broke down, and lapsed at once from the furious into 
the tearful state. 

‘raking advantage of the lull, the young doctor 
spoke soothingly and gently to her, until he finally 
succeeded in obtaining a partial pardon, and a promise 
that she would say nothing te Mrs. Gracey on the sub- 
ject of leaving, nor mention this interview toany one, 
on condition that he assumed the task of taking Marian 
away (for tliis she resolved on; “she should never be 
able to bear the sight of her again,” she said, “after 
what had happened this night,”) within a week—she 
extended the time to a week, “for the sake of old ac- 
quaintance,” she said, “ but not a day longer Ny 

* * . . 


That night, Edmund Lyle, lying sleepless upon his 
bed, determined that for her own sake, if not for his, 
Marian Gracey must disclose her secret to him, and 
that, for both their sakes, she must consent to be his 
wife—and at once ! 

He made his preparations accordingly the next 
morning, and at noon called upon Marian. 

Delicately but firmly, he renewed his suit, urging 
everything he could think of in its favour, combating 
every argument against it, till he perceived her resolu- 
tion falter. Then, bringing up his last reserve, he 
told her, but with exceeding care and reticent delicacy, 
of the suspicions and slanders her isolated position 
already had expesed her to in the house of Mrs. Stivers, 
and how they would follow her whithersoever she 
went, unless she gave some one the right to refute 
them, and protect and upkold her in the face of the 
world. He was eloquent, earnest, and impassioned, 
and—he conquered ! 

With tears, with beseeching prayers that he would 
not desert her, but remember that it was his will to 
know—not hers—to tell her secret of shame, and that 
when she had told him, she herself and her 
child at his mercy ; to all of which, though in terrible 
suspense, and striving against a dark doubt which 
would now and then fall cold on his heart, Edmund 
solemnly answered, that his life was hers. In this 
manner, shetold him that, the father of her child— 
her husband—bad been a felon, and had died a felon’s 
death! And having spoken it, she lay, pallid and 
pulseless, in his aris. 

When Marian recovered her senses, and opened her 
eyes, they met those ef Edmund Lyle, filled with 
tender light, cloudless and serene, looking down into 
her own; avd her heart leaped with a strange bound, 
that flushed threugh her whole being like a draught 
of generous wine. 

“And is that all, my own dearest Marian?” mar- 
mured Edmand, wit! « smile. 

“All!” whispered Marian, “save that—that he 
‘was pure when | became his wife. He fell, through 
great temptation, Edmund; but——~” 

She could not go on, for a great sob that would 
ewell up in her throat; and Edmund clasped her to 
his breast, and kissed her on the forehead, as he 
said: 

“ Let it reat, dearest, till our hereafter!” 
* * o . 


That.day week they were wedded. 

Mrs. Stivers was not present at the ceremony. 

Miss Mink regarded Dr. Lyie’s marriage with Mrs. 
Greeey simply in the light of a triumph to her powers 
ef discrimination. 

“Didu’t I tell you there was something beyond 
friendship between them?” she exclaimed, wher she 
heard of the match. 

And to this day she crows over poor eh Mrs. 
Stivers, with that proof of her superior talents for 
observation. 

It was not till after they had their happy 
“honeymoon” that Edmund would permit Marian to 
eonfide the details of her sad story so his sympathetic 
ear. 
The memory of it has never, thus far, cast a cloud 
over their wedded life. 

Buch as it is, perhaps. we will tell that tale some 
day, for it is not without a meral. 

Neither is the story we have just told. 

For, it seems to us, that it is an example of the 
prophet's wise saying : “ Out of evil cometh good!” 

B. G 


LE 


Denes or a Rear Guarp.—October 8th. 
four days’ search ending in this manner, 
swifthy crosses towards ‘l'abor again, to Bechin, (over 
on the Lusctnitz, one march,) there to collect himself 
for Beneschaw and the other intricacies. Towards 
Tabor again; by his Bridye of Moldau-Tein ;—clouds 
ot Pandour people, larger clouds than usual, hanging 
round; hidden by the woods till Friedrich is gone. 
Friedrich being gone, there occurs the “ Affair of 
Moldau-Tein,” much talked of in Prussian books. 
Of which, in extreme condensation, this is the 
essence :—* October 9th. Friedrich once off to Bechin, 
the Pandour clouds gather on his rear-guard next day 


After 


at Tein-Bridge here, to the numberof about 10,009 
(rameur counts 14,000;) and with desperate intent, 
and more regularity than usual, attack grenadiers and 
hussars, the whole under Ziethen’s charge,—obliged 
to wait for a eargo of bread-waggons here. ‘ Defend 
your bridge, with cannon, with case-shot:’ that is 
what the grenadiers do. The Pandour cloud, with 
horrid lanes cut in it, draws back out of this; then 
plunges at the river itself, which can be ridden above 
or below ; rides it, furious, by the'thousand. ‘ Off with 
your infantry ; quit the bridge!’ cries Ziethen to his cap- 
tain there: ‘Retire you, Parthian like; thrice-steady,’ 
orders Ziethen: ‘ It isto be hoped our hussars can deal 
with this mad-deggery!’ And they do it; cutting in 
with iron discipline, with fierceness not undrilled; a 
wedge of iron bussars, with ditto grenadiers con- 
tinually wheeling, like so many reapers steady among 
wind-tossed grain; and gradually give the Pandours 
enough. Seven hours of it, in all: ‘of their sixty 
cartridges the grenadiers had fired fifty-four,’ when it 
ended, about 7 p.m, The coming bread-waggons, 

ing word, had to east their loaves into the river 
(sad to think of), and make for Bechin at their 
swiftest. But the rear-guara got off with its guns, in 
this victorious manner: thanks to Major-General 
Ziethen, Colonel Reusch, and the others concerned. 
Ziethen handsels his Major-Generalcy in this fine 
way: @ man who has had promotion, and also has 
had none, and may again come to have none, and is 
able to do either way. Never mind, my excellent 
tacit friend! Ziethen is five-and-forty gene; has a 
face which is beautiful to me, though one of the 
coarsest. Face thriee-honest, intricately ploughed 
with thoughts which are well kept silent (the 
thoughts, indeed, being themselves most inarticulate ; 
thonghts of a simple-hearted, much-enduring, half- 
tempered son of iron and oatmeal); decidedly rather 
likeable, with its lazily-hamging under-lip, and re- 
bearskin cylinder atop."—History of Fried- 
i Pe A led Frederick the C- 


Who 1s-tHe Duke or Cornwatt ?—The foreign 
press persist in calling the infant som of thé Prinee of 
Wales the Duke of Cornwall. This is an utter mis- 
take. His Royal Highness’s father, the Prinee, sits in 
the House of Lords as Duke of Cornwall—the Prince- 
dom of Wales being in no shape a Parliamentary title. 
The infant Prince, after his christening, will be called 
by his Christian name, with the prefix of Prince, 
until it may please the Crown to confer a Peerage upen 
him. 


rich IT. a 
Thomas 


A BEAR HUNT IN THE TYROL. 


Rusata alone does not possess the privilege of bear- 
hunting. As the upper summits of the Pyrenees and 
Alps present nearly the same climate and vegetation 
as the plains of Muscovy, the bear also lives there, and 


amuses himsclf in the same manner. We therefore 
fiad in the southern countries of Eurepe the large game 
of the north, the most formidable, and therefore the 
most agreeable animals to hurt. 

With an fron-shod staff in my hand a haversack 
upon my back, I was making my tour of the Tyrol 


a 

It was in the dread of seeing their suppli 
cut off in this way that the people of Viten ma 
solved to make a general sortie against this german 
dizing Attila. 7 

They had selected for commander-in-chief of thelr 
army an old chamois-hunter, bleached in this rude 
business, whese limbs had begun to bend beneath the 
weight of age, but whose hand was stil prompt, 
while his hearing was keen and his eye piereing, tor 
twenty years at least everybody had called him dep 
alter Fritz, and everybody related singular stories about 
the old huntsman. 

One day, for instance, when he had chased the 
chamois to the extreme summit of the Voralberg, he 
enveuntered Der Freyschutz, the free-shooter,. the 
patron-demon of huntsmen, whose Teutonic legend 
the music of Von Weber has rendered popular among 


us. 

Freyschutz accosted him, and as he himself had not 
got farther than the cross-bow, he asked of old Fritz, 
pointing to his carbine, “ what was that?” 

“ My pipe,” replied the cunning T'yrelean. 

“ Ah!” said the devil; ‘let me take a whiff.” 

“ Certainly, mein herr,” replied Fritz, and putting 
the muzzle of his carbine in the free-shooter’s mouth 
he pulled the trigger. F 

Bang! The devil sneezed three times, and then re- 
marked: 

“Your tobacco is confounded strong. Everything 
else is improving in this country except people's taste, 
Excuse my freedom, old fellow, but I don’t like your 
te 


As soon as old Fritz had arranged his battle array, 
the marksmen at the head, the trackers in the rear, 
the column moved, and I followed, curieus te see how 
this warlike expedition would end, 

They climbed very slowly, as mountaineers who 
know the necessity of husbanding their strength 
always do, and in perfect silence—a precaution noj 
observed in beating for hares, where no danger ocau- 
pies the mind and disposes it to reflection. 

On arriving at the entrance of the gorge where the 
bear had scoo: his den, the two bands halted to 
separate. ile the beaters, filing off one by one, 
went to surround and enclose the lewest and broadest 
part of the ravine, the hunters ranged themselves in 
the narrow and upper part, threugh which the bear 
might seek to escape, to gain the peaks covered with 
eternal snow. 

One concealed himself behind the trunk of sn old 
fir-tree; another hid himself in a crevice of roek; 
each one, in a werd, seeking to shelter himself from 
the eyes of the enemy, red at the same time a 
barrier against his fury. They were close enough, 
moreover, to help each other in case of need. 

When everybody was posted, one would have 
thought that this discordant eoneert of shouting and 
hooting on one side would have induced the bear to 
start forth on the other; but either from cunning or 
obstiuaey, fear or courage, the bear did not budge. 

After a sufficient lapse of time, one of the trackers, 
getting eut of patience, ed the den, accom- 

ied by a huge mastiff, which had accompauied 
im, to make sure that the lord of the castle bad not 
abandoned his lair. This came near costing 


last summer, after having concluded that of Switzer- | him 4 


land. 

On reaching the burg of Ulten, I found the male 
pepulation pouring out ef their houses. Some carried 
car*ines on their shoulders, others wore sabres. at 
their sides, the remainder ‘had at least the iron-shod 
staves of the mountaineers, and all were dressed in 
their holiday clothes, which, by their dashing cut, 
mixture of colours and perfect similarity, looked like 
a military uniform. 

T thought that in this time ef sudden popular com- 
motions, « new Andreas Hofer was commencing, 

inst the house of Austria, the rising of 1809 against 
apoleon. But all this noise and warlike preparation 
had a less lofty aim. Its ebject was simple to dislodge 
from the environs a very inconvenient and dangerous 
neighbour. 

Almost at the top of the mountain which overleoks 
the burg of Ulten, ix anarrow gorge, under a mass 
of firs uprooted by the tempest, a bear of huge pro- 

ions had just taken up his winter rs. So 

as he remained in this hermitage, stupofied like a 

and sucked his fore-paws fer his only 
nourishment, no one had any idea of seeking him out 


= picking a ——_ with him. 
ut awaking in the with an appetite = 
dered by a six polar fre he had cepaitthal te 
cultivated fields, and since the grain had begun to 
tarn yellow, he displayed an increasing audacity in 
his adventures. He was often seen at nightfall to 
descend from his fertress, to gain the cultivated 
patches, coolly to enter a field of oats or barley, to 
seat himself as if at a well-served table, and collect- 
ing a huge heap of stalks in his paws, convey them to 
his mouth, and delicately crunch the half-ripened 





grain. At each of his meals an acre was reaped. 


ear. 

At. the sight of the dog at his threshold, 
Mr. Bear sprang on the too valiant and confiding 
mastiff. Striking him with bis claws, he took him in 
his arms, hugged him to his breast, cracking all his 
bones in this embrace, and then dropped him on the 
ground, as completely flattened out as if a cartwheel 
had passed over his body, 

The dog’s master in the same way, perhaps 
from downright fear, perhaps to counterfeit death, 
and escape by this old stratagem from the terrible 
caresses of the bear. 

The latter approached the 
to smell it, and was extending a _ to turn it over 
on its back, when a ball struck him in the ear,and 
laid him stone dead beside the eorpse, which imme- 
diately came to life. 

It was old Fritz whe had fired the shot, as bold ss 
it was fortunate. A general hurrah answered the re- 
port of his carbine. Funters and beaters both ran up 
to get a near view of the terrible animal so season- 
ably struck down. 

e measured the body from the snout tothe pr 
another o his b wa to display his whi 
and formidable tooth ; bye} called attention to the 
amplitude and strength of his arma, his breadsh of 
paws and length of nails. 

In a short time, a little four-wheeled cart, drawn 
by one horse harnessed alongside the tongue, ascended 
to the field of battle, and the bedy of the bear was 
placed upon it, in the most threatening attitude it 
could be made to assume. 

As for oli Fritz, another honour awaited him. In 
the first place, his -peaked hat was t 
with a flowering b' of therhedodendren or Alpine 


carcass, hegan 





rose ; then with branehes of fir, his young companies 
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00D constructed a sort of chair, like the sella gestatoria, 
in which the pope is paraded at the great religious 
ceremonies of Rome, or the portantina which serves to 
hoist ladies to the crater of Vesuvius. Fritz was 
geated on this contrivance, notwithstanding his modest 
scruples, and four vigorous young fellows, taking him 
in this way on their shoulders, began to follow the 
cart, which was descending into the valley. 

On our road as far as Ulten all the inhabitants came 
out of their hamlets and chalets to meet us. The 
women waved their handkerchiefs, the men clapped 
their hands, the children shouted at the top of their 

ices. 

"Each one saluted in his own way the liberator of 
gis canton, the victor in these combats which recall the 
prowess of the demi-gods, and old Fritz, accustomed 
to these victories and i displayed in the 
midst of his glory, such a perfect good-humour and 
modesty, that there was no need of adding to the pro- 
cession monitor who whispered in the 
ear of the Roman hero, as his chariot rolled along the 
viasaora, “ Remember thou art but a sy x“ 
a 


THE NEW BRIDGES AT BLACKFRIARS. 


Ir is often alleged as a reproach to Londoners that 
they take very little interest in anything architeetural 
that econceras the metropolis—that they constantly 
pass. without observation its world-famous edifices, 
and almost wholly ignore those celebrated “ sights” 
which have such gn irresistible attraction for continen- 
tal visitors and “ cousios ” when come to 
town. There is, however, very good excuse for the in- 
difference of Londoners im this respect, for it must be 
remembered that they are “to the manner bern,” and 
have therefore become so familiar with the celebrated 
monuments and edifices of the great city, that they 
no longer possess much interest for them ; and perhaps 
scareely ever awaken in the breast of a genuine metro- 
politan any other feeling than that of wonder at their 
ugliness. But, however apathetic as regards the 
public edifices and monuments with which they have 
become familiarised, no one can allege that Londoners 
are indifferent to the vast engineering works and rail- 
way demolitions and constructions which are at present 
going forward in the metropolis. On the contrary, 
these undertakings are watched with the keenest inte- 
rest. Especially is this the ease with reference to the 
immense engineering undertakings now in progress at 
Blackfriars. These always command a large and ap- 
parently deeply interested body of spectators, whe 
from the old bridge survey, hour after hour, with the 
most unflagging interest, the operations which are 
being carried on. Here two bridges are now being built, 
and beth by the same engineer, Mr.Cubitt—one being 
the great four-line bridge for the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway ; the other, the temporary structure 
which is for a time to replace Blackfriars, 

This, as the first temporary bridge we have yet seen 
over the Thames in London, and for its own intrinsic 
merits as a very simple yet immensely strong con- 
trivance in scaffolding. merits some notice. Its length 
is 990 ft. from wharf to wharf, and it is built in two 
stories ; the lower one is 26 ft. wide (the width of the 
old bridge roadway); the upper story is raised 16 ft. 
above this, and consists of two footways, each 9 ft. 
wide, the width of the footways in the present bridge 
being only 7 ft. 

The lower stery is for the carriage traffic, the upper 
for pedestrians, and the four feet extra width of foot- 
way given to the latter is to accommodate the loungers | 
on either side who are sure to pass much of their time 
in looking over at the progress of the works beneath. 
This scaffolding, though called a temporary bridge, is 
in reality a permanent structure, as far as strength is 
concerned. It is only temporary in the sense that it 





is not built of durable materials, such as stone or iron. 
The lower piles are driven 10 ft. into the bed of the 
Tiver; the staying piles which carry the roadway are 
only 18 ft. from centre to centre longitudinally—those 
laid transversely are only 7 ft. apart, All these, too, 
are braced together with horizontal and diagonal 
bracings, and, in fact, even as far as the woodwork is 
concerned, the whole is built ef considerably greater 
strength than ordinary wooden viaducts for ey 
This bridge has three openings for river traffic, | 
each ef 70 ft. span. ‘These are formed by two long 

girders, 6 ft. deep, with ordinary transverse girders 

between. They are floored with wrought-iron buckle 

plates, and are covered with asphalt and paved with 

wood. The gradient of this temporary road will be ex- | 
actly that of the new bridge when finished—that is, a | 


rise of one in 40, instead of as at present one in 22—an 


incline only ese dreadful than that of Holborn Hill. | 
to a higher level above the roadway, are much more 


The approaches to the foot-bridge, as being taken up | 
Steep—no less than one in ten on either side. To | 


make these easily practicable to jane it will be 


mecessary that in wet and frosty weather such timber 


slopes should be well sanded, or they will be almost 
insurmountable. This steep gradient is only con- 
tinued to where the footpaths going and coming from 
each side meet the road traffic above, whence they 
are continued across the river at almost a level. 

This temporary bridge has been tested by a mass 
of iron weighing 36 tons being drawn slowly across 
the greater part of the carriage-way ; but under this 
severe test not the slightest yield or complaining 
among tke timbers could be detected, though the 
strain was certainly more than double what is ever 
likely to come upon a single part of the bridge at any 
one time. In April this bridge is to be opened, when 
the old one will be at once closed, and the work of 
removing it, to make room for its grand successor, be 
urged on with all rapidity. 

The new bridge, as shown in our illustration, which 
is to occupy the site of the old one, will be as great 
an improvement upon that which now cumbers the 
river, as Westminster is upon the heavy, dangerous, 
and steep pile of stones it at last with so 
much benefit to the public. The improvement that 
will result from the change, looking at it only as a 
question of accommodation for the publie, may be seen 
at a glance by a mere comparison of 

The width of the roadway of the old bridge is 26t.; 
the width of the new roadway will be 46%. Old 
Blackfriars has two pathways of 7. each; new 
Blackfriars will have two of 15 ft. each. The gradient 
of old Blackfriars is 1 in 22 ft.; of the new, 1 in 40 ft., 
ich on the surface 


next those, again, 175 ft. span, the centre arch beving 
a streteh of 185 ft. These arches will be all of wrought 
iron; the piers on which tliey rest of Aberdeen and 
red polished granite, with richly ornamented cornices 
and capitals of Portland stone. 

The total length of the structure frem end to end is 
te be 1,170 ft., ite wislth extreme frem point to point 
fd om 1301t.; ite height from high water, 364 ft., 

from foundatien te parapet, 81 ft, Thewaterway 
under the arches will be 845 ft., as.compared with the 
present of 769 ft.; ite he wader the 
arches will be 25 ft., and 4ft. lewer in height 
than the present structure, it will double the accoum- 
modation to river éraffic under it, owing te the ellip- 
tical shape and somewhat flat crowns of its arches. 

The style of the whole is to be Venetian Gothic. 
The two outside ribs of the iron-work that will 
be seen from the river will have open lattice 
spandrils of wrought iron, ornamented at their junc- 
tious with bold gilt flowers. The ribs beneath this 


will be in five joints, of great depth and strength, and | 


similarly ornameated, but on a larger scale. In the 
centre of each arch will be hanging shields, gilt and 
emblazoned. 

Over the latticework will be a moulding, carried on 
concave brackets, enriched with broad graceful leaves 
of foliage, while above all will come the balustrade of 
the feotways. This latter will be exceedingly hand- 
some. It will be formed of an open arcading of cast 
iron, each of the small columus which support it 
having highly enriched foliated capitals of the most 
varied designs, though all in strict keeping with the 
style aud intended general effect. 

Above these eolumns, tle cornice, se to speak, of 
the balustrade will be piereed in trefoils with a kind 
of moulded string-course to resemble a sort ef band- 
rail above all. This balustrade wili be 3}ft. high, 
and all its beautiful proportions and detail of design 
have evidently been studied with the utmost care, and 
certainly with the utmost success, The spaces 
between the many se ribs which go to form 
each arch will be built over with buckle-plates, and 
the usual bed of asphalt and stone pitching pavement 
laid above.all. So much for the iron-work. 

With the stone, as might be expected, higher efforts 
are made at ornamental details, and, in anarehitectural 
point of view, are made with even more success, 
‘There are to be four stone piers, each 130 ft. long by 
204 ft. wide, and 35ft. high from Trinity level. As 
the de-ign was especially framed to admit of con- 
structional colour, the masonry used here will be the 
blue-grey granite of Aberdeen, red polished granite 
columus, with bases and eapitals of richly-carved 
white Portland stone. 

To in, however, with the construction of the 
piers. They will, like all bridge foundations of the 
present day, be built im wrought-iren caissons. 
Seven caissons will be required foreach pier. These 
will be forced down to 20ft. below the bed of the 
river—into the London clay, in fact. When they can 
be got no lower they will be laid at the bottom with 
concrete, and built up inside ti they are solid. 

Four feet below lew water, the blocks of ite 
(all of great size) will be laid, and be sontinued up in 
the centre to where the iron arches rest: but on the 
external face of the picr,—that is, on each end 
can be seer from the river, they will rise apperently 





te the level of the balustrade. On the end of each 
pier, and rising from a bold rich pediment of carved 
white stone, will be a column of polished red granite, 
7ft. in diameter and 12 ft. in beight. This will be 
surmeunted by a gigantic capital of carved white 
stone, and this again with what we may term a cor- 
nice deeply cut and rich in its design. 

Above all, will be the massive ornamental parapet of 
white stone, partly pierced in bold yet simple designs, 
and this latter will form the balustrade surrounding 
the wide recess above each pier. It is difficult to 
speak too highly of the general effect of these piers as 
they will be seeu from the river. ‘'here is a simplicity, 
a massiveness and dignity in their whole proportions, 
and the effect of their colour-contrasts will be so 
striking that no merely verbal description can do them 
justice. 

When the piers are all finished, the pressure on the 
foundation will be only four tons per foot, or not much 
more than half the pressure on the foundations of large 
warehouses. The iron-work will, of course, all be 
tested before it goes up, and before the bridge itself 
will be opened; but it is almost unnecessary to say 
that the second testing in place will be a mere matter 
of form, for the sectional area of all the girders has 
been designed to be about seven times stronger than 
any strain that can ever come upon it in the reasonable 
course of London daily traffic. 

One niost ornamental and novel feature in the sew 
bridge deserves especial mention, both for its own 
merit and for the praiseworthy liberality and good taste 
the corporation have displayed in granting this extra 
expense for purely decorative purposes. 

At beth sides and at both ends the new bridge is 
to have a wide and noble flight of steps leading to the 
waterside. But, unlike other bridges, which generally 
have their parapets tapering away into insignificance 
at their extremities, the balustrades #¢ either end 
stop short and terminate in four bold massive pedi-~ 
ments about 26 feet high, somewhat similar to those 
which terminate tle balustrades at Lomdom Bridge, 
but far more lofty in size and noble im rtion. 
These will be surmounted with growps of statuary; 
and, though they are, after all, mere supplementary 
ornaments, withomt which, no doubt, the bridge, as a 
bridge, would do quite as well, yet the corporation, to 
their great honour, did not take this narrow view of 
it, but regarding the statues only as a splendid finish 
to the splendid work, almost unanimously granted the 
£16,000 required for the four groups. 

All these are to be equestrian statues in bronze, and 
20ft. high. Three of them are already decided on— 
Her Majesty, with Queen Elizabeth, at one end, and 
King Alfred, and most probably Edward the Black 
Prince, as the first and most renowned of our Princes 
of Wales, at the other. 

The cost of the whole work, including the tem- 
porary bridge, is enly £265,000, which is, at the rate 
of £3 per foot,—enly about 1s. per foot dearer than 
Westminster Bridge, which still enjoys the honour of 
being the cheapest and as yet the most beautiful that 
spansthe Thames. There is only one great drawback 
on Mr. Cubitt’s bridge, but this, unfortunately, is a 
most serious destroyer of its beauty. It is that the 
bridge which is being built for the Chatham and 
Dover line is so close to the site of the new Black- 
friars that from no point of the river can a view be 
got of one structure without the other also appearing 
and spoiling it. The distance between the two is only 
150 feet—a mere nothing in perspective. The spans 
of both are the same, but the railway is a level bridge 
and the City structure is arched, and, situated as they 
are, apparently almost touching, one most effectually 
mars the effect of the other. 

In these days of metropolitan railways, the Chatham 
and Dover bridge (which is a wonderful structure of 
its kind) must, we suppose, be regarded as a mn 
evil. But, necessary as it may be, it is most eordially 
to be wished that it was anywhere but alougside the 
new bridge of Blackfriars. ‘Ihe latter will really be 
a noble structure, and will add still further to the 
character the Thames enjoys above all other rivers 
in the world for the grandeur and beauty of its 
bridges. 

However, there is now no help for it. The bridge 
of the Chatham and Dover Railway is, to all intents, 
a fait accompli; and the two bridges must be 
accepted as pontine brothers, inseparable as the 
Siamese twins. We have fully described the one, and 
we must now say a few words respecting the other, 
which is “to connect the Admiralty-pier at Dover 
with the Great Northern ”"—in faet, to create direct 
communication between Paris and Edinburgh. 

The history of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
is instructive and interesting. In 1853, Parliament 
granted powers to a company to make a line in con- 
tinuation of the Nerth Kent, from Stroud to Canter- 
bury. The object was to save the great détour occa- 
sioned by passing to Canterbury round by Reigate 


that | and Ashford, and te put the people of Rochester and 
Canterbury in direct communication. In 1855 the 
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company obtained power to extend its line to Dover. 


This, however, brought it into collision with the 
Sout! Eastern, and it became necessary to obtain, if 
possible, a distinct entrance into the metropolis. | 
Therefore, in 1858, the company got power to con- 
struct a line through the heart of Kent, from Rochester 


to St. Mary Cray, and were enabled to make traffic 
arrangements with the Mid-Kent and West End and 
Crystal Palace Railway Companies, so as to obtain 
access over their lines to the Victoria Station. Thus, 
by degrees, and after severe conflicts with the South 
Eastern, this company obtained a direct route from 
London to Dover, with powers to make branches in 
various directions, so as to accommodate portions of 
Kent to which the South Eastern did not supply ade- 
quate facilities. 

Having got so near to London on an independent 





line of their own, it seemed to this company to be most 


desirable to get a separate and distinct entrance into | 


the heart of the metropolis itself. In 1860 they accord- 
ingly obtained powers from Parliament to construct 
what are called the Metropolitan Extensions of tle 
London, Chatham, and Dover. ‘These lines effected a | 
direct route from Battersea, through Stockwell, Herne- | 
bill, and Dulwich, to Penge, Beckenham, and 8o on to | 
their own original line. ‘They also carried a line from | 
Herne-hil!, through Camberwell, Walworth, and New- 
ington, to Blackfriars, where they obtained power to | 
build the bridge now in course of construction, and | 
make the road across Ludgate-street, which will 


bring this railway in connection with the Metro- | 


politan line at Farringdun-street, and so with the 
Great Northern and Midland Railways. 

These lines were so laid out as to form a circle, 
which will eventually be worked from Farringdon- 
street to the Victoria Station at Pimlico, accommo- 
dating on its route an immense population. ‘The por- 
tion of this line up to Blackfriars Bridge has so far 

rogressed that the company hope to be able to open it 
or traffic in May or June. 

The original capital of the company was £700,000, 
bat this amount has been swollen, as extension after 
extension was proceeded with, to upwards of 
£7,000,000. The difficulty attending the raising of 
this vast capital in so short a period of years has 
hitherto been the great drawback of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover, and it has excited the surprise 
of many persons how such vast amounts could be 
raised for a line from which no shareholders expect to 
receive a dividend until the works are completed. 
This has been managed principally by the issue of 
preference st6ck, some of which has been issued with 


| 





a rebate, whilst on other portions interest has been 


made payable, the arrears of which have been 
capitalised. The financial affairs of the company 
have been worked skilfully; but still it is obvious 
that unless there had been very strong influences to 
support the line, and a very favourable opinion of its 
ultimate prospects on the part of the public, the 
company could never have hoped to raise such vast 
amounts as they have raised for the execution of their 
works, 

It is considered that when the London, Chatham, 
and Dover is completed, it will not be a dear line. 
Its main line of 72 miles has cost, on an average, 
£52,700 per mile. Its metropolitan extensions will 
cost about £350,000 a mile. The average cost of the 
line will not greatly exceed £80,000 per mile, includ- 
ing everything; and for this outlay it will have not 
merely the traffic of the rich country through which 
it passes, but a direct line of communication, north 
and south, through the City of London, and connexion 
with 12 or 14 miles of railway in the midst of the 
most populous parts of the metropolis. The South 
Eastern Company, of which the London, Chatham, 
and Dover is the competitor, has a line of 306 miles, 
which cost on the average, nearly £50,000 per mile; 
and its metropolitan extensions to Charing Cross 
and Cannon Street will cost, when completed, not 
less than £1,000,000 per mile, and probably much 
more, 

By a recent arrangement, in consideration of a 
right to run over portions of its line, the Great 
Northern Railway Company have agreed to lend the 
London, Chatham, and Dover a sum of £300,000, at 
34 per cent. interest, for an indefinite period. By this 
means the Chatham gets what it wants, which is 
capital at a cheap rate, whilst the Great Northern 
gets what it wants, which is a West-end station at 
Victoria, and facilities for passing its traffic south- 
wards to more convenient stations than King’s-cross. 

The Italians say that we should “Praise the bridge 
that has carried us safe over; ” itis, however, impossi- 
ble to say anything in praise of Old Blackfriars, still 
we must devote a Fe lines to the structure which is 
now about to be demolished. 

Seven years (1753-1760) were consumed in ob- 
taining an Act of Parliament to carry forward the 
work, and in discussing the comparative merits of 
elliptical and semi-circular arches. Much scientific 
learning, highly seasoned with political spite, was ex- 
pended on the occasion. In fact, the battle of the 
arches, in the last century, was infinitely more fierce 
and protracted than that of the gauges in our time. 
The combatants on either side rallied to the cries of 
‘beauty’ and ‘solidity,’ Mrs. Robert Mylne, an un- 





known Scotch engineer, who had recently returned 
from Rome, and established himself in this metropolis, 
suggested the elliptical, and Mr. ‘Thomas Simpson, the 
most celebrated mathematician of his day, tle semi- 
circular arch. The palm of victory was ultimately 
awarded tothe Scotchman. His success was owing, 
in a great measure, to the untiring exertions of his 
friend, Mr. John Paterson, City Solicitor and 0.C., the 
original projector of the bridge. The last-meutioned 
gentleman, being the head of the Anti-Wilkite party 
in the City, unwittingly occasioned the introduction 
of politics iuto the strife, which was rendered keener 
by the fact, that his protégé belonged to the same 
country as Lord Bute, then the first minister of the 
Crown. Amidst torrents of abuse and ridicule, the 
quasi-fortunate engineer prosecuted his labours, The 
first stone of the bridge was laid 31st October, 1760. 
It was opened for general traffic on the 18th Novem- 
ber, 1769. Just before the completion of the worl 
Churchill took occasion, in the poem which he founded 
on the story of the famous ghost of Cock Lane, to 
condense, ina few withering lines, the popular feclix; 
as well against Paterson as Mylne: 

What of that Bridge, which, void of sense, 

But weil supplied with impudence, 

Englishmen, knowing not the Guilt, 

Thought they might have a claim to build, 

Till Paterson, as white as milk, 

As smooth as oil, as soft as silk, 

In solemn manner had decreed, 

That on the other side the Tweed, 

Art, born and bred, and fully grown, 

Was with one Mylne, a man unknown; 

But grace, preferment, and renown 

Deserving, just arrived in town: 

One Mylne, an artist perfect quite, 

Both in his own and country's right, 

As fit to make a bridge as he, 

With glorious Patavinity, 

To build inscriptions, worthy found . 

To lie for ever under groun The Ghost, B. iv. 

The concluding lines contain ‘the unkindest cut’ 
of all. They refer to the extraordinary Latin inscrip- 
tion to the honour of the first William Pitt, engraved 
on the foundation-stone of the bridge, which was on- 
ginally named after him. 

In demolishing the structure, it is to be hoped 
that special care will be taken of the stone in question, 
and that it may be preserved, with the other inte- 
resting relics of the city, in the Guildhall. Notwith- 
standing the inscription is expressed ‘in a tongve 
unknown to our citizens,’ as the wits of the time per- 
sisted in averring, a double interest attaches to it: 
first, as a monument to the patriotism of the great 
minister; and, secondly, as an index to one of the 
most entertaining passages in civic history. 
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[sin HUGH FINDS A REFUGE FOR VERNOK IN Thi PLIOKY.} 


THE SECRET CHAMBER. 
——__$———— 
CHAPTER XVL 


Werks of apprehension and anxiety passed over 
the family at the Priory; every day brought rumours, 
which made tliem heart-sick for the future. That 
brilliant ovation at Taunton was the last sparkle in 
the bitter cup the hapless Monmouth was to drink to 
the dregs. The forces of the king encountered his 
undisciplined troops at Sedgemoor, and completely 
routed them. He fled from the battle-field, and Sir 
Hugh learned that his son bore him company ; beyond 
that, he could gain no information, and the family 
waited and watched for Vernor’s appearance with 
weary and wretched hearts. 

The work of vengeance had commenced with re- 
lentless severity, and Sir Hugh was in daily expecta- 
tion of a visit from the rude soldiery, who were per- 
mitted to be guilty of any degree of atrocity towards 
those whe had been implicated in the rebellion. 

Thus far he had been unmolested, and he began to 
cherish the hope that for Vernor’s share in the out- 
break his family would not be held responsible, 

_ was late in the evening, and the family had re- 
tired to their own apartments, when a worn and wasted 
figure approaehed the house in a stealthy manner, as 
if fearing pursuit. He reconnoitred the gloomy-look- 
ing pile before he ventured to approach Sir Hugh’s 
toom. The window was partly open, and he glanced 
through the dimly-lighted room to ascertain if its occu- 
pant was alone, 

The old man sat beside a table on which rested a 
bottle and glass, and the lip of the wanderer curled 
scornfully as he saw the source to which Sir Hugh 
had applied for consolation. 

With a single bound he sprang into the apart- 
ment. The baronet arose in alarm, and attempted 
toreach the bell-cord, for he did not recognize his 
handsome son in that ghastly, dirty fugitive. 

seized his hand, as he 


Vernor g forward and 
exclaimed ‘aides i 

“Would you destroy me, sir? After toils and 
hardships that would have killed most men, I have 
gained this haven of safety; but if the servants know 
1 am here, I am lost.” 

With a faint cry the old man sank back upon his 
seat, too much unnerved to reply for several mo- 
ments. Vernor seized the bottle, placed it to his lips, 
i oontiowss a long draught ; replacing it, he 


“Tam famishing. I have had nothing to eat for 





three days but raw vegetables that I gathered from 
the fields. Have food placed before me without delay. 
Ethel can wait on me, and no one but she and my 
aunt need know that I am here.” 

Sir Hugh feebly arose, for the events of the last 
few weeks had shaken him severely, and the potations 
he imbibed did not tend to strengthen either mind or 

” 


y- 

Crying out, “Oh, my boy, my boy! did I ever 
think yeu would come to such a pass as this!" he went 
towards the door, and Vernor again applied to the 
bottle for consolation. 

The old man knocked at the door of Ethel’s chamber, 
and when she unclosed it she was struck with fear and 
astonishment at the apparition of Sir Hugh, looking as 
pale as a wraith, with tears streaming over his fur- 
rowed face. 

“ What is it, dear sir? For heaven’s sake, tell me 
if you have heard evil tidings of Vernor? ” 

“ He is here—he is in my room, starving, wretched 
—hunted! Oh, Ethel, what is to become of us all? ” 

“Tere?” was the response, in an accent of joy. 
“Then he is safe, for we can hide him in tlie old 
house where no one will be able to find him. Let 
me speak to aunty, and we will soon supply him with 
food.” 

“ Yes,” he replied, in a dull tone, “tell Agnes, 
and lose no time in bringing the poor fellow some- 
thing to eat. But be careful, Ethel; the servants must 
suspect nothing. If they are questioned they might 
betray him.” 

“T understand, sir. These are dreadful times, and 
we cannot be too cautious. I will speak to aunty, 
and in a few moments we will join you.” 

Sir Hugh returned to his son, and the young girl 
flitted into Mrs. Methurn’s apartment with the welcome 
news that the fugitive had at last gained the shelter of 
his paternal roof. 

. She heard it with gratitude, and in a few moments 
the two entered the baronet’s room, bearing cold meat, 
bread and wine. 

Vernor scarcely paused to greet them ; he fell upon 
the food with the appetite of a famished tiger, tore it 
with his fingers, and drank from the bottle, almost with- 
out noticing those who were weeping and lamenting 
over his deplorable condition. 

At length his hunger was satisfied, and after 
washing bis hands and face in the water which 
Ethel offered him, he said, witha ghastly attempt 
to smile: 

“ You see, Ethel, to what I have come by following 
my own headstrong will. I devoted my life to a mad 
enterprise, and now, unless I can escape the blood- 





hounds that are on my track, I shall lose it by the 


hang mau’s rope.” 

Ethel uttered a cry, and he bitterly went on: 

“ Aye—tihat fate is thought good enough even for 
gentlemen who have risen against the rule of James 
Stuart. Feversham’s dragoons have already strung 
up hundreds of men, and I escaped them almost by a 
miracle,” 

“ Sit down, and tell us all your adventures,” said 
Mrs. Methurn; for Vernor, forgetful of his fatigue, was 
pacing the floor, like a hunted wild beast. “We 
have been so wretched about you, that now we have 
you with us we can almost feel that the worst is 

” 

“Then you know little of the implacable man that 
rules this land, aunt Agnes,” he bitterly replied. 
“Danger overhangs us all; the royal troops are 
overrunning the whole country, and it is a wonder to 
me that they have not yet visited the Priory. They 
are probably giving me time to take refuge here 
before they come to trap me likea rat ina hole. But 
I will baffle them yet. I have a hiding place they 
will never find; and now I am here, I feel quite 
safe.” 

“And the duke?” asked Ethel, tremulously. 
‘‘ What of him? I trust he has escaped.” 

An expression of deep gloom overspread Vernor's 


ace. 

“He is taken. A reward of five thousand pounds 
was set upon his head ; this stimulated the wretched 
knaves of his uncle to such activity that he was cut 
off, surrounded and madea prisoner. By this time he 
is in Lond+n. I fled from the field of Sedgemoor 
with him, accompanied by Grey and several others. 
We all urged Monmouth to take refuge in Wales, as 
he could have concealed himself in its mountain fast- 
nesses long before his defeat was known. From there 
he could easily have made his way to the sea-coast, 
but he was infatuated with the idea that in Hamp- 
shire he could lurk in the cabins of the deer-stealers, 
sheltered by the New Forest, till he could find means 
to escape to the continent. 

“When we reached Cranbourne Chase, our horses 
gave out; so we turned them loose, and con 
the bridles and saddles. We disguised ourselves as 
countrymen, and went on foot toward the New Forest. 
We passed the night in the open air, and during its 
long hours our pursuers were setting their toils. 
Lumley sent out scouts in every direction, and Port- 
man encircled our place of refuge by sentinels so 
placed that there seemed to be no possibility of eseape. 

“The next morning Grey was taken Iggattempt- 
ing to reconnoitre. ‘The rest of us fou uge in a 
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large field intersected by hedges, and covered with | 
rye and peas; and it was lucky for us that the latter | 
grew there, for without them we should have perished | 
of hunger. 

“ After Grey was captured, the search for Monmouth 
became more animated, for the soldiers were certain 
that he could not be far off. 

“ Every time we ventured to look through the 
hedge, we found a sentinel on the alert, and at last 
the poor duke gave up all hope of escape. His cou- 
rage seemed to fail him, and he wept like a child. In 
fact, we were all completely exhausted with fatigue and 
privation. 

‘“T saw that all hope for Monmouth was ever, and I | 
naturally thought of saving myself. After he was) 
secured I knew that the search would be relaxed, and 
I might have a chance to escape the toils that had 
been mainly spread for him. There was a ditch at 
the back of one of the fields, overgrown with fern and 
brambles ; into this I crept, and watched and waited 
for the result. 

“It was not long in coming. I had fallen into a 
light slumber, from sheer weariness, when I was 
aroused by a shout. I peeped out from my shelter, 
and saw a party of men carrying off Monmouth 
as a prisoner. He looked so wretc and downcast 
that I pitied bim with all my heart, but it would have 
been my own destruction to join him then, though I 
was half tem to do so; misery bed made me 
reckless, and I cared very little what happened to me. 
The soldiers bad secured the prize they sought, and 
my refuge was left unsearched. 

“ After a few hours, I found means to escape toa 
woodcutter’s hut, where I remained till the troops 
were withdrawn. I then started for this place. I 
have skulked in by-places; concealed myself from 
every approaching traveller, and have lived—heaven 
knows hew! for F dared not enter any house to ask 
for food, lest the people should arrest me asa sus- 
picious character. That is all I have to tell. Iam 
here at last, and I think I ean secure myself from dis- 
covery, if food can be furnished me without exciting 
suspicion among the servants.” 

Ethel was weeping violently, an@ Vernor turned to 
her with an expression of surprise. 

“Ha! little one—since I am safe and seund, I do 
not know what cause for tears you can have just at 
this moment.” 

“Oh, Vernor, how can you say so, when that noble 
eavalicr isa prisoner in the power of his greatest enemy! 
How could you desert him, and care only for your 
own safety ia his hour of direst need? ” 

A dark frown gathered on his brow, and he harshly 





“ Don’t be unreasonable, Ethel. I could have done 
the duke no geod by remaining with him. I feel much 
flattered that you have no thought for any one but the | 
duke, when 1 am in nearly as dire a strait as he is, 
Pretty conduct for my future bride, indeed!” | 

She shuddered, and turned her face from him, that 
he might not see there the repulsion that filled her 
soul at this title. 

Vernor arese, and sank down again, saying : 

“Tam tired to death! Where can I rest, Sir Hugh, 
till the sleuth-hounds come, that are sure to pursue 
me?” 

“ A dormitory in the old house must be prepared for 
you. Agnes, you and Ethel bring bedding hither, and 
I will open the doors, and show you where to place 


Mrs. Methurn and Ethel went upon this errand, 
and Sir Hugh unlocked the doors leading inte the 
corridor. The nearest cell was selected as the ene 
from which Vernor could soonest hear the alarm, if 
one sould be given, and retreat to the Secret 
Chamber. 

The heavy door slowly yielded to their efferts, 
and they entered a narrow dormitory, lighted by a | 
single window placed high up in the wall. Dust, 
which had been long undisturbed, lay upon the few 
articles ef furniture it contained. There was a stene 
bench, which had served as a couch; an iron crucifix 
still hung against the wall, and the mouldering re- 
mains of a breviary lay upon the floor, 

When Mrs. Methura came in, carrying an armful | 
of blankets, she demurred te placing them upon the 
bench, but Vernor said: 

“Itis no matter; there is no chance to clean the 

aud I would rather let the dust lie where it is, 
than be choked to death with any attempt to remove | 
it. Here, aunt Agues, place the things that I may | 
tie down, and I trust in heaven that there will be no 
alarm to-night, for I am so weary that I shall scarcely 
have energy to fly to my hiding-place.” 

Ethel foNowed Mrs. Metburn, bringing sheets and 
pillows, and in a few moments a eouch was spread, on 
which Veruor threw himself, scarcely thanking them 
for their efforts to serve him. 

As they were going away, Sir Hugh said to him: 

“If there is danger of so pressing a nature that I 
eannot come to you, Vernor, | will strike a loud blow | 





upon the door of my room which opens into the ad- 
joining chamber. It will vibrate through these 
empty walls like thunder, and you may know that no 
time is to be lost in gaining your retreat. Here isa 
lantern and tinder-box to strike a light, if you should 


need one.” 

“T understand, sir,” he drowsily ; and by 
the time the door was closed on him, he was buried 
in the sleep of weariness and exhaustion, and the three 
reterned to Sir Hugh’s reom in astate of extreme per- 
turbation as to what might next happen. 

Various rumours had reached 


vague feeling 
“ting months might bring forth was upon 


Sir Hugh had scarosly closed the door of commu- 
nication and placed the key in its usual receptacle, 
when a tap came upon the window whiel: startled them 
greatly. next moment a woman’s face appeared 
at the opening, and a familiar voice spoke. 

“Tt’s only me, Mrs. Methurm. May I come in, Sir 
Hugh? I have something to tell you that is impor- 
tant. 

The baronet recognized Mrs. Crofts, the Kate 
Conway of other days, and he replied : 

“ Certainly, us hear what you have to 
say.” 

She glanced areund, then stepped upon the broad 
window-seat, and sprang into the room ; crouching 
down close to the wall, she breathlessly said : 

“TI hope no one is watehing, for I weuld not have 
them see me for anything. My husband thinks 1 am 
safe in bed; but while he went down into the village, 
IT ran all the way here in the darkness to tell you 
what ~ ae that you may be ready to face the 

“ What danger?” asked Sir Hugh quickly. “ Are 
the soldiers coming upou us?” 

“ Aye, that they are, sir; the men who are in the 
village alehouse swear that the squire — 


get.” 

“Peoh! why should they think my son is here? 
Of course he would knew that this will be the first 
place searched for him, and therefore avoid coming 
hither, for a season at least.” 

“I hope so, Sir Hugh, but Mr. Vernor is not the 
only one in danger,” and she glanced significantly 
toward Ethel. 

Mrs. Methurn changed colour and threw her arms 
around the young girl as she faltered : 

“ Are we all to be arrested, merely for showing our- 
selves friendly toward Monmouth ?” 

“T don’t know about you, ma’am; but Miss Digby 
has been threwn into prison, and many threats have 
been uttered against her for giving the flag. It mayn't 
go se hard with Miss Ethel, because she only gave the 
duke the bible, which everybody ought to read. But 
all the young ladies that took part in the procession 
are in trouble, and I thought it best to let you know. 
Maybe, Miss Ethel can manage to get out of the way 
awhile, or she can hide herself in this big house.” 

At the first intimation of danger to herself, Ethel 
had buried her head in Mrs. Methurn’s bosom, but she 
now looked up, very pale, and with an expression of 
pride upon her young face, as she said: 

“I cannot thank you enough fer your kindness, 
Kate, in coming all this way to warn me of danger, 
but I shall not hide. It would be useless, for I should 
be found easily enough, and so young a girl as I am 
will not be treated harshly for presenting the Word 
ef God to one who aspired to become our ruler. 
What Alice can bear I also can endure. Let them 
come.” 

“But they may take you away to Taunton; they 
may remove you from me,” said Mrs. Methurn in 
alarm. ‘‘ Oh, would to heaven we had never taken 
part in this fatal affair! Ob, my darling—my darling, 
what shall we do?” 

“We can do nothing but wait and watch,” said Sir 
Hugh with an oath. “Ethel is right; she must not 


| conceal herself, for she has done nothing that men, 


worthy of the name, will punish. My good Kate, do 
you think the soldiers will be here to-night? ” 

“I cannot tell that, sir. I heard it said that they 
had ridden far to-day, and were hungry and thirsty. 
Kirke’s lambs don’t eften leave the flagon as long as 
there is a drop ef liquor in it.” 

“Kirke! Good heaven! is he sent on this errand 


| with his infernal band of cut-throats?” gasped Sir 





Hugh, quite overceme, for Kirke was known as the 


' most reckless and unscrupulous of leaders, and he and | 


his follewers had perpetrated many atrocities, even in 
less evil times than those he had fallen on. 
The flag which was borne at the head of his troop | 
had upon it the picture of a Paschal lamb, and in de- ' 
rision the name was applied to his band of mercenary 
des Many rumours of the outrages perpe- 
trated at Taunton by these men had reached the 


—<———— 
Priory, but the family had indulged the hope that 
they were greatly exaggera 

Mrs. Crofts replied : 

“Kirke is with them himself, for my father talkeg 
with him a few moments. He inquired the way to 
the Priory, and said he was coming here as soon ag 

men were sufficiently rested. He placed sentinels 
so that no one might leave the village to give you th, 
alarm, for he is confident that Mr. Vernor has reached 
here by this time, Our house, you know, sir, is jus, 
out of the village, and when I heard it I determineg 


to risk everything to let you know what is coming.” 

“Thank you, Kate; I shall remember the servicg 
a hear what they have been doing in Tayp. 
ton 


changed 
* Oh, sir, it is too dreadful to speak of. Kirke cams 
into town from Bridgewater, bringing with him eart, 
filled with wounded rebels, w i 


“That will quite enough,” said Mrs. Methurn, 
drearily. “We have all fearfully compromised our- 
selves; but there is no escape, and we must remain 
beneath our own roof and abide the issue of events,” 

Mrs. Crofts here arose and said : 

“My errand is done, and I must hurry back before 
my absence is discovered, My husband would never 
forgive me if he knew that I had risked so much to 
warn the young squire.” 

“ The way is too long and lonely for you to venture 
back to-night. Remain here, and I will make your 
peace with your husband,” said Mrs. Methurn. 

She shook her head. 

“No, thank you, ma’am; that would never do. | 
must return as I came; as I know every path 
through the woods, nobody will be likely to catch me. 
I would risk even that, sooner than meet the anger of 
Tom Crofts if he knew that I had been near the 
Priory. Good night, ma’am; I hope you'll all win 
through safely yet; and if can serve you in any way 
I'll gladly do it.” 

Ethel drew near and took her hand, as she warmly 
thanked her for the risk she had run to serve them; 
but Mrs. Crofts replied briefly, and witldrew her hand 
from her clasp as soon as she could do so without 
rudeness. She saw in Ethel only a rival who had 
won from her her first love, and her jealous heart had 
not quite forgiven her even yet. 

After bidding adieu to Sir Hugh, she sprang through 
the window and swiftly crossed the lawn. ‘“‘he night 
was clear and starlit; but there was no moon, and 
her figure was soon lost in the shadows ef tlie shrub- 
bery. 

There was no sleep that night for the three who 
sat together during its long hours watching and 
listening for the approach of those they so much 
feared and dreaded. 

Towards morning. utterly worn out with fatigue, 
Ethel’s head fell upon the shoulder of Mrs. Methurn, 
and she gained a few moments of oblivion from the 
perils that menaced them; but bitter were one = 
shed over her by her fond protectress as she lay w 
and still within her arms. 


CHAPTER XVIL 

WueEn the sun arose, Mrs. Methurn and Ethel re- 
tired to théir own apartments, and arranged their 
dress for the reception of those they felt assured would 
arrive at an early hour. 

When breakfast was served, Ethel feigned iudispo- 
sition, that an excuse might be offered for sending 
her food up to her own apartment. She dismissed the 


| maid that brought it up, and then with fleet steps 


carried the waiter te the ment of Sir Hugh. 

It had net been thought advisable to arouse Versor 
on the preceding night, and it had been arranged that 
Ethel should seize the oppertunity to take food 
him while the servants were engaged ip their mor- 
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—_— 
ing vocations, and warn him to retire at once to his | 
place of vefuge. 

With e finttering heart she teok the rusty keys from 
their hiding-place, and fitted ene to the lock, listening 
every instant for the seunds of an arrival. ‘The doors 

‘ed before her, and she entered the corridor, but 
she was forced to knock thrice upon the door before 
Vernor made any response. 

At length he spoke in a drowsy tone : 

« Who is there? What the deuce do you want with 


? ” 
“ it is I, Vernor. Awake, and epen the door quickly, 
for I have not a moment to lose.” 

There was the sound of a portentous yawn, then the 
shufling of feet, aud the door was lazily unclose. 

“Oh, it?s you, Ladybird. I thought Sir Hugh 
would have come to me himself. I have slept like the 
dead, although the couch was none of the softest; 
but it was so much better than any I’ve lately had 
that it didn’t matter mueh. I hope you have brought 
me a good breakfast, for I am as hungry asa wolf.” 

“Yes, it’s very good; please eat it as fast as you 
can, while I take these things‘away ; for the soldiers 
are in the village, and we are looking for them here 

moment. As seon as you can eat, you had better 
go te your hiding-place.” 

“The soldiers! who told you they are coming? It 
may be a false alarm.” 

“No, no. Kate Orofts came to warn us last night ; 
but the men were drinking at the village ale-house, 
and Sir Hugh thought they would not be here till they 
had t\eir carouse out, so we let you sleep.on.” 

“And Kate came? She is a good creature, and I 
treated her badly once. She thought I would marry 
her, and I fancy you wish I had, Ethel.” 

® Deu't stop to talk now, Verner, for we have not a 
moment tu lose. Pray hurry, and do not drop any 
food, a8 it might betray that you have been recently 
hidden here.” 

“ Well, well, take away the bedding, then, and make 
things safe. I will devour my rations as speedily as I 

” 


can. 

While he was thus employed, Ethel removed the 
bedclothes to Sir Hugh’s reom, and thrust them into 
the closet, Sko:then returned for the tray; she paused 
to wateh Vernor close the door of the dormitory, and 
gain the farther extremity of the corridor. As he was 
opening the doer that led into the chapel, the tramp of 
many horses, appreaching at full gallop, was heard. 
He cried out to her: ‘ 

“Get back—save yourself, Ethel,” and the n 
moment he had disappeared, and closed the door behind 
him. 

She fled toward Sir Hugh’s roem, locked the doors 
with frantic apeed, and replaced the keys where she 
had found them. Then hurrying to her own room 
she threw herself upon the bed in « paroxysm of 


terrer, 

In the meantime a squad of , headed by a 

i man, of coarse and brutal appearance, 
drew up in front of the house. A thundering demand 
soon came to open in the name of the king. 

The affrighted servants rushed into the brealkfast- 
room, exclaiming that the house was surrounded, and 
the lawn filled with dragoons. The knocking eon- 
_— with great violence, and Sir Hugh angrily 

3 


“Open the door, fools; do yeu intend to let it be 
pyran down? When the king commands we maust 


With a pale face the porter erossed the hall, and re- 
moved the bar that defended the door. Sir Hugh, 
assuming all bis firmness, advanced to meet the in- 
truders. The leader had dismounted, and as the door 
swung back, he strode in, angrily seying : 

“ Was it well, Hugh Methurn, with all the charges 
against you, to have your house barricaded against his 
Majesty's troops? I mean to make you pay the penalty 
of your late acte before I am done with you.” 

“And I ask you, sir, if thisis the way to enter the 
house of an English gentleman?” demanded the baro- 
net, with See ot eis 
Kirke, 1 believe, and be glad to know 
» & ne authority you invade the privacy of my 
abode?” 

“ By the authority of the king's warrant, sir. 
have aided and abetted the late rebellion, you and all 
ir. here, and he 
was sue of Monmonth’s nearest frien: You need 
het try to bluster with me, fer I cam ‘beat the deuce at 
that dodge. Oh, I promise you, when Kirke’s lambs 
come down on a man, they don’t often leave him a 
es to creep through.” 

threw himself upon one of the large hall chairs, 

and group of iron-looking men crowded the door- 

way, to listen to the colloquy. Sir Hugh also sat 

down, for he felt himself unable to stand, and after a 

moment's pause to collect his thoughts for the emer- 
Bency, he said: 

“I have bad nothing to de with the rebellion. I 





used all my influence to dissuade my son from entering 





Monmouth’s service, and he finally did so without my 
knowledge.” 

“Se he confided his inte ition to you, and yet you 
did net warn the government?” roared Kirke. “ That 
is rank treason, sir—rank treason ; and I'll make you 
smart for that admission before I am done with you. 
You were in Taunton on the day of Monmouth’s re- 
ception there; you and your sister-in-law were pre- 
sented to him, and your son's wife gave him a bible. 
You are all a set of rebels, and you may think your- 
self lucky if I do not order you to be strung up in 
front of your own. door. I’ve had as much done to 
better men than you, sir.” 

Sir Hugh would have been alarmed at this rude 
address if he had not known that Kirke was among 
the most venal of men, and a bribe to him would en- 
able him to escape the heavest penalty of his late 
actions. He replied: 

“T was at Taunton’ on the occasion you mention, 
and my ward obeyed the wishes of her husband in 
going thither. She is yet a child in years, and the 
utmost the law can.do is to impese a fine upon me for 
weakly consenting to go there at all.” 

“Don’t talk to me about a fine, sir. The whole of 
your beggarly estate will scarcely buy off such a 
double-dyed traitor as you have proved yourself. 
Where is your son? I have the surest information 
that he came hither last night, and I took such pre- 
cautions as prevented him from escaping again. Open 
your doors, and let my lambs search for this young 
wolf; they'll prove more than a mateh for him, I'll 
warrant.” 

“The house lies before them; let them search it if 

they will; but you will not find Vernor Methurn here, 
He would not be so mad as to come hither, for he 
would be aware that this would be the first spot in 
whieh he would be sought. I trust he has ere this 
escaped by sea.” 
“Ho! ho! if that is your hope, you lean on a 
broken staff. I defy any of Monmouth’s followers to 
get away from England in that way, for every spot 
on the coast is guarded. I know you of old, Hugh 
Methurn, and the truth is not often found on your 
lips. Since you say the young man is not here, I am 
convinced that he is concealed in this house. Spread 
yourselves, fellows; search the inhabited portion of 
the building, and then come to me for further 
orders.” 

Twenty men rushed forward in a disorderly manner 
to obey his command. After the lnpse of hal!-an-hour 
they returned, bringing with them Mrs. Metlurn and 
Ethel as ners. The sergeant reported that no 
indications of Vernor had been found. Kirke turned 
to the two ladies, and, addressing the elder one, 
said: 

“So, madam, you must hie away to Taunton to 
see the handsome duke, whe will svon be made shorter 
by the head; and this young girl must present him 
the Word of God as the guile of his life! I hope the 
gift will console him in the hour that draws near for 
him.” 

Ethel impulsively exclaimed : 

“Oh, sir, I hope the king will have mercy on 


Mrs. Methurn here stepped forward and said: 

“ Leave this young girl with her natural protectors; 
she shall be forthcoming at the proper time. Do not 
remove her from her home.” 

“ Heigho, madam, you had better petition for your- 
self, for you too are implicated in this affair. I think 
I shall take you along also, for my orders were to 
arrest the whole family. I advise you to get ready to 
accompany me, without further words, Simpson, 
take the women to their own rooms, and place a sen- 
tinel before the doors.” 

This order was promptly obeyed, and then turning 
to Sir Hugh, Kirke went on: 

“Now, my jolly *aronet, I'll trouble you to become 
our guide through the older portions of the house. 
These old rat-traps have plenty of hiding-places, but 
my men are keen at finding their way into them. 
Come—move on, sir! I am not accustomed to wait 
when I have once issued an order.” 

Sir Hugh slowly arose as he said: 

“A little more courtesy would not be out of place, 
I think, sir, from an officer in his Majesty’s army to a 
gentleman in his own house; but since you are in- 
vested with absolute autherity, nothing remains to me 
but to obey you. Search every nook upon my pre- 
mises, and you will find no vestige of my son. ‘Thank 
heaven! he is beyond your reach.” 

“Perhaps so; but I shall not fail to make the most 
minute investigation. Your word is not so good as 
your bond, Sir Hugh.” 

“T have no doubt the last will prove more valuable 
to you,” replied the baronet, with a look which gave 
additional emphasis to his words. He meved towards 
his own apartment, followed by the eager troopers, 
and in a few moments they all stood in the gloomy 
corridor. The bats, startled from their repose by the 
unusual clamour, circled around the heads ef the men, 
who wildly struck at them with their matchlocks. 

The stern voice of their commander arose: 

“ Cease this idle strife, and open every door leading 
into this place.” 

In a few moments the order was ebeyed, and the 
tenantless cells were laid open te inspection. Ata 
glance it was seen that no inmate was concealed in 
them, but the keen eyes of Kirke detected recent foot- 
prints in the one which Vernor had occupied the pre- 

i ht. 


(To be continued.) 





CENTENARIANS IN FRANex.—A statistical return 
gives the number of centenarians who died in France 
in 1863. The number is 19, of which 18 were in the 

ts and 1 in Paris: the latter, the Court de 
Dreux, who lived to the age of 104. Some certen- 
arians, however, still remain. Ohflons possesses 
Colonel Maréchal, born at Lyons 1763; there is one 
at St. Martin de Beaupréau (Maine-et-Loire), and 
another, a farmer, at Poiteviniére (same department). 
At Paris there is a soldier named Gallot, aged 106, 
who still goes with his wife, aged 104, to receive his 
pension.at the Ministry of War. A woman, aged 106, 
also appeared recently as a witness at the Sixth 
Chamber of Correctional Police, and another, a can- 





his own nephew. He has not surely cond d 
him?” 

Kirke regarded the young speaker with an expres- 
sion of surprise mingled with admiration, for he was 
a connoisseur in female beauty. 

“Ph, bs 4 Iady, you’re'a young bird to chirp so 
bravely! You had better be thinking of your own 
life, for it may be in danger from your late actions. 
The duke is doomed. 

Ethel clasped her hands ever her face and burst 
into tears. Tho ruffian arose and, approaching her, 
drew her hands fercibly away, and looked upon her 
paling face. 

“Eh, it's a pretty little thing, and it’s a pity she 
risked her neck in this foolish affair. I hate to see 
pretty girls hardly dealt with; give me a kiss; little 
one, and I promise to ® good word for you.” 

With oe — she tore herself from his 
grasp, and passionately asked : 

“How dare you insult me thus? Sir Hugh, can 
you not protect me from this man ?” 

“Ho, ho! Td like to see him protect himself; but 
: don’t like yom, the less for oe. your mettle. 

‘m sorry that I shalt be the means of taking your 
husband from you; but such a pretty girl as you will 
be sure to find another soon; that is, if you manage 
to escape the consequences ef your late treasonable 
conduct yourself.” 

“T have done nothing that I regret,” she proudly 

“It is no crime to present the Word of God 
te any one, and He whose cause I thus endeavoured to 
serve will protect me.” 

Kirke burst into a hoarse laugh. 

Well, well—if your divine protector proves stronger 
than King James and his lawyers, 1 shall be mistaken. 
I arrest you Ethel Clifton Metturn in the name of his 
Majesty, and I shall take you with me to Taunton to 
await your trial for your late misdemeanour.” 


tiniére, aged 117 years, living in the Rue Hauteville, 
broke her leg recently, and the surgeons express the 
hepe of curing her, in consequence of her strong 
constitution. Of the centenarians who died abroad, 
one in Canada and another at Oran had reached the 
age of 120. 

A Menace Man Donr.—A case came before the 
Judge of the County Court, in Newcastle, in which a 
person of the name of Forgie, a travelling draper, 
sued a man named Gallon for goods said to have been 

ot by defendant’s wife, who had given William Gal- 
fon as the name of her husband, whereas Iris real name 
was Joha Gallon. Plaintiff said he had been fre- 
quently at defendant’s house, and had there seen the 
woman who had ordered the goods, and that she was 
the wife of the present defendant. Gallon denied 
this, and said the plaintiff had only once called upon 
him, and on that occasion had said it was defendaat’s 
daughter who had got the articles, and whom plaintiff 
ed to prosecute for ebtaining goods under 

false pretences. This statement plaintiff altogether 
repudiated, and said he knew defendant’s wife well. 
To test this defendant asked the judge to send an 
officer and he would have a few other women brought 
into his house, and if plaintiff could identify her he 
would be satisfied. To this the judge consented, and 
an officer was sent with instructions to prevent any 
collusion ; the officer himself knowing Mrs. Gallon 
well. Accordingly the parties left the court and pro- 
ceeded to the residence of the defendant, but before 
arriving there, the officer insisted on the rest .f the 
perty halting, until he went ferward to make such 
arrangements as would secure fair play. He them 
proceeded to Gallon’s house and summoned several 
neighbouring old ladies, and when they were ali com- 
fortably and demurely seated round the fire, the 








plaintiff was brought in to make his selection, when he 
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singled out the wrong woman. On the officer return- 
ing to court, and informing the judge of the cireum- 
stances, and the result, his honour nonsuited the 
plaintiff. The case created much merriment both in 
court and also in the neighbourhood of defendant’s 
house, the facts having soon obtained almost electric 
currency. 


A SCENE AT TEHRAN. 


Tue Shah, on coming in from huuting, was sur- 
rounded by a mob of several thousand women yelling 
for bread, who gutted the bakers’ shops of their con- 
tents, under the very eyes of the king, and were so 
violent, that as soon as the Shah had entered the 
on he ordered the gates of the citadel to be 
shut. 

On the 1st of March, the disturbances were renewed, 
and, in spite of the gates being closed, thousands of 
women made their way into the citadel, and began to 
aasail the guards with large stones, being urged on by 
their male relatives, who, under cover of this attack, 
were looking out for an opportunity to effect a more 
serious rise. Meantime, the Shah had ascended the 
tower, from which Hajji Baba’s Zainab was thrown, 
and was watching the rioters with a telescope. 


The Kalantar, who had been seen just before en- | 


tering the palace, splendidly dressed, with a long 
retinue of servants, went up the tower and stood by 
the Shah, who reproached him for suffering such a 
tumult to have arisen. On tlis the Kalantar declared 
be would soon put down the riot, and going amongst 
the women with his servants he himself struck several 
of them furiously with a large stick. 

One of the women so assailed ran as far as the 
English Mission, and came in calling out for help, and 
showing her clothes covered with blood. On the 


women vociferously calling for justice, and showing 
their wounds, the Shah summoned the Kalantar, and 
said : 


“Tf thou art thus cruel to my subjects before my 
ayes, what must be thy secret misdeeds!” Then 
turning to his attendants, the king said: “ Bastinado 
him, and cut off his beard!” And again, while this 
sentence was being executed, the Shah uttered that 
terrible word, Zanab! “Strangle him.” 

In a moment the executioners had placed the cord 
round the unhappy man’s neck, and in an instant more 
their feet were on his chest, trampling out the last sign 
of life. At the same time the Kadkhudas, or magis- 
trates of all the quarters of Tehran were subjected to 
the bastinado, and at sight of these punishments, the 
frenzy of the populace was for that day appeased, and 
Tehran was saved by a hair's-breadth from a revolu- 
tion.— Journal of a Diplomate's Three Years’ Residence 
tn Persia. 





Wercnut or ConFISCATED PAPERS IN FRANCE.— 
An Antwerp paper has calculated the amount of 
paper confiscated in France—newspapers of every 
description and from every country being sent thither 
daily, many of which are frequently prevented from 
circulation—detained and never returned; so that in 
the course of one year 18,250,000 sheets of paper at 
the weight of 912,000 kilog., and of ths waste paper 
value of 365,000 francs, may safely be reckoned to 
have been confiscated. 

Coerron.—It appears from the official figures made 
up last week, the imports of raw cotton in 1863, from 
all sources were 669,583,264lb., against 523,973,296lb. ; 
in 1862, so that the progress made last year in meeting 
the failure of Amo’ican supplies was 145,609,968lb. Tn 
1861 the receipts were 1,256,984,737lb.; in 1860, 
1,390,238,7521b.; in 1859, 1,225,089,072Ib.; in 1858, 
1,034,342,176lb.; in 1857, 969,318,8961b.; in 1856, 
1,029,886,3041b.; in 1855, 891.751,252lb.; in 1854, 
887,333,1491b; in 1853, 895,278,849]lb.; in 1852, 
929,782,448lb.; im 1851, 757,379,749lb.; in 1850, 
663,576,861lb.; in 1849, 755,469,0121b.; in 1848, 
718,020,1611b.; in 1847, 474,707.615lb.; in 1846, 
467,856,274Ib.; in 1845, 721,979,9531b.; and in 1844, 
646,111,304lb. In these 20 years it will be seen that 
last years’ supplies were in excess of the receipts in 
1844, 1846, 1847, and 1850, but that moreover, 
the consumption has so immensely increased during 
the last decade that what would have been a sufficient 
supply in 1850 leaves a heavy deficit now. 


Railway Expenses In PARLIAMENT AND PARLIA- 
MENTARY BaRRISTERS.—Foremost among the evils of 
Parliamentary committees are their incrediile waste 
and costliness. The London and North-Western 
Railway has spent from first to last a million sterling 
in the committee-rooms of St. Stephen’s! The Great 
Northern was mulcted in £420,000 before a sod was 
turned. The Parliamentary costs per mile of the 
Great Eastern are set down at £900. The Hereford 
Railway expended a quarter of a million in obtaining 
the sanction of a line of tweuty-five miles in length— 
say, £10,000 per mile. Sir M. Peto, indeed, relates 
oue case, in which the entire subscribed capital of 


a company (£82,000) was swallowed up in passing 
the ordeal of the standing orders! It is conjectured, 
with some show of probability, that of the £40,000,000 
expended on the railways of the United Kingdom, 
about a tenth has been swallowed up in Parliamentary 
contests and committee-rooms. * * * * * No 
barrister can appear before a Parliamentary committee 
and accept a less sum than thirty guineas for the first 
day, and fifteen guineas for every succeeding day. 
The more usual formula is ten guineas with the brief, 
ten guineas for the day’s attendance, and five guineas 
for the day’s retainer; or, as Mr. Baxter put it, he 
cannot have a counsel for a single day for less than 
twenty-five guineas. These are minimum charges, 
and have nothing to do with the “ 500 guineas” 
marked on the briefs of eminent leaders. The Parlia- 
mentary Bar is described as a sort of close borough, 
where all are banded together to monopolise the 
briefs and keep out new comers. 








WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
Br J. F. SMITH, Esq. 
Author of “ The Jesuit,” “ The Prelate,” “ Minnigrey," dc. 


CHAPTER LXXIL 
Where'er the gaming board is set, 
Two classes of mankind are met; 
Bat if we count the greedy race, 
The knaves fill up the greater space, 
Could fools to keep their own contrive, 
On what, on whom, would gamesters thrive? 


Purnes bad just quitted a consultation which three 
eminent counsel had held on his claim to Broadlands, 
The gentlemen of the long robe had given him the most 
flattering hopes of success, and the ex-baronet was in 
high spirits. By the advice of Quirk, he had rejected 
the liberal offers of Sir Robert Briancourt and his son. 
The latter was particularly anxious to spare his young 
wife the notoriety of a trial painful to her feelings, hu- 
miliating to her pride, whichever way it might be de- 
cided; but her vindictive cousin would listen to no 
compromise short of the utter surrender of her rights 
—a surrender which would stain her mother’s memory 
with shame. He chuckled at the thought of branding 
| her with illegitimacy—of wreaking upon her innocent 
head the revengeful feelings which his own bitter mor- 
tification had given birth to. 

Pride, as well as interest, urged him on. The only 
chance of obtaining from the Crown a rank equal.to 
that of which he had been, as he considered, unjustly 





deprived, was in the possession of Broadlands. Te 
| already bore the name of the estate—why should he 
| not gain the title? Sir Phineas Broadlands, he 
| fancied, would sound quite as well as Sir Phineas 
Briancourt. 

Week after week advertisements appeared, offering 
large rewards for the certificate of marriage of Clara 
Broadlands and George Stanley; but no reply was 
made to them. 

The pale cheek of Mary proved how keenly she felt 
the disappointment. It was a trial which the kindness 
of Sir Robert, and the passionate tenderness of her 
young husband, however they might alleviate, could 
not reconcile her to. 

“It is not on my own account I regret it,” she 
wouid say, in moments of confidence to Lady Sin- 
clair; ‘‘ but for my r mother’s fame—for the sake 
of my unborn child! Should the world reproach it 
with its mother's birth—should it love me less! ” 

Sometimes tears would choke her utterance, and 
impede the confessions of her feelings and sor- 
rows. 

At such times her sister would recall to mind the 
counsel and consolation she had offered her on the 
discovery of her being the daughter of a pardoned 
felon. 

Day after day the sisters waited, in anxious expecta- 
tion of a letter from Mabel. Margaret anticipated the 
worst from her silence. She imagined her mother ill, 
exposed to the brutal treatment of her unworthy hus- 
band—pining for her absent ohild—that child who had 
abandoned her. 

The reproach haunted her dreams and waking 
hours, 

At last her letters were returned to her, with the 
word “ Refused” upon the envelope. Well she knew 
that it was the act of her father. 

This occurred but a few days before the trial was to 
take place, which was to decide the right of Mary to 
the inheritance of Broadlands. 

“TI will go myself to Bordercleugh,” said Charles. 
“I am unknown in the neighbourhood. The presence 
of a stranger cannot excite suspicion.” 

The warm-hearted fellow was incited to this as 
much from sympathy with the distress of Lady Sin- 
clair as attention to his personal interest—since upon 
the evidence of Mabel depended the issue of the 
cause. 

He quitted London en the very morning the con- 
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sultation had been held betwaem Phineas and his 
counsel. 

As we stated at the commencement of eur ¢ 
the ex-baronet was in high spirits at the result of the 
deliberations. Nothing could promise more fairly, Oy 
his way to the chambers of his grandfather, he saun, 
tered through Leicester Square—noted then, ag now 
for its hotels, gambling-houses, and motley Population 
—the refugees of all nations—distinguished chiedy be 
their hirsute, unwashed, half-military, shabby pont 
ance ; coats buttoned tightly to the chin, shirt-collare 
of doubtful hue—we say collars, since it is very rare] 
that the Aabitués of that well-known locality disp) 4 
more of the garment alluded to than the portion which 
appears above the chin. 

t is strange how seldom the cart of the laundress 
stops at the lodging-houses and restawrants of Leices. 
ter-square. 

As Phineas walked carefully through the erowi— 
for, to do him justice, he had one English virtue, 
perfect horror of uncleanliness—he encountered his old 
college friend, Harry Sinclair. It was the first time 
they had met since the exposé at Brompton. 

The former lover of Lady Sinclair appeared excited 
and jaded by excess. His dress was no longer marked 
by that peculiar neatness which characterises the gen- 
tleman. He had but ene glove, and that seemedsviled 
and worn. 

A deep blush suffused his cheek as he held out his 
hand to his former acquaintance. 

“What! hard up, Harry?” exclaimed the latter 
“There, don’t lose your temper. Remember that ] 
have suffered even more severely than you.” 

“ True,” replied the young man, biting his lips with 
vexation; “you have lost a title and a fortune whieh 
you had enjoyed for years—mine were merely in pro- 
spective.” 

“True,” drawled the ex-baronet, in a tone of pity; 
“but surely Sir Cuthbert will do something for you?’ 

“Curse him!” muttered the disappointed nephew. 

“Very natural—you were his heir!” 

“T am still his heir,” said the former lover of Mar- 
garet; ‘‘the estates are strictly entailed; and yet, 
would you believe it,” he added, “although I have 
offered thirty—nay, fifty per cent., for a few thousands, 
not a rascally money-lender will advance me a six- 

nce.’ 

“Ah!” exclaimed Phineas, with a cynical smile, 
“they have heard that he has a young wi.e— who, par 
parenthése, has no great reason to love you! I would 
wager a hundred to one, that in less than a twelve- 
mouth she presents him with an heir.” 

“ Ridiculous—improbable !” ejaculated Harry. 

“When women hate they do very improbable 
things. My grandmother, Lady Briancourt, for 
instance—one of the proudest of her sex—you have 
doubtless heard how she was revenged upon me for a 
far more venial offence than you have committed 
against Lady Sinclair—she absolutely became the 
principal witness of her own dishouour! Women, 
like priests, never forgive: so, rely upon it, my dear 
fellow, that your affectionate aunt will contrive some 
means to gratify her resentment against you, and her 
husband's hope of an heir at the same time.” 

Harry Sinclair looked blank and mortified at the in- 
sinuations of the speaker. He did not entertain a very 
high epinion of the sex; he had hoped te obtain Jane 
a his own terms, and the outrage had recoiled upon 

imself, 

“You seem upon the loose!” observed his friend; 
‘‘what say you to dining with me—or rather with 
my grandfather? To be sure, he is only a lawyer— 
but the old fellow gives as good wine as a peer of the 
realm.” 

The young man hesitated—he was no stranger to 
the reputation of Mr. Quirk. His pride revolted at 
the idea of becoming the guest of a man whom a few 
weeks previously he would have avoided as a pest. 

He muttered something about his toilette. , 

“Oh, you can change that,” said Phineas, looking 
at his watch; ‘plenty of time—don’t feed till six. 
Perhaps,” he added, in a significant tone, “ my grand- 
father may be of use to you.” 

‘* How of use to me?” 

His adviser shrugged his shoulders. 

“Nothing. I merely fancied that you might pos- 
sibly wish to—to——” He paused, as if to find a word 
to express his meaning. Suddenly pointing to a well- 
known gaming-house in the square, he said, “ Harry, 
you have passed the night there?” 

“ Well? ” said his friend, colouring deeply. 

“ And lost?” 

“Yes!” 

The sigh which accompanied the monosyllable led 
the inquirer to infer that his losses had been consider- 
able. 

‘*When the game was going against you,” he con- 
tinued, “ and your last stake swept from the board, how 
did you feel? ” AS. 

“Phat I would give the world,” exclaimed Sinclair, 
“ to be revenged!” 
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“Exactly,” said Phineas, with a smile; “and the 
game of life resembles a game of chance. This mar- 
riage of Sir Cuthbert has swept your last stake from 
the board, and——” 

“J understand you,” interrupted the gamester, with 
s gloomy expression, “and will accompany you to 
your grandfather; but first go with me to my rooms, 
where I have not made my appearance these two 


! ” 

‘A few minutes before five, they drove to the private 
residence of the lawyer. 

Mademoiselle Athalie had that morning received a 
letter from Dr. Briard, in which the charlatan had re- 
lated the discovery of the dead miser’s will, the extra- 
ordinary manner in which he had been deprived of it, 
and his suspicions of Ned Cantor. Having frequently 
had occasion to admire the tact of Mr. Quirk, she re- 
solved to consult him upon the subject. 

On his return from his offices in Serjeant’s Inn, the 
old man found the still beautiful Frenchwoman seated 
in his library. 

As, from their knowledge of each other, there was 
ne need of any false delicacy between them, Athalie 
briefly explained the purport of her visit. 

Quirk could scarcely repress a smile when he heard 
how completely the doctor had been baffled. His evil 
star was decidedly, he thought, in the ascendant. 

“T should so like to obtain possession of that will!” 
observed his visitor, with one of her blandest smiles. 

“So should I!” thoughtthelawyer. “Had Briard 
time to ascertain its contents? ” he added, aloud. 

“No!” 

The old man looked at her earnestly, as if to ascertain 
whether she was speaking the truth or not—for he had 
long held the opinion of ‘Talleyrand and the diplomats 
of his school, that language had been given to man- 
kind to enable them to conceal their thoughts more 
frequently than to express them. 

“Do you think you can assist me?” she continued. 

“It is possible—just barely possible that I can!” 
deliberately answered Mr. Quirk. “If the will has 
really fallen into the hands of Ned Cantor, it will be 
no easy matter: the fellow is as obstinate as a mule, 
and as cunning asa fox. Besides,” he added, “ Ihave 
uo wish to quarrel with him yet: he is one of my 
grandson's principal witnesses in his suit of the Broad- 
lands estate.” 

“ You need not appear in it,” hastily replied Mdlle. 
Athalie; “the earl might.” 

“ The earl will not stir a step against Ned Cantor.’ 

“ And why not?” 





“ Besides,” continued Quirk, avoiding a direct reply 
to her question, “ before his lordship would consent to | 
take any personal steps in the afiair, it would be neces- | 
sary to explain to him the discovery of the will—the | 
motive—the suspicion; and, if I understand you | 
rightly, you wish to obtain the old miser’s testament 
for some private purpose? ” 

The governess confessed that it was for some private 
purpose, and added, that she would willingly give a 
thousand peunds for the possession of it. 

Quirk mentally resolved to give two, rather than let 
it slip through his fingers, 

“T will see what is to be done,” he said, speaking 
aloud; “ Mr. Cantor will bein London in a few days.” 
“Can I not see him?” eagerly demanded Athalie. 
“You had much better not,” was the reply; “ he is 
naturally suspicious, and gifted with no ordinary 
shrewdness! If once aware of the value of the dis- 
covery he had made, it is not one or five thousand 
pounds that would wring it from him! Rely upon it, 

he would carry it to the best market.” 

“ To the earl?” 

“No—to Mr. Brindsly,” answered the lawyer, spite- 
fully—for his professional pride was piqued at the 
olever manner in which tlie werthy goldsmith had con- 
trived to baffle his search after the lost son of Lord 
Moretown; “he would give any sum to obtain it—for 
it would most probably arm him with the means of ex- 
torting the liberty of his niece from her husband—or, 
failing < that, to reduce his lordship and yourself to 

gary 

The Frenchwoman tossed her head disdainfully. 

“ Ridiculous!” she exclaimed ; “how could the dis- 
covery affect me?” 

Quirk explained to her that the discovery of the will 
might possibly revive the liabilities which his lordship 
had contracted upon his estates, and that her—Made- 
moisclie Athalie’s—annuity being secured upon the 
Same property, it would consequently be rendered 
worthless, 

“Mr. Quirk,” said the governess, colouring through 

r rouge, “ you will secure the will at any price! I 
no longer limit you to a thousand pounds—or two! I 
care not what sacrifice I make to obtain it! Had not 
Briard been a coward as well as an idiot, it would never 
have gone from his possession.” 

The lawyer thought so, too. 

Before separating, he advised his visitor to contrive 
#ome pretext for getting the earl from town. 





Athalie looked at lim as if she doubted his intentions, I 





and for the first time asked herself the question, | 
a she had not trusted the very clever Mr. Quirk | 
too far. 

“You doubt me,” he said, with a smile; ‘ perhaps it 
is only natural. Permit me to explain the motive of | 
my request.” 

His visitor intimated, in the politest manner possible, 
how very much she would be pleased to hear it. 

“If this Ned Cantor comes to London, and is at all 
aware of the importance of the discovery he has made, 
his first visit might probably be to the earl.” 

“T see—I see.” 

“He would reject any offer I might make till he had 
ascertained how much he could extort from his lord- 
ship, and——” 

“ You are right! ” interrupted Athalie ; “ quite right; 
and I was a fool to doubt you!” 

The door of the library opened, and Phineas and 
Harry Sinclair were announced. The lady rose to 
depart: as she did so, she cast a critical glance on the 
handsome person of Lady Sinclair’s former lover, who, 
in his turn, was equally struck by her meretricious 
style of beauty. 

“ Who is that lady, Phineas?” he inquired, as the 
old lawyer led her to the carriage of the earl, which 
was waiting at the door. 

“ The belle amie of Lord Moretown !” 

“Te is a lucky fellow,” observed his friend. 

“Very,” answered the ex-baronet, who thought far 
more of wealth than beauty; “he has at least fifty 
thousand a-year!” 

Harry smiled: he felt how little sympathy there was 
between himself and the grandson of Mr. Quirk. 

It was not till after they had dined, and the wine 
had circulated rather freely, that Phineas introduced 
the subject of his friend's disappointment, and the vast 
change in his prospects, in consequence of the marriage 
of Sir Cuthbert Sinclair. 

“A knotty affair—very knotty!” said the lawyer ; 
“were Lady Sinclair any other than the daughter of 
Ned Cantor, I might, perhaps, suggest some way 
to But no,” he added; “J dare not meddle 
with him! With all his evil passions, he loves his 
daughter.” 

“ You mistake there,” said Harry ; “the horror Jane 
evinced at the discovery of her parentage, and her 
marriage with my uncle—who, of course, cannot per- 
mit his wife to hold any intercourse with such a parent 
—has stung the old convict to the heart.” 

“Indeed!” 

“T know,” added the young man, “that his daughter's 
letters to her mother have been returned.” 

“T perceive that you have some one in the house, 
from whom you receive information?” observed Mr. 
Quirk; “a very proper precaution. This change in 
the feelings of Ned alters the affair. Come to me after 
the trial is over, and most probably I shall have some- 
thing to suggest to you!” 

“And when will the trial commence?” inquired 
Harry. 

“On the 18th of the month; exactly ten days 
hence.” 








CHAPTER LEXIIL 
Let us teach our trial patience, 
Because it is a customary cross. 
Shakespeare. 

Tue solitary life to which the imprisonment of his 
wife had condemned him began to grow extremely 
irksome to Ned Cantor; the old tower appeared more 
gloomy and lonely than ever. Since his adventure 
at Moretown Abbey, he had become thoughtful and 
superstitious—a feeling the wild tales respecting his 
present abode, which were circulated freely in the 
neighbourhood, tended to increase rather than di- 
minish. After nightfall he scarcely ever ventured 
from the lower room: the deep shadows cast by the 
lamp upon the walls startled him—he fancied that 
he heard voices wailing round the building—listened, 
as men listen who have a weight of guilt upon their 
conscience, and only drew his breath freely when con- 
vinced that it was nothing but the wind, or his imagi- 
nation. 

“ Curse the place! ” he muttered ; “it is only fit for 
owls and bats to roost in! I have a great mind to 
leave it.” 

* The question was, how to dispose of his prisoner : at 
times he thought of liberating her, and taking her with 
him—but he felt that he had sinned against the victim 
of his brutal temper past all forgiveness. The dread of 
her leaving him, and placing herself under the protec- 
tion of Lady Sinclair, alone restrained him—the 
thought of their being re-united was galling to the dis- 
appointed felon. 

“Tt’s all Meg’s fault,” he considered ; ‘ had she mar- 
ried the man I had chosen for her husband, we might 
have been happy together! Frank would not have 
despised me as this old fool of a baronet does.” 

He was mistaken—the young farmer had as nice a 
sense of honour as Sir Cuthbert himself. The influence 


done much with him, but would never have eor- 
dially reconciled him to such a father-in-law. 

It was at once a relief and a source of embarrassment 
to Ned, when a letter arrived from Quirk, requesting 
his appearance in London on the 18th of the month, 
and agreeing to his terms for the suppression of the 
letters of the unfortunate George Stanley to his wife. 
It was true, they afforded no direct evidence of tle 
marriage, but they were presumptive ones; and the 
old lawyer was too acute not to foresee the influence 
which the reading of them in court might exercise upon 
the minds of the jury. 

Ned's embarrassment arose from the difficulty of dis- 
posing of Mabel. He could no longer trust her word, 
even had she been willing to give it, not to leave the 
tower till his return. His conduct toward her had 
again rendered him amenable to the laws of his 
country; he feared that, once at liberty, she might ac- 
cuse him ; and he arrived at this conclusion from the 
simple reason that she would be more than justified, 
not only in her own eyes, but those of the world, in 
doing so. 

After revolving in his mind various means, he at last 
decided there was no other way of getting over the 
embarrassment than by leaving her in the cold, damp 
cell to which, for several weeks, she had been con- 
fined. 

“Tt’s her own fault!” he thought, after coming to 
this infamous decision; “she has only her obstinacy to 
blame for it—not me! Iam her husband, and she 
ought to obey me—it’s her duty.” 

With this reflection he stifled in his heart the faint 
whisperings of conscience which pointed out the inhu- 
manity of the step he was about to take. 

Having no wish to commit actual murder—for Ned 
was too prudent for that—he walked the following 
morning to the village, and purchased a large quantity 
of provisions, with the intention of conveying them, 
together with a barrel of water and a supply of oil, to 
the prisoner. 

“T shan’t be more than a week!” he considered, as 
he arranged the various articles in the lower room, 
previous to removing them to the cell; “ they will last 
hat time, or a day or t:vo longer.” 

What, during that week, was to become of the wo- 
man whom he had sworn at the altar to love and to 
protect, was a question tlie ruffian never once asked 
himself. He had won Mabel from several suitors— 
she had confided her happiness and person to his 
guardianship—endured poverty with him, not only 
without repining, but cheerfully; but because she could 
not bring her heart and mind to welcome shame, Ned 
hated her—hated her for the superiority which her 
virtue gave her over him—for the love which the 
child he had once so idolised bore her meek and suffer- 
ing parent. 

He resented the affection of Margaret for her mother 
as bitterly as if it had been the cause of the disgust and 
terror slie had expressed towards him. 

Whilst pondering on his final arrangements, the 
convict was disturbed by another visit from Frank 
Hazleton: not that his feeling of partiality towards 
the young farmer had changed—on the contrary: he 
liked him, perhaps, better than ever—but he feared 
his questions after Mabel, which sometimes became 
so embarrassing that he knew not what to answer. 

“Your wife returned?” inquired his visitor, 
glancing at the array of provisions. 

“No,” replied Ned, drily; “she is too well pleased, 
I suppose, with her fine friends to think of her hus- 
band.” 

“ You expect visitors, then ? ” 

“ Never mind whom I expect,” said the convict, evis 
dently annoyed at the pertinacity of Frank; “I am 
unsettled—this living alone does not suit me. Lama 
domesticated man, aud like to see my wife at my fire- 
side.” 

Little did the young farmer imagine that the wife 
whose absence the hypocrite affected to regret had for 
many days been the inmate of a foul and loathsome 
cell, within a few yards of the spot where they were 
eonversing. * 

“Very natural,” he observed, with a sigh—for he 
thought how cheerful his own hearth might have 
been, had Margaret consented to share it witi him. 
“Tf Bell only leaves me for a day, I feel miserable— 
and the absence of a sister is not felt like a wife's.” 

Ned muttered an inarticulate assent. 

Although Frank Hazleton had seen but little of the 
world, he possessed great natural shrewdness. The 
uneasiness of the master of Bordecleugh did not 
escape him: he felt there was something wrong—his 
curiosity was roused—and he resolved to keep a closer 
eye upon his mysterious neighbour than he Lad hitherto 
done. 

After some desultory chat respecting the races at 
Haddington, the markets, and the usual gossip of a 
country place, to the great relief of Ned, his visitor 
took his leave. 

“Thank heaven, he is gone!” muttered the convict, 





of Margaret, whom he passionately loved, might have 





carefully bolting the door of the old tower after him; 
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“I will admit no more intruders. I have had enough 
fer one day.” 

So saying, he lit the lamp, and commenced his task 
ef conveying the provisions to his prisoner. 

Mabel was sleeping calmly in her cell when her hus- 
band entered. As the light streamed upon her pale, 
death-like features, Ned could not avoid comparing her 
with the blooming girl who had once lain by his side, 
and something like a pang of remorse shot through his 
iron heart. 

“This place is infernally cold,” he thought, “and 
damp!” and he resolved that, since he was compelled 
to leave her in that state, he would bring down one of 
the beds—a luxury which for several days his victim 
had been deprived of. “I can’t understand it,” he 
muttered ; ‘an obstinate fool, to endure all this, when 
a word would have saved her!” 

But that word Mabel would have died rather than 
have spoken. Her promise, and the love she bore to 
the memory of her dead mistress, fettered her lips in 
silence. 

It was the wondreus power of endurance she dis- 

layed which at once enraged and surprised her tyrant. 
During the term of his transportation he had heard men 
proud of their strength, reckless and daring, whine like 
whipped schoolboys at the thought of solitary imprisen- 
ment—and yet they were neither deprived of the pure 
air or light of heaven. 

He knew not that woman—gentle and timid as is 
her nature—can smile at martyrdom when called upon 
to suffer by duty or affection 

The light of the lamp caused Mabel to awake from 
her sleep. She shuddered when she beheld her brutal 
gaoler, and silently addressed a prayer to heaven for 
strength to bear the fresh trials which she feared 
awaited her.” 

“Are you come, Ned, to complete your work of 
cruelty?” she asked ; “to murder the wife you once 
loved—the mother of your child? ” 

“Murder!” repeated the ruffian; “what has put 
that in your head? Do I look like a murderer?” 

The captive remained silent. 


“No—no!” he continued, “I know a trick better | 


than that! It’s all your own fault, whatever you en- 
dure; however, | ain't come to quarrel with you now! 
I am about to quit home for a few days—a week, 
maybe: so I’ve brought you as much food as will last 
till my return.” 

“1 shall be dead before then,” answered the woman, 
with a suppressed groan, “or worse—mad! Alone in 
this hideous place—no human voice to break the 
silence! Be merciful, Ned, and kill me—kill me at 
once!” 

“T tell you, no! ” replied the tyrant, looking at the 
same time very much as if he should like to take her 
et her word. “I don’t intend to swing fer you! If 
you are tired of being here, you have only to say the 
word: teh me where the papers are—I am sure you 
know—and you may return with me the next minute.” 

“ Never!” said his wife, firmly. “I will trust to God 
rather than to your promise!” 

“ As you please,” observed her husband, in a dogged 
tone; “I'm not going te beg and pray, or beat you any 
more! You have made up your mind to brave me, and 
maine is made up that you shall take the consequences! 
If you die,” he added, pointing to the provisions, “ it 
won't be for want of food—if you go mad—howl as 
loud as you may, no one will hear you here!” 

“ God will hear me!” exclaimed Mabel, with a look 
of ea resignation; “and the dead will watch over 
me! I have seen her, Ned—seen my dear young 
mistress—her face no longer pale and thin, but fresh 
with the roses of eternal youth! She smiled upon me, 
and aon to bless me for my fidelity to her orphan 
child!” 

“You have seen her!” repeated her husband, turn- 
ing very pale—for he remembered the singular appa- 
rition which had scared him at Moretown Abbey, and 
it reawakened his superstitious terrors; “ where?” 

“In my dreams, Ned,” said his wife, passing her 
hand over her damp brow, as if to collect her scattered 
thoughts ; “ at least, I fancy that it must have been in 
my sleep—but heaven knows!” 

Somewhat reassured by this explanation, the convict 
left the cell, the door of which he fastened with a 
heavy bolt on the outside, and re ded to his own 
reom, where he occupied himself during the rest of 
the day in preparing for his journey to London. 

Determined not to sleep another night in Border- 
cleugh, he started that same evening by the mail for 
Neweastle. For several miles he rode alone, being 
the only inside passenger, He had no other com- 

than his evil thoughts—and they were any- 
but agreeable. If he tried to 
image of Mabel in her prison disturbed him ; and when 
he awoke, so strong was the illusion, that he fancied 
he could see her dark eyes gazing on him reproachfully 
through the windows of the coach. 

Once or twice he let down the glass, in order to 
eonvince himself that it was the effect of his over-heated 
imagination, and not a hideous reality. 








It was a great relief to Ned when an additional pas- 
senger got into the coach, about half-way between 
Bordercleugh and Fulton. The convict then could 
sleep soundly. 

Although Frank Hazleton dearly loved his sister, 
and had few secrets from her, he had carefully avuided 
mentioning his suspicions of theconduct of Ned Cantor: 
net that he doubted her sympathy for the unfortunate 
Mabel—it was her womanly indignation and quick 
temper which he feared. Bell would at once have 
insisted upon proceeding to the tower and searching 
the place. It was her discretion he mistrusted—not 
her feelings. 

He had heard in the village of Ned’s departure for 
London, and was sitting that same evening moodily 
by the fire, revolving in his mind whether he should 
at once proceed to Bordercleugh, or wait till morning. 
If seen to enter the mansion in the absence of its 
master, his visits might be misconstrued, 

“ What are you thinking of, Frank? " demanded his 
sister, who attributed his silence to a different cause. 

“Nothing, Bell,” he replied; “ nothing!” 

“Then pray dismiss this nothing from your mind,” 
she answered, with a good-humoured smile, “and 
favour me with your conversation! I have twice told 
you that your tea was poured out, and you take as 
much notice of me as if I were your wife! ” 

At the word “ wife” the young man sighed. 

“I don't think I shall every marry, Bell!” he said, 
quitting his corner, and drawing his chair towards the 
tabl 


e. 

“Indeed! Why not?” 

“ Simply because I do not think I shall!” 

“ That is a woman's reason!” exclaimed the young 
girl, archly. 

““T have no better to give!” 

“Then I willgive you one why you should marry!” 
observed his sister, in a more serious tone; “ first, be- 


cause it is weak to waste the happiness of a whole life | 


in useless regrets! Margaret—there, don't start and 
turn so uneasily upon your chair—is now the wife of 
another! It is your duty to forget her! Were I con- 
vinced,” she added, “that she had eoquetted with you, 
or trifled with yeur feelings, I should dislike as much 
as I once loved her!” 

“You would do her wrong, Bell!” exclaimed her 
brother, eagerly ; “by heavens, you would do her 
wrong! I never breathed the word ‘love,’ in her 
presence! I am convinced she dreamed not of my 
unhappy passion ! ” 

His sister looked at him incredulously. 

“ More,” added the speaker; “that she loved an- 


er ! 

“Sir Cuthbert Sinclair, I suppose? ” replied the 
village girl: “ridiculous! Positively, Frank, your 
winter in Edinburgh has been thrown away upon 
you! Margaret might respect Sir Cuthbert Sinclair— 
admire his character—love him asa father—but never 
asahusband! Do you think,” she added, “if you 
had been a baronet, with heaven knows how many 
thousands a year, and made her anoffer, she would not 
have preferred you? ” 

Before the young man could reply to her, there was 
a knock at the door of the house, and one of the ser- 
vants ushered into the little parlour, where the 
speakers were sitting, a tall, elegant young man, who 
annou..ved himself as Charles Briancourt. 

Our readers will remember that such was now the 
name of Mary's husband. 

bare. pi for his intrusion at such an hour, he 
presented a letter to Bell, which he said would explain 
the purport of his visit. 

With his usual hospitality, Frank Hazleton insisted 
upon his taking a seat and joining them at their 
tea. There was something so prepossessing in the 
manner as well as the appearance of his visitor, that 
the farmer already felt inclined to like him. The 
name of Brianeourt, too, had attracted his attention: 
he recognized it as the name of the family in which 
Ned Cantor had told him his daughter had been 
brought up. 

“ Frank,” said his sister, handing him the letter the 
instant she had read it, ‘it is from Lady Sinclair. She 
seems. in great distress. I cannot make it out!” she 
added. “I thought yeu told me her mother had gone 
to visit her?” 

“ Cantor told. me so!” ° 

“He deceived you, then,” said Charles; “ her 
daughter is in a state of the mest fearful anxiety at not 
having heard from her. Several of her letters have 
been returned!” 

Bell looked towards her brother, as if to ask whether 
he understood or could explain the en: 

“T have been to the house,” continued their visitor, 
“and found it closed. At the inn in the village I 
beard that Mr, Cantor left last night for London. 
The disappointment is terrible to me, as, inde- 
pendent ef the anxious desire I feel to carry back 
some intelligence of her mother to Lady Sinclair, it 
was most important that I should see her on my own 
account.” 


———$—$—$<$<$<—<—————_—_—. 

“Is it anything connected with a law suit?» in 

quired the farmer. “ 

“ Yes.” 

“ And does it come off on the 18th of this month?” 

“ The very day, sir! But why do-you ask?” 
| “QOantor, then, has gone to town on your affair 
| rely upon it!” answered Frank Hazleton; “yo told 

one of his cronies at the Moretowa Arms, who ex- 
pressed surprise at the suddenness of his departure 
that he had been unexpectedly called upon us a wit. 
ness in a most oy case. which was to be tried 
on that very date!” 

“ Then he is gone to assist my enemies! ” exclaimed 
| Charles Briancourt, bitterly; “to break the heart of 
| my young wife—soon to become a inother—whogs 
happiness depends upon the issue of this trial, ang 
has kept Mabel out of the way, who alone possesses 
the means to baffle their iniquitous scheme! ” 

At these words, a light seemed to break upon the 
mind of the farmer. He understood it all—the supply 
of provisions—everything. 

“We will find her, sir,” he said; “rely upon j 
is not far off!” ae anes 

“Find who?” demanded Bell. 

“Ned's wife! What an idiot I have been!” rp. 
_ plied her brother; ‘“ you were riglit, Bell—quite right; 
| my winter in Edinburgh has indeed been thrown away 
| —achild would have guessed it!” 

As briefly as possible the speaker explained to his 
sister and their visitor his reasons for believing thas 
Mabel was still at gh; and the former, 
indignant at the idea of one of her own sex being 
treated like a prisoner by a worthless husband, 
insisted upon accompanying them at once to the old 


n. 
“ Don’t talk of magistrates!” she said, in reply toa 
of her brother's as to the propriety of seek- 
ing advice from the nearest justice of the peace; “in 
such acase every honest man is a magistrate. Whilst 
| you are wasting your time by a journey to Haddington, 
the poor creature may expire with terror, shut up ia 
that lonely, horrid, gloomy old place—I am sure } 
should!” 

Charles warmly his thanks. The little 
chaise in which the kind-hearted girl sometimes drove 
to market was ordered, and in less than an hour they 
all three left the farm, taking with them the means of 
procuring a light, and, if necessary, forcing the door of 
the old hunting-lodge at Bordercleugh. 


(To be continued.) 





Russian Discreiixe.—I looked en while the horses 
were being put to for Prince ——, commanding s 
regiment of five battalions, and, as B—— remarked, 
so like the Emperor Nicholas that he might well be 
mistaken fer his son. I had not seen the prince, bus 
fer some time I bad heard a loud, snarling noise, and 
was in doubt whether it proceeded from some animal 
or from a human being. Presently I found it was the 
prince, who was abusing all about him with a ferocity 
that reduced his voice to an absolute snarl. At length 
the horses were harnessed, and the prince then called 
the subaltern in charge of the stable, and reviled him 
savagely for not having the horses ready before. He 
then struck him repeatedly with his fists, and drawing 
a whip out of his pocket, lashed him furiously over 
the body, fase, and head, and finally kicked him with 


force. This was the 
first time I had seen 
impossible but that 
and knock him down. 
his resentment by = e ac 
ceived the blows without flinchi 
pression of his features was mar! 
me, my blood was boiling in my veins, and I had 
much ado to keep silence.—Journal of a Diplomate's 
Three Years’ Resi in Persia. 

Dancina x Paris.—La France gives a bit of 
statistics which may interest the ladies, although ® 
serious piece of national economy lies at tiie bottom. 
According to this journal, there are every day during 
the season 180 private balls at Paris;—mind, 
fair reader, this does not include bals masqués, public 
balls, nor mere dancing partivs. On an average 20¥ 

are invited to every ball, making « total of 

52, 500 ; the seasen laste 36 days, Accordingly 4,680 
private balls are given during the season. [Hach costs 
OD an @ 900 francs, making a total of 4,212,000 
francs, add to this 25,000 carringe-drives per day, 
reckoned each at 3 francs there and back, makes 
2,700,000 francs per season, Take the ball dresses st 
200 franes a-piece; allowing them to be worn 4 times, 
this will give a number of 146,250 ball dresses for 
16,250 ladies, and occasion the outlay of 29,250,000 
franos. The hend-dresses of 16,250 ladies woul 
ameunt to 500,000 francs per day, making 1,800,000 
, francs in the season. Ribbons, bouquets, gloves, fans, 
&c., are reckoned cheap at 80 francs a lady per night, 
which comes to 487;500 francs for one evening, % 
| 17,550,000 france per season. By a rough caleulatios 
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——_—— 
ihe ladies would spend, then, during a Paris season 
40,084,000 francs ; the gentlemen 5,000,000 francs for 
their toilet, and the hosts of the entertainments, 
4,312,000 francs, making a sum total of 69,226,000 
francs, or about 2,000,000 a day. 

Feuxine IvGENutTY.—A large number of native 
women expressed a wish to visit the agricultural show 
st Calcutta. The authorities were very willing to 

tify them, but the difficulty was how to do it, since 
the first essential was that the ladies should not be 
gen. With the ingenuity of their sex, under such 
circumstances, they suggested that they might go by 
eonlight, ‘and consequently a notice was placed 
on the grounds requesting every male to leave at 
unset. 


———_—_=_—Z 
INFLUENCE OF FOOD UPON THE 
INTELLECT. 


Very few well-informed persons dispute the fact 
that the nature of the food taken by man has an in- 
fuence upon his brain or mental power. It is un- 
questionable that certain kinds of food are injurious 
to beasts, and produce or tend to induce disease; and 
this peculiarity has a proportionate evil effect upon 
the animal part of man. 

Other matter taken into the system for refreshment 
or luxury, such as drink or narcotics, has also influ- 
ence upon the character of those who partake of it. 
National traits and characteristics are thus developed, 
and. we see Germans and Hollanders heavy, slow 
thinkers, solid rather than brilliant, and given to 
eluggishness rather than bodily activity. Cannot the 
cause of this be found in the quantity of beer, 
tobacco and highly-seasoned cookery which is con- 
sumed by the people; and may we not trace some of 
the prominent traits of the French character to the 
quality of the diet and drink they subsist on? 

Whatever conclusion we may arrive at (for the 
question is an open one and susceptible of much dis- 
cussion), we may not venture to dispute the results of 
actual experiments on this subject, made by learned 
physicians; some account of their researches we 
append herewith. 

In the excellent work of Professor Moleschott, of 
Zurich, the influence of diet on the intellect is dwelt 
upon at great length : 

“Itis a well-known fact,” says this philosopher, 
“that change ef food has transformed the wild cat 
into the domestic fireside companion; from a car- 
aivorous animal, with short intestines, it has, by 
gradually | wey | accustomed to other food, be- 
come transformed into another being, enabled by a 
long intestinal canal to digest vegetable food, which 
in its natural state it never touches. Feod, therefore, 
makes the most rapacious and perfidious animal in 
the world an inmate with man, agreeing with chil- 
dren, and rarely, except to a close observer, revealing 
its former guileful character. 

“ Are we, then, to wonder that tribes of men be- 
come ardent, phlegmatic, strong or feeble, courageous 
or cowardly, thoughtful or unintelligent, according to 
the different kinds of aliments they take? If food is 
transformed into blood, blood into nerve and muascle, 
bone and brain, must not the ardour of the heart, the 
strength of the muscles, the firmness of the brain, the 
activity of the brain, be dependent upon the con- 
stiteents of food?” 

Again, in treating of the diet of the artist and 
literary man, the author states that “a well-baked 
bread and lean meat,’ combined with young veget- 
ables, and such roots as are easy of digestion, and 
contain a considerable proportion of sugar, form a 
wholesome diet for thinkers and poets; a large quan- 
tity of lecuminous seeds, heavy bread, rich gravy, 
and greasy meat, create those irritable, morose, and 
almost always slender statesmen, who have permitted 
gloomy thoughts and gloomy imaginations to eclipse 
all happier views of life in them, so that they have 
come to consider rods and fetters as the most impor- 
‘ant promoters and pretectors of civilization.” 

To the Reverend Professor Haughton of Trinity 
College, Dublin—a philosopher who has enlarged the 
boundaries of many departments of science—we are 
indebted for an admirable physiological investigation, 
the results of which Lave established the curious fact 
that the greatest or perhaps we should say the hardest 
thinker is the greatest eater. 

Professor Haughton states that men employed ia 
mere manual routine labour require only a vegetable 
diet, whilst those who are engaged in pursuits re- 
(uring the constant use of the intellectual faculties 
aust be supplied with food of a better kind—i. ¢., 
mixed animal and vegetable aliments. 

These interesting experiments ef Professor Haugh- 
fon open up a wide field of curious and interes’ 
inquiry. Is vital activity a mere modification 
chemical force, and is the explanation of all the phe- 
hemena of living beings to be bound in the domains of 
chemistry and the various physical sciences? No 


doubt many of the changes which take place during 
the different stages in the life of an amimal can be 
clearly traced to the unmodified action of the various 
physical agencies, but there are others which are not 
so easily explained, and which some physiologists 
refer to the operation of a force which they regard as 
distinct from all others—namely, the vital. It should, 
however, be remembered that this force, as it is called, 
never evidences its independent nature by any un- 
aided manifestations of a material character. It has 
never been proved that any portion of matter) how- 
ever small, has been caused to change its position in 
space by the sole agency of the vital power. 

Mr. Grove suggests that the inorganic ferces and 
animal force will yet be shown to be convertible into 
each other; but let this acute student of nature speak 
for himself: 

“Some difficulty in studying the correlations of 
vital with inorganic forces arising from the effects of 
sensation and consciousness, presenting a similar 
confusion to that alluded to when, in treating of heat, 
I ventured to suggest that observers are too apt to 
confound the sensations with the phenomena. ‘Thus, 
to apply some of the considerations on force, given in 
the introductory portion of this essay, to cases where 
vitality or consciousness intervenes, where a weight 
is raised by the hand, there should, according to the 
doctrine of the non-creation of force, have been some- 
where an expenditure equivalent to the amount of 
gravitation overcome in raising the weight. That 
there is expenditure we can prove, though in the 
present state of science we cannet measure it. Thus, 
prolong the effort, raise weights for an hour or two, 
the vital powers sink, food, é. e., fres chemical force, 
is required to supply the exhaustion. If this supply 
is withheld and the exertion is continued, we see the 
consumption of force in the supervening weakness and 
emaciation of the bedy.” 

The question next arises, how does the food, in the 
process of its decomposition, develop motive power? 
This is a question more easily asked than answered. 
We know that the grouping of atoms of matter into 
the organized forms, to which the terms starch, sugar, 
caseine, &c., have been given, was effected by plants, 
under the influence of sunlight. Such substances, 
there is reason to believe, should not be regarded 
merely as ‘“‘consolidated masses of the atmosphere 
and water,” but also as accumulations of force. When 
these substances are disorganized in the mechanisms 
of animals, the force which was previously pext up in 
them is set free; part of it takes the form of heat, a 
portion of it, occasionally (perhaps always) is resolved 
into electricity, and t is recognized as muscular 
power (animal motive power). The heat set free by 
the disorganization of food in the animal economy 
differs in no respect from that developed by the com- 
bustion of fuel in our furnaces; and by means of the 
electricity procurable from the torpedo every pheno- 
menon peculiar to that variety of force can be ex- 
hibited. Now the inquiry presents itself here, are we 
to infer from these well-ascertained facts that vital 
action is the result of the conjoint influence of the 
ordinary physieal (including chemical) agencies, 
modified by the peculiar state of aggregation uf the 
atoms of matter on which they act; or that in ad- 
dition te the physical forces set free by the destruction of 
the animal mechanism and by the decomposition of the 
food, there is developed a peculiar farce correlated to 
the physical forces, but differing in its manifestations 
from each of them in the same way that electricity 
differs from magnetism, or light from heat? To the 
latter view we are disposed to incline. We believe 
that all the forces of nature are but modified manifes- 
tations of the one all-pervading wtherial fluid (ina 
state of motion), and that the modifications arise, in 
most instances, from the differences in the nature of 
the ponderable matter on which this universal force 
acts, 

It is generally to be regretted that a staple food of 
a large portion of the people of this country (Eng- 
land) is deficient in flavour and too bulky to be nutri- 
tious. We have long been of opinion that, in this 
country, at least, the best agricultural labourer -is he 
who is best fed. Let us see what facts we can call 
upon in support of this opinion. 

Oatmeal fo the staple article of the food of the 
Seotch labourers, and of those of the northern parts 
of England, and its great superiority over the potato 
is strikingly manifest, when we compare the physical 
development of the consumers of the two alimental 
substances. 

In the counties of York, Lancaster, Northumber- 
land, and Cumberland, the physique of the labourer is 
superior to that of the worker ef any other part of 
England. But the northern labourer is not merely 
more powerful than his southern con fer he ex- 
cels him in the exercise of his intellectual faculties. 
‘This is so well-known to the farmers from the north 
of England, who have settled in other parts of that 
country, that they offer higher wages to the labourers 





from their own part ef the kingdom; knowing well, 





from further experience of their habits, that they will 
not only de mere but better work than the labourers 
ef the south. 

The cause of the superior intelligence and greater 
physical powers of the common people of the north 
of England, as compared with those elsewhere, may 
in part be found in ethnological differences. But 
granting this, their maintenance would be impos- 
sible, were the food of the people of this district 
similar to that of the labourers of the English mid- 
land counties. 

In the north of England and Scotland, although 
potatoes are extensively consumed, yet buttermilk, 
which the people by no means despise, is also largely 
made use of ; and oatcake is far from being a stranger 
on the poor man’s board. Inthe south of England, 
oatmeal, whether served up in the semi-fluid form of 
porridge, or in the solid condition of cake, is almost 
unknown, 

It requires ro argument to prove that the people of 
the north of England are better agricultural labourers 
than those of the south, and are themselves excelled 
by their neighbours north of the Tweed. Although 
there is but little etlinological difference between the 
agricultural labeurers of the south of Scotland and 
those of the north of England, it appears to me that 
the former possess more brains and muscles than the 
latter ; ox are stronger and more skilful werkmen. 
We think, however, that no such difference is observ- 
able between the artizans of Glasgow and those of 
Newcastle or Carlisle. 

In the case of the rural workman this may appear 
anomalous, but it is not really so. The artizans of 
both countries are well paid, and can, therefore, afford 
to use a generous diet, composed chiefly of animal food ; 
but the Scotch agricultural labourer subsists principally 
upon oatmeal and peas, whilst the English labourer 
uses @ diet which is to afar less extent made up of 
these articles. Were the English and Scotch labourers 
supplied with precisely the same kind and quality of 
feod, we think there would be little, if any, difference 
in the amount and quality of their work. The highly 
nutritious nature of the pea and oat, as compared with 
the potato, will be evident from the analyses made of 
them. 

These analyses prove that one pound of peas is 
capable of putting more muscle on the human machine 
than fifteen pounds of potatoes could de; and 
that, taking the amount of flesh-formers in a substance 
asa measure of its nutritive value, oats are more 
valuable than potatoes as food—that is, a pound of oat- 
meal will form as much lean flesh as half-a-stone of 
potatoes! The value of a food substance is not, how- 
ever, altogether in propertion to its amount of nitro- 
genous or flesh-forming matters, but also, to a great 
degree, upon the proportion of starch it yields. In 
this respect the potato is by no means an inferior ali- 
ment; indeed, were it as deficient in heat-giving and 
fat-forming matters as it is in flosh-forming s.ssstances, 
it would be utterly impossible for working men to sub- 
sist, as they they do, almost exclusively upon this se- 
called “ national esculent.” 

From what has been stated, it is clear that 
contain a quantity of starch altegether disproportion- 
ate to their amount of nitrogenous or flesh-forming 
substances; and we have vo | esitation in asserting 
that, as @ general rule, a man fed exclusively on po- 
tatoes cannot be as hard-working and intelligent a 
labourer as if he were supplied with food of a more 
concentrated kind—one ia which the musele-forming 
constituents bore a higher proportion to the fat-form- 
ing elements. The addition of buttermilk (which is 
very rich in nitrogenous matter) to potatoes, serves 
in seme measure to remedy the evils of a potatoe diet; 
but it requires a capacious middle region to accom- 
modate the large quantity of potatoes and butter- 
milk which a hard-working man would require, te 
enable him to develop an amount of motive power 
equal to that expended, say, by a vavvy in his day’s 
toil. A mixed diet of potatoes and oatmeal is in- 
com bly better than a pure potato and if the oat- 

be the staple, and the potatoe the adjunctive 
of food, so much the better. 


GovERNMENT GRANTS FOR STATUARY.—From an 
account of the sums voted in supply, in the House of 
Commons, in the years 1835 to 1863, both inclusive, 
we take the following figures:—The Nelson column 
is charged, during the above time, with the.sum of 
£26,800. In one year the statue of Charles I. at 
Charing Cross, cost £1,000. In the same year £2,500 
were granted for royal monuments in Westminster 
Abbey. An equestrian statue of George IV., is 
entered for £6,301; and the pedestal of Baron Maro- 
chetti’s Richard Coour-de-Lion, cost £1,650. In the 
three years 1843-45, a total of £4500 was paid for 
monuments to Lords Exmont!: and De Saumavez, and 
Sir Sidney Smith. In 1858, £21,000 were voted for a 
monument to the Duke of Wellington. The Havelock 
statue at Woolwich is charged at £2,152; and on the 
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shore at Scutari, a monument has been placed ata 
cost of £17,500. In honour of Sir John Franklin, a 
statue has been raised, for which, in 1855, there is an 
entry of £800. There is another entry of a similar 
sum in 1863, Last in the statuary outlay is the sum 
of £50,000, granted for the late lamented Prince 
Consort’s memorial, an amount to be added to the sum 
raised by voluntary subscriptions. There are a few 
other items, but we cannot be charged with national 
extravagance on this head: it is fortunate that in this 
country we have a strong voluntary principle existing. 


SENTENCE OF DEATH. 


A MAN goes into the consulting-room of a physician, 
a little ailing, as he himself acknowledges; he comes 
out at the end ofa quarter of an hour, but during those 
few minutes sentence of death has been recorded. The 
sky still bends over him, and the sun shines as it did 
before; men pars and repass him by unnoticing; he 
is to them the same as he was the day er the hour 
before. 

The man is outwardly the same, and yet altogether 
changed from that time. Then come to him in quick 
succession sensations altogether new and strange. He 
has no indecision about facing this sudden horror, for 
that would imply the possibility of escape, or even of 
feeble defiance, and hepe of that kind he has none; 
but in view, and in near view of the fast approaching 
peril, comes the irresistible craving for some wild ex- 
citement, some prodigious physical exertion, some des- 
perate contest by which tle mind should become inured 
to the nearness of death, or thouglt itself be mastered 
by fatigue. 

The immediate effect of a sudden sentence of this 
kind is to confuse and confound, not the one who pro- 
nounces it, but the person that receives it; for of all 
the vast group of upturned faces at an execution, it is 
only the man about to die who cannot see the sharp 
gleam of the axe as it falls upon him, and he who 
stands closest to the death-bell hears least distinctly the 
message it gives, while far off the tones ring with a 
sad and sweet clearness in the ears of the listeners. 

With those whose nearest and ultimate consolation 
has always been found in books or their pen, after 
the first great shock there is often experienced an in- 
tense fervid desire to concentrate all their doomed 
faculties on some particular aim or work which they 
yearn to accomplish before they go, and to make that 
which they know to be their final effort also their 
most excellent and best, so that their last deeds shall 
be accounted honourable, their last counsels of “ heroic 
wisdom set to perfect words.” 

We can hardly tell how often a secret knowledge of 
this kind has been the real source of the eloquence 
which is so penetrative and sympathetic in spirit, as 
to astonish men by the light which it casts on the 
hidden workings of the human heart. Toasanguine, 
hopeful temperament, the blow is perhaps the most 
overwhelming at the moment, and yet the most 
quietly and peacefully accepted at last; but where a 
regretful, casuistical, and conscientious mind is com- 
bined with an earnest and inflexible spirit, there arise 
reactionary perplexities, fears, and doubts, which often 
severely harass the man whose span of life is so 
swiftly closing in. 

Unquestionably, there are natures endowed with a 
faculty of such singular precognition in human 
affairs, that they literally foresee—that is, they arrive 
at conclusions, not by aid of reason and calculation, 
but by actual prescience, asif gifted with the second- 
sight. Just as aman by daylight recognizes at once 
his own refiection in a mirror, whereas, in darkness, 
he would with difficulty, and by groping, as it were, 
in his memory, recall, one by one, his own particular 
features, and so, sluwly, and step by step, attains to a 
recollection of the sort of appearance he generally 
presented. 

Men thus endowed are generally of a nature at once 
apprehensive, regretful, and resolute; and of them it 
may truly be affirmed that they die a thousand times 
before they die, and suffer every pain many times over 
in anticipation, and tenfold in actual amount of 
agony. Change is strong, but habit is stronger, and 
he cannot cast the one for the other as he would his 
raiment. 

Apprehensive, I have said. Much to do, and so 
little time left me to do it, is the burden of his 
thought: “If such a combination should now turn 
out ill or differeutly to what I expect, if all I have 
reason to rely on should fail me in the critical time, 
how then—what to do? Is there one possible con- 
tingency I have not mentally confronted? If so, 
what is it?” This is what he says or thinks. 

Regretful: ‘This I might have foreseen, that I 
miglt have prevented, a word more here, many words 
less or different there, and this or that misery would 
never have been.” 

Resvlute: “So it shall be; in such a way and no 
other will I act—it is my fixed purpose, from which I 
will not swerve.” 





Vain words? vain hepes! and even as they pass 
through his brain he knows them to be so. in 
the presence of a silent, near, and resistless danger, 
thoughts, questions, and answers like these succeeded 
each other with bewildering confusion: yet in all 
this dark sea of sadness, rarely does one doubt suggest 
itself as to the actual trath of a verdict, which is in- 
stinctively felt to be recorded by a tribunal more than 
human, and which man may neither set aside nor alter. 

Often an intense momentary longing is experienced 
to bid farewell in some sort to all that he las loved 
best, he yearns to touch and retouch every familiar 
hand and thing, te see once again each face or scene 
that has been held dear; but, in the very midst .of it, 
the sentence recorded recurs to memory, and colour 
and warmth fade swiftly from his wishes—* desire 
fails” when the world and the things of the world 
grow shadowy and dim. 

Then follows perhaps, for a brief instant, a frenzied 
beseeching, or a mortal anguish, and then—a great 
calm, and sometimes an immunity from even the fear 
of dissolution ; for our spirit becomes dorsinant a3 our 
body grows cold and helpless, and the frosts of death, 
as they creep through the dying nerves, paralyze the 
hand and tongue, but notthe soul. Duringthis ordeal, 
the conscience is purified as by fire, and the nature even 
of a very secretive man will become of a transparent 
truthfulness. 

There is a certain fruit known, I think, as the Sibe- 
rian glass apple, which, as it ripens, increases in a 
pellucid clearness, until, just before it falls from the 
tree, it appears as though it were inclosed in crystal. 
In this way death purges the soul of deceits. With 
such a narrow margin of time to workin, what is there 
worth a lieoran unkind word? =, 

The worst nature is slow to take offence on the eve 
of a long journey; and it is hard to say how much we 
cannot forgive when. we are quite sure we are near 
our final moment. For death is a potent spell, and in 
its shadow the querulous grow patient, the rough man 
gentle, and those who never before consulted pleasure 
other than their own become painfully anxious to 
spare the labour of others, so that the many trifling 
offices which the hand of Jove only can perform may 
be as few and light as possible. 

Illness takes away or adds to the poetry of death ac- 
cordingly asit is borne—sadly, murmuringly, or heroi- 
cally. 1t is one of the most pathetic circumstances 
attendant on such changes, tliat natural affection is 
thereby so much deepened as greatly to multiply the 
pangs of dissolution ; and yet, that the last-named, 
being twofold in their nature, should be experienced in 
@ proportion comparatively infinitesimal by the one 
most nearly concerned. The full severity of the 
physical pain he must bear; that the watchers can 
neither prevent nor take away; but, by the operation 
of a most merciful law, they may and do vicariously 
endure most of the mental suffering. And so ap- 
proaciies the last act of the drama, the prologue only 
of which was spoken in the cousulting-room of the 
physician. 








A SuppLemMentTaRY Estimate.—Particulars have 
been published of a supplemental estimate of £400,000, 
which sum is required to provide for the army ser- 
vices for the year 1863-64. Part of it is necessary to 
complete the final settlement of the account with the 
Indian Government up to the 3lst March, 1861, from 
which date the new mode of settlement of the claim 
for the repayment of the advances for recruiting aud 
other charges for regiments serving in India, at the 
rate of £10 for every effective soldier serving in 
India, came into force. The rest of the estimates are 
almost entirely on New Zealand account. In aid of 
this supplemental estimate of £400,000, a sum of 
£301,349 4s. 8d., received from the Indian revenues 
on account of the proportion of the charges for re- 
cruiting staff and that of depét battalions, and the 
expense of barrack accommodation to the depéts a 
home for the same period, will be paid into the Ex- 
chequer, 

PecutraR Love-Maximxc.—A lady-like young 
woman, over whose head some one-and-twenty 
summers had passed, whose hair was of a dark auburn, 
and who spoke with great earnestness, applied to Mr. 
D'Eyneourt, at the Clerkenwell police-court, for ad- 
vice under the following circumstances :—The appli- 
cant said—‘* My dear sir, excuse me, and don’t think I 
am intrusive when I ask you if a young man, and that 
young man a foreigner, and, he says, a count in the 
land that gave him birth, can make me give him back 
the presents he has given to me. You will think it 
strange, but I have given him back the things no less 
than three times, telling him that I did not wish for 
him or his presents, and yet, strange to say, he has as 
many times returned them to me, and has threatened, 
whether I consent or not, that he will marry me, 
That man lives opposite to me, and tries me to death, 
By the advice of my friends on the last occasion I kept 
the things, and although he has spoken to me in the 
streets I have taken no notice of him. Yesterdav he 





——— 
wrote me a letter stating that if I did not consent to 
marry him he would murder me, and shortly after. 
wards wrote to me for the presents he had sent me, 
but my friends, thinking that I had sent them back 
times enough, said I had better keep them. Under 
these circumstances, my dear sir, I wish to know 
whether I should be justified in doing 80. You cap 
bardly conceive the trouble and anxiety that man has 
caused me, and I really am of opinion that it is worse 
to be loved by a man you don’t like than to be hated 
by him. (A laugh.) Wherever I go I find him after 
me, and he nearly bores me to death.” Mr. D'Eyn- 
court asked what the presents consisted of, The 
applicant, smiling, said that ther was the count’s carte. 
de-visite, a brooch, a pair of ear-rings, and some other 
trifling articles, as well asa gold watch, but it was notof 
much value. After the trouble she had had, she thought 
she ought not to send the articles back. Mr. D’Eyn- 
court said that as the applicant had sent the articles 
back three times, he thought she had better now keep 
them; and if the count wished them back, she had 
better let him sue her in the County Court, where she 
could also be sworn. 


NEW WORKS IN WINDSOR CASTLE, 

Ir having been found necessary to enlarge the 
Library, it was determined to remodel the room known 
as King Henry VII.’s Library. With that view it was 
gutted and refitted with oak book-cases in every 
available part; and the adjoining room, known as 
Queen Anne’s Closet, was also fitted in the same way, 
with a gallery running round each, and the book. 
cases continued up to the ceiling, by which means 
accommodation has been made for some thousands of 
books, 

The ceiling, which was a kind of cove, has been 
replaced by a flat one of the time of Henry VIL, with 
deep moulded oak ribs and plastered panels, of which 
there are twenty-one; and these have been richly 
painted by Mr. Willement, from his designs approved 
of by her Majesty. 

The ceiling is divided into seven compartments in 
its length, and three in its width. The centre com- 
partment is filled with the arms, crown, supporters 
and garter of King Henry VII. The eight panels 
around it have respectively, the badges of the haw- 
thorn tree and crown, the impaled red and white rose 
and crown, the red rose, the full title of the king, the 
portcullis, the fleur-de-lis, the motto, and the red and 
white rose. The six panels to the left of these have 
been devoted to Queen Victoria, with her arms, crown 
and garter, the initials V. R. and crowns, the impaled 
red and white rose, the rose, thistle, and shamrock 
entwined, with the crown and motto Quis separabit, 
and the harp. The other six panels relate to the 
late Prince Consort, and have his arms, crown and 
garter, his crest arid motto, the red buffalo’s head, 
the escarbuncle, and the initials A. P. sarmounted by 
crowns. 

The whole of the panels are surrounded by orna- 
mental borders of various designs in gold and colours, 
all on a very light ground. Below the panels isa 
very wide frieze, and tliis has been painted blue and 
decorated with white and red roses, initials, and white 
and gold ornaments, 

The ceiling of Queen Anne’s Closet has also been 
painted with her arms, crown, garter, and initials, her 
badges of the impaled rose and thistle, the liarp, the 
motto Semper eadem, the single coats of England, 
France, Scotland and Ireland, and the inscription, 
“In this closet H.M. Gracious Majesty Queen Anne 
first received intelligence of the victory of Blenheim, 
August 18th, 1704; ” and has ornamental panels, the 
whole with coloured borders round them. The 
ceiling of the lobby adjoining has been enriched with 
the initials A. and V., tied with a cord, and crowns, 
and the border filled with the mottoes ef the Queer 
and the Prince Consort, and a running scroll orna- 
ment of white and red roses. The fireplace in the 
Library has been enriched by a carving in stone of 
the royal arms and supporters, from a design by Mr. 
Willement. 

The whole of the works have been carried out 
under the superintendence of Mr. Salvin, architect, 
and to the approval of the Hon. W. F. Cowper. Mr. 
Myers, of Lambeth, was the builder, and Mr. Turn- 
bull, clerk of the works, 

The Waterloo Gallery has been improved, by 
taking out all the windows, which were in small 
squares of ground glass, and replacing them by single 
squares of stout plate glass, embossed with the arms, 
crowns, mottoes, initials, and badges of the Queen 
and Prince Consort, the arms of St. George and the 
Peninsular cross, and the crowns, initials, aud 
mottoes of the principal of the sovereigns connec 
with the battle ef Waterloo,—Frauce, Austria, Prince 
Regent, Russia, Prussia, Holland, Spain, Portugal, 
and Brunswick, all within ornamental frameworks. 
They were designed and executed by Mr. Willement. 
There are fifty windows in all. 











A YOUNG GIRL FROM THE 
COUNTRY. 


By VANE IRETON ST. JOHN, 
Author of “ The Queen of Night," “In Spite of the World,” &c. 








CHAPTER LXVIL 
Pale and weary she lay— 
Death’s stamp on her brow— 
The dewdrops clustered her golden hair 
And the stars as they gleamed on her blue eyes there, 
Whispered each other low 
That an angel was coming of beauty rare 
To strengthen their bright-eyed crew. Romaine. 

GitBERt DEATHSON trembled violently, as Lady Isa- 
bel, in her character of thief, stood boldly accusing him. 

Then he recovered speech, 

“Well,” he cried, ‘“ you have taken me by surprise. 
Why is this accusation—what have I done to injure 
you, that you should turn upon me? ” 

Lady Isabel shrugzed her shoulders. 

“That is my lu-i.ess,” she said; “it has suited 
my purpose, depend upon it.” 

“Come!” cried the officers, impatiently ; “ come— 
we can’t wait here all night.” 

Margery Deathson had stood in silent terror during 
this time. 

Something now was working a change in her; and 
seemed stirring her blood into a fierce torrent of hate. 

Some feeling such as that which had prompted her 
son when he stabbed Jem Forrest, and flung his body 
into the river. 

She stooped down, and whispered in Lady Isabel’s 
ear: 

“If my son comes to harm,” she murmured, “ be- 
ware of me!” 

Isabel Ashton glanced at the tall, powerful woman 
beside her, and trembled. 

“Good-bye, mother,” said the convict, in a voice 
breken by emotion ; “ good-bye!” 

Suddenly, as if actuated by a sudden impulse, he 
darted forward, and whispered in her ear : 

“ Trust to me to escape, mother,” he said; “ when I 
do, I will write to you.” 

Then he turned to the officers, saying : 

“T am ready.” 

Lady Isabel lingered. 

‘Are you coming ?” said one of the officers. 

I will follow you directly,” he answered; ‘I wish 
to speak to Mrs. Deathson.” 


| the night; and, readjusting her disguise, returned to 
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[GILBERT DEATHSON’S ESCAPE FROM GAOL. ] 


Mrs. Deathson glared at her. ! 


“Are you not afraid to remain here,” she said, 
“with one you lave so injured?” | 

Isabel laughed—a light mocking laugh. 

“ Afraid? no,” she said; ‘1 want to ask you one | 
or two questions.” 

“ Well?” 

“Cannot you guess from whom this misfortune 
comes ? ” 

“Guess! Why should I guess, when I know it 
comes from you? ” 

“Tt comes not from me, but from Lady Isabel.” 

“ You, then, are but the mean agent, the wretched 
creature employed to carry out her paltry re- 
venge?” 

Lady Isabel did mot speak: but rose and ap- 
proached the door. 

When she had opened it she stood for a moment: | 
and then, tearing off her false moustache and beard, } 
cried : 

“See who I am!” 

“Lady Isabel!” exclaimed Margery Deathson, | 
rushing forward. 

But Lady Isabel was gone. 

With the speed of thought, she had rushed out into 





her lodgings, where she quickly made her prepara- 
tions for departure. 

The next day saw her in London. 

In Thornton she knew it was unnecessary to re- 
main. 

The law had captured its own: and though she 
was not there to bear witness to his ideatity, there 
were others to prove that Gilbert Deathson was the 
escaped convict Rothbury. 

On quitting his mother’s cottage, Gilbert was led 
straight acvoss the Moors to Marsfield. 

Twenty times during his passage over the dark 
country the thought occurred to him that he might 
escape; but the men who held him by his manacled 
wrists were powerful fellows, and to escape from them 
seemed hopeless. 

Resolved as he was not to stand his trial, but to try 
to effect his freedom, even if death were the result, he 
yet determined to be circumspect, and to lull those 
around him into a state of false confidence. 

When, therefore, the gloomy walls of Mersfield 
Gaol had once more shut him out from the light of 
day, he demanded pen, ink, and payer. 

“For what purpose?” he was asked. 

“JT wish to write to Lord Castleton,” he said; “he 
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he prisoner and his captors then left, and Lady 
Isabel remained alone with the sorrowing mother. 


will interest himself, I am certain, on my behalf.” 
The officer smiled. 


“Oh! you're going to try the quiet course this 
time ?.” he said. 

“ Yes—this time; it’s safer.” 

“ Well, Lthink you are right; though such a method 
of finding safety is best at all times.” 

On the next night—a dark night it was—Gilbert 
began to put his plan into practice. 

His cell was in a corner of the prison near the 


| warder's room, 


He had been placed here that he might be more 
closely watched; and any attempt at escape frus- 
trated. 

Opposite the window was the wall of the prison; 
and beyond this were the dark moors and—freedom. 

He drew from his pocket a slender file. 

This he had brought into the prison in four pieces, 
secreted in his mouth. 

He never travelled without it: and as soon as he 
suspected his capture he transferred the tiny case from 
his pocket to its novel place of security. 

With this he began his work patiently—filing the 
bars from the outside, and leaving a thin piece of the 
iron, so that within his cell his work should not be 
perceived. 

By morning he had filed through three bars at the 


| top and the bottom. 


Another balf-hour’s work, and he would be able to 
remove them. 

Morning, however, dawned before he had completed 
his labour, and night being necessary to his escape, he 
filled the vacant spaces with scrapings from a corner 
of his cell, where he also deposited his file; and went 
patiently through another weary day. 

How many times did he fancy that the warders 
were examining those bars, when they were only 
glancing casually at his window! 

How often did his heart sink at the sound of ap- 
proaching feet, lest they should be the signal for his 
removal to another cell ! 

At length night came. 

At the usual heur the turnkey took away his light, 
and wished him good night. 

He was then preparing to go to bed. 

As soon, however, as all was still, he proceeded to 
form a rope from his bedclothes. 

Tn this he was expert. 

Twice before he had had recourse to the same ex- 
pedient. 

In an hour he had formed a good stout knotted 

rd 


cord. ; 
After this he took off his heavy. boots and fixed 
them firmly at the end of it, wrapping round them > 


| piece of a blanket. 
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This done, he recommenced his filing, and soon had 
the satisfaction of seeing the bars lying on his bed, 
and the way to escape open. 

With a murmured prayer—even the convict found 
refuge in prayer—he crept out of the window, 
his rope, and passed noiselessly along with 
feet to a spot where a little outhouse adjoined the 
wall. 

On the summit of this wall was an intricate arrange- 
ment of spikes. 

These were impassible obstacles te some: they were 
to him the means of safety. 

For what else but to deaden the points of this for- 
midable barrier was the heavy blanket around his 
shoulders ? 

Scrambling upon the outhouse, he took from be- 
neath his arm the boots to whieh the rope was at- 
tached and flung it over the railings. 

Here it became tightly wedged. 

“It’s done!” he murmured, triumphantly, as he 

an to ascend, 
i arrived near the top he took the blanket and 
placed it over the spikes. 

Then he lowered the boots to the ground, and tied 
the other end af the to the iron-work. 

In another moment be had slid down, and was free, 

Then he drew from his some matches, and 
eet fire to te destroy all evidence of the 
manner ef 

Then he his way swiftly across the dark 


moors, 

Tired and weary, he et length found himself pear 
Thernten. 

He feared to proceed to Burnley Bridge or to his 
mother’s cottage, lest he might meet some ene whe 
would betray him; and knowing no spot where he 
could hide a he proceeded to the churchyand 
and concealed mg the tombst 

That night away soon, for the day was near 
its dawning when he left the prison. 

His flight was discovered early, and search was 
made everywhere. 

Everywhere, at least, except the exact spot where 
he was concealed. 

No one thought of going to a tomb to find a living 





man. 

When night came again, he was desperately hun- 
gry, and determined to venture into the town. 

He had sixpence. 

This was the extent of the store he had been 
enabled to secrete. 

Proceeding, therefore, into the village, he boldly 
entered a shop, and bought some and a 

of cooked meat. 

A little girl served him—a little girl who looked 
imnecently up into his face; but yet he feared her, 
and shielded his features from her gaze. 

After he had made his purchase, he hurried back, 
resolved once more to ensconce himself in his strange 
hiding-place. 

As he passed beneath the ruins of the church, he 
saw sometiiing in the moonlight lying on a moun 
the mound of a newly-made grave. 

He stopped stil! and gazed at it. 

It seemed like the form of a woman. 

He approached, and spoke to her. 

“What is the matter, my good woman?” he 


There was no answer. 

Ee lenelt down and took her hand. 

It was cold and stony. 

He raised her up ; and the moonbeams fell fall upon 
her face. 

“ Great heavens!” he cried, “ it is Cicely Crowe !— 
and she is dead!” 


CHAPTER LXVIIL 


Thon ert scarcely ene that I would care to know, 
For in these troublous times I wish no friends; 
Yet, since thou speakest fair, lead on: I follow, 
And on your own head fall the thought of treason. 
Cromwell, 


Lavy Isanet, still dressed in her male attire, 
though in a style quite different from that in which 
she had made her appearance in London, was sitting 
in her room in Lowndes Street when the servant an- 
nounced Mr. Percival Repburn, which was the name 
assumed by her son Reginald. 

It was evening, yet, as he entered, she saw that 
his face was pale, and replete with evidences of 
anxiety. 

“ Reginald,” she said, as he sat down wearily by 
her side, “ you seem sad—what ails you? ” 

“TI have wasted time and reputation for nothing,” 
he eried. “ Listen, and I will tell you.” 

Briefly he told his story. 

Ledy Isabel laughed scornfully as he spoke. 

“You have ridiculed me,” she said, “ because I re- 
mained in England and risked so much for revenge. 
You have remained for an object far less worthy—to 
secure to yourself a girl who hates you.” 


“ She would not always hate me.” 

“So you may think; but, let me tell you, you de- 
ceive yourself.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because this girl knows too much of you ever to 
omnes ay to live with you, even if she were 
your wife. 

Reginald coloured with vexation. 

“ You are not compli % 

“Why should I be? Between you and me such 
forms and ceremonies would be folly, But tell me, 
what do yeu now p doing ?” 

“J must leave I 

“Certainly ; and the sooner the 

“J shall be glad to go at ence-—that is, within a 
few days. And you?” 

“1 shall remain in England for a time.” 

1d smiled, 

ee eee one - 

“No, no. I have now ® train revenge 
which cannot fail to succeed.” 

“You cannot persuade me of this,” he ssid ; “ 

minds and numbers 


“TI will leave you. 
To-morrow I will come to take my farewell, as I then 
leave London finally for Paris.” 
He shook her hand, as he would have shaken the 
hand of any ordinary friend, and left she room. 


closeted with Lady 1 for some hours. 

The result of their deliberations will be seen in the 
fature. 

Meanwhile Reginald Conyers—a man, by the way, 
“more sinned against than sinning,” because his 
weak mind had been tutered in a school of evil—took 
his way towards his own lodgings. 

He had not preceeded far, before a hand was placed 
on his shoulder. 

This would have alarmed anyone, plunged, as he 
was plunged, in a prefound reverie. 

But, knowing what he had been guilty of, being 
aware that by this time the Rev. Octavius Pellue 
would have escaped and would have attempted his 
destruction, he felt doubly alarmed, and started round 
nervously. 

The person who had accosted him was a young 
man, short and slight, and with curly hair. 

What his features were, Reginald could not tell. 

He had bushy whiskers, but over the greater part 
of them and over his mouth was a thick comforter, 
and over the eyes the hat was slouched. 

Who could this be? 

Could he be an officer of the law ? 

Could some one have recognized him, in spite of his 
disguise ? 

“Who are you?” he asked; “and what do you 
want with me?” 

A light laugh escaped the stranger’s lips. 

“Both those questions shall be answered in due 
course,” he said; “‘ mean while——” 

“ Meanwhile,” interrupted Reginald, turning to go, 
“meanwhile, I don’t know you, and shall say good 
evening.” 

The stranger detained him. 

“ Stay,” he said, “ not so fast. I must speak to you. 
My business is most important. Mr. Reginald Conyers 
can surely spare a few moments to an old friend.” 

Reginald trembled. 

This person knew bis name. 

Yet the voice seemed familiar. 

“ Sir,” he answered, “ my name is Percival Repburn ; 
80 you see you are mistaken.” 

“Reginald, I am not mistaken,” returned the other. 

“Who, then, are you?” 

“That you will know shortly.” 

P “If you do not tell me now, I shall consider you a 

oe.” 

“ Not so; and to prove that you are in error, and in | 
this case more suspicious than prudent, I will go with 

you to any place you choose.” 





“Come with me, then, to my own roo 
can talk without fear of interruption.” 
“ ” i « 
ne mg the stranger, readily; “Jeaq on, 
Arrived at his chambers, Reginald Conyers let th, 
“— into ve rooms and locked the door, 
guest took a seat by the fire, and indulge ; 
laugh, which by no means tended to smooti, the tog 
er ruffled tem of the baffled adventurer. i 
“TI suppose, said, “that you und 
you laugh, J don't.” : _ 
= “ane one again, heartily. 
'o think,” eried, “to think that 
know me!” pneu 
“T do not.” 
May stranger drew off a false moustache anj 


While he was doi Reginald carefn 

toi a him ing 80, lly seru- 
e perceived now, as his guest was sitting down 

the fire, what he could not keve seen in tie oo 
namely, that the limbs an@ the form of the stranger 
were altagether too rounded te belong ts a man. 

The general pliancy amd softness of the contours 
indicated that the person, whoever it might be, was 
woman. 


The removal of the falen hele cleared up tho 


mystery. 
It was Clara Mansfield, 
ae she said, “mew de yon know m 
ald?” , 
@ was fairly astonished, 
“ What Gaguine, Clara?” be ox- 


ms; there wa 


She laughed at his bewilderment. 

“You seem perplexed,” ge anid; “I can soon er- 
plain matters.” 

“ Do so, then, at once; for I confess I am at a loss 
to imagine why it is necessary for you to practise this 
mummery.” 

She looked suspiciously romnd her. 

“We are quite safe here ?” she said, in an inquiring 
tone. 

“ Yes, quite safe.” 

“Yet let us talk in low tones,” she exclaimed, as 





Mr. were gee, hes 5 entered, and remained | 





she motioned him to draw his chair more close to 


ers. 
dy did so. 

“ Reginald,” she said, “ are under commands to 
leave England.” a 

“1 am.” 

“So alsoam I. You recellect that story which was 
manufactured by that fool, Marston Grey ? ” 

“The murder of your husband ? ” 

Clara shuddered. 

‘Yes, but,” she cried, “ he was not murdered at all. 
he fell over. Bob Smithers saw him fall over, and told 
Marston s0; but he would not believe him.” 

Reginald knew —— of the death-bed and the 
poisoning of the old utter. 

She was safe, therefore, in telling this false- 


hood. 

Fn ot he asked, “and why have you come to 
me 

She hesitated. 

“ You do not wish to leave England?” 

“T do not.” 

“Neither do I. I have a plan by which we casa 
remain in this country im spite of them all.” 

“T cannot. Ihave no money” . 

“T have plenty.” 

“Then, why ask the ty enya of any one?” 

“ Because, single-handed I am powerless.” 

“ And you require my assistance ? ” 

“T do—greatly.” 

“In what?” 

“In destroying those who are your rivals, and our 
enemies. You hate Ralph Conyers, your half-brother, 
because he has deprived you ef your wealth; you 
hate him toe, because he wrested from you the 
object of your passion, Cicely Crowe. I hate him 
because he rejected my love—because he was so ready 
to believe evil of me; because, after swearing to be 
true and faithful to me for ever, be gave credence to 
the first idle story which afforded him an opportunity 
of changing his mind and transferring his affections 
from me to that pretty pauper Cicely—the daughter 
of a thief. Well then, our interests are identical; we 
can work together.” 

“ And how?” 

She placed her hand in his. 

“ Reginald,” she replied, “ you once said I was beau- 
tiful. Iam now unfortunate, but I have a private 
fortune, and can dispose of it as I will. I will say 
‘yes’ now to a playful question you once asked me.” 

Reginald’s heart beat wildly. 

He knew well what she meant. 

Once, at Milton Hall, he had asked her if she would 
be his wife, 

What it he renewed the request seriously ? 

Clara was young and beautiful. 
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He believed none of the evil reports against her. 

She hada fortune too, and with this fortune he 
would be independent of his family. 

He passed his arm around her waist on the impulse 
of the moment, saying : 

“Do I understand you rightly? Do you mean that 

ou will be my wife 2” 

“Yes, Reginald, I will be yours. We will fonget 
that both of us have loved before—we will forget. the 
reason why we desire to have revenge on our enemies 
_we will simply punish those who have injured us, 
and devote the remainder of our lives to love and 

sure.” 

“And when may this marriage take place? ” 

“ When you. please.” 

“Jn two days then, Reginald, I will be yours; 
and we will then change our names, and for a few 
weeks remain in obscurity.” 

§o it happened. : 

Two days after, saw Reginald Conyers and Clara 
Desney man and wife. 

The designing woman and the weak, erring man, 
were joined for better and for worse. 

He had obtained fortune, and to a certain extent 


freedom. 

She had obtained a protector, a lover, and—a slave. 

Rezinald never, for a single mument, believed in the 
guilt of Clara; and it was no small balm, therefore, to 
his vexation at losing Cicely, to obtain one who 
was in every way her equal in grace and beauty. 

He gazed with unmitigated pride and pleasure, there- 
fore, at the graceful and perfect form and face of his 
wife, as she stepped into the carriage at the door of the 
church. 

How he would have shuddered had he known 
how deeply stained with guilt was the woman he had 
wed. 





CHAPTER LXIx. 

Monk.—Who art thou who thus disturbest 

Peacef«! labours in the night? 
Visitor —I am come because I dreaded 

There might fali upon my sight, 

Visions:of a fearful deed 

Such as in monkish tales we read. 

; The Monk of Oldbury. 

Ext LamMBereGH, the person who had entered so 
abruptly into the room when Reginald wasconversing 
with his mother, was, as I have said, a German Jew. 

He had been brought up in Vienna, whence he 
came to England, and set up a shop purporting to be a 
general store. 

He had achieved a decent fortune when he fell in 
love with a young*girl. 

Lucy Tribe was an English girl and a Christian. 

But Eli was not particular. 

All be saw was, that she had bright eyes, dark hair, 
glossy skin, and a prettily rounded form, and he made 
ber his wife accordingly. 

Eli was an ugly fellow. 

Luey, however, did not marry him for himself, but 
for his money. 

Consequently, as he was ugly, disagreeable, and 
jealous, she soon gave him cause for real jealousy, and 
quarrels ensued. 

Eli had a foreman—Moss Levy by name. 

If anything, he was a trifle uglier than Eli; but 


The consequence of this peculiarity in the present 
instance was, that one fine morning, Eli returned 
from a week’s business at Liverpool, he found his 
house stripped, every farthing drawn out of the bank 
by means of forged cheques, and his wife and Levy 


ne. 

No trace of the fugitives: was ever found, and Eli 
Lambergh was thenceforth a ruined man. 

He received no conselation from any one; and, 
vowing vengeance upon all womankind, he took an 
obscure lodging—one room over the shop of Mangles 
Worsop, the antiquary, and earned*# precarious liveli- 
hood by making artificial flowers. 

lt was frem the old antiquary that Lady Isabel had 

of thisman, 

“Well, sir,” said Eli—he imagined her to be aman 
—“well, sir, what:can I have the pleasure of doing 
for you? * 

Lady Isabel’s answer was evasive. 

“T have heard your story,” she said. “ You ‘have 
much cause to admire and love the female sex.” 

Eli smiled—or rather contorted his lips into a 
joviaue” loathsome grin, whivh meant more hate than 
joviality, 

,  Thave indeed cause to love them,” he answered ; 
and you, too, Mr. Lerrimer—you seem to be any- 
thing but a friend to them.” 

Lady Isabel smiled. 

“ Well,” she said, “I do not admire them, but my 
reasons are different to yours. However, let us under- 
stand one another. I wish you to execute a commis- 
sion for me.” ' 

“TI shall be most happy.” 


“Tt is.dangerous; it requires secresy; it requires 
an. oath from you that you will not betray me.” 

‘I fear no danger,” returned the Jew ; “I betray no 
one whe pays me well.” 

“ Good,” said Lady Isabel; “I will tell you what I 
desire. You are a maker of artificial flowers? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“LT wish you, then, to form for me a bouquet in 
wax, representing the most rare and exquisite flowers 
—something, it must be, so beautiful, as to attract im- 
mediate gdmiration, and secure the certainty of its 
beiag worn asa chief adornment.” 

“ That is easy,” returned the Jew ; ‘quite easy. I 
see no object for secresy in all this.” 

“Ne,” said Lady Isabel, lowering her voice, “‘ you 
have not heard all. I have invented a perfume—a per- 
fume so powerful and so exquisite that it surpasses all 
others. I wish these flowers to be steeped in this 
perfume; or, if necessary, the materials ef which it is 
composed s in it. In the latter case, you must 
work with gloves and wear a bandage around your 
mouth,” 

The Jew smiled horribly. 

“T begin to comprehend you,” he said; “it would 
be dangerous to act as you propose. Give me the 
perfume and I will see that it is properly used. And 
what is.to be my reward? ” 

“ A hundred pounds.” 

“ In advance?” 

“No; 1 will give you five-and-twenty now. When 
you have completed your task, I will add the rest.” 

“Good ; and when do you require the bouquet ?” 

“In a week. When it is completed I wish you to 
take it in a box to Oasryl House, Hyde Park, and 
leave it, directed as I’ shall’ tell you in good time.” 

She rose and avproached a drawer. 

Thence she took a colourless liquid and gave it to 
the Py together with a purse containing the money 
nam 


“] wish this bouquet to be small and elegant,” she 
said, as she let him out, ‘and to be ready in five days, 
recollect.” 

“ Very. good, Mr. Lorrimer ; very good!” murmured 
the Jew, as he went away, adding, as he passed into the 
street : “a good haul, Eli; a good haul! These twenty- 
five pounds are not the last, by a long, long way, that 
you will get out of this affair.” 

From her son, Lady Isabel had obtained three hun- 
dred pounds. 

She was, therefore,.in a position to make advances 
such as she had done; but she had not the least 


idea of t,o bargain. 

Eli Lambergh not the remotest conception that 
she wasa woman: her disguise, owing to her age and 
the spareness of her form, was far superior to any- 
thing which could have been achisved by a young 


girl. 

As soon, therefore, as her vengeance had been 
accomplished, as she felt sure it would be, she intended 
to re-assume her female clothes and disappear. 

The room inhabited by Eli Lambergh was just 
below that used by Mangles Worsop as a hed- 
chamber. 

The old antiquary was now alone in the world. 

Since last I brought him before my readers he had 
lost his wife, and in spite of her singular ways and 
tyrannical decrees, he missed the presenee with 
which he had grown. familiar since his Joyhood. 

No matter how irritable—no matter how selfish— 
no matter how exacting this dearest of all dear friends 
may have been, there is ne man who dees not, after 
her death, think with regret of that face which on 
some eccasions must have smiled upon him, 

‘an poor Mrs. Worsep died, and left her husband 
lone. 

Mangles Worsop was far from being a good man. 

He was not even a man who cared in any way for 
the comfort or the happiness of his fellow-creatures. 

But to be alone breeds strange thoughts. 

And when the funeral was over, and he came home 
to sit by the empty chair, he gathered himself, as it 
were, beneath the mantle of his’ sorrow, and was as no 
man had ever known him to be before. 

On the day that Bli Lambergh paid his visit to Lady 
Isabel he had taken to his bed—a bed from which no 
one could hope that he would rise again. 

T from this had 


wo days passed. 

The painful day was passed, and'the soft twilight 
was eoming. 

And over the heart of the old man there was 
falling fast, a darkness which was not night. 

Yet in these last moments lie was sensible that he 
had not lived as he should ‘have lived, and could not 
die as he should have died. 

Suddenly, in the room below him, he heard a 
sound. 

A sound of a peculiar nature—a bubbling, hissing 
sound—such as ‘is rarely heard except in the labora- 
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being in pain. 





Then again all was still. 
The dying man—for dying he truly was—listened 
intently. 
It is not my purpose to enter into the theory of 
iments, or to explain my individual idea of 


m. 

Suffice it to say that, as he listened, the old anti- 
quary felt creeping into his heart a vague presenti- 
ment that all was not right. 

The time and the place tended to produce this im- 
pressien. 

The night was very dark. 

The bedchamber was closely curtained and buried 
in profound silence. 

It was raining heavily. 

People moved noiselessly to and fro in the mud, 
and the lamps burned dimly behind tho streaming 
glasses. 

The old, man lay upon his back, gazing at the 
ceiling where the dim light of the candles fell dis- 
mally in circles. 

He lay there until the shadowsand the clothes took 
weird-like shapes, and the hissing roises below 
wrought fearfully upon him. 

Then a@ strange aromatic perfume pervaded his 

hamber, and d to excite his brain. 

“T will see what this means,” he muttered, as he 
strove faintly to rise from the bed. 

Eli Lambergh was at work in his room. 

He sat in an arm-chair. 

Before him was a small table, and on it lay a bunch 
of flowers as yet devoid of colour. 

They were of all sizes and shapes, and tied together 
roughly—but all were quite white. 

He was at work on a rose, which his nimble 
fingers were fast fashioning into shape and beauty. 

On the fire was a crucible, and within this boiled a 
white liquid. 

In this he steeped the flowers. 

Then, one by one, he drew them from the bunch, 
and dipped them into the boiling liquid again. 

Then he proceeded to place on the colours. 

Exquisitely they were produced, one by one, from 
his hand. 

Bright and beautiful they looked—brighter, even, 
than the fair flowers of the earth. 

The Jew smiled. 

“ These cannot fail to please her,” he murmured, as 
he gazed proudly on them; “ exquisite—more beanti- 
ful than living flowers are they, yet bearing death in 
every petal. Treacherous, as beauty ever is!” 

He started. 





There was a sound on the stairs. 

The Jew darted towards the door. 

He was too late. 

It was opened, and in the doorway stoed « figure 
—a pale, ghastly figure. 

It was: Worsop, standing wrapped in a 
sheet, and looking like one in a shroud risen from the 
dead. 


(To be continued.) 





Tse RaAILwAYs AND THE PrizE-Rinc.—It is said 
that the prize-fighters have received intimation that 
the railway company directors will no longer afford 
them faeilities for carrying on their wicked work. 

Tue Divine Namr.—It is rather singular that the 
name of God should be spelled with four letters in 
almost every language, viz. :—In Latin, Deus; French, 
Dien; Greek, Theos; German, Gott; Scandinavian, 
Odin; Swedish, Codd ; Hebrew, Aden; Syrian, Adad; 
Persia, Syra; Tartarian, [dga; Spanish, Dies; East 
Indian, 1 or Zeni; Turkish, Addi; Egyptian, 
Aumn or ; Japanese, Zain; Peruvian, Lian; 
Wallachian, Zene; Etrurian, Chur; Irish, Dieh; 
Arabian, Alfa: aad others still with four letters. 

Lrrieation.—aA suit for 2d., the smallest on record 
in the Cousty Court, aud, it may be presumed, in 
Chancery, ecourred last weekat Farnham. It was for 
paint. knocked off a door by a boy flinging stones. The 
j said to the boy, ‘‘Have you got twopence? ” 
% sir.” “Then pay it into court.” Twopence 
was handed up, and the plaintiff who sought to re- 
cover the twopence, had to pay the costa, 13s. A little 
difference between. the sum gained and the expenses 
in getting it, which might serve for the moral of law 
proceedings in general. 

Tue Screntivic Expepition TO PA.LEsTine.— 
Letters recently received in this country give a very 
favourable account of the progress of the expedition 
which left England in November last for the scientific 
exploration of the Holy Land. The party consists of 
the Rev. H. B. Tristram, Master ef Greatham Hos- 

ital, a gentleman well known for his work on the 
Great Sahara and many zoological and botanical 
centributions to different publications; Mr. W. P. C. 
Meddlycott, Mr. G. G. Fowler, Mr. H. M. Upcher, 
andothers. In the beginning of the month the party 
were at Jericho, eommencing the investigation of the 
natural products of the valley of the Jordan, which 
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offered abundant promises of fruitful result, the pre- 
ceding month having been spent upon the more 
barren field of inquiry between Beyrout and Jeru- 
salem. The expedition proposes to pass the summer 
in the highlands of the Lebanon and surrounding 
district, and to return home in the autumn. . The 
Gevernment Grant Committee of the Royal Society 
have resolved to recommend a grant of £50 to Mr. 
Tristram, in the aid of the large expenses he had been 
put to in equipping and carrying out this expedition, 
which promises brilliant results in every department 
of science. 





SCIENCE. 


Emern¥.—Commercially 2,500 tons of emery at this 
time supply the market of the world, 800 tons go to 
America. Of these 800, 400 go in a pulverized state 
from England. The remaining gees in the bulk or 
rock state. 

Tne Swirtest Surp.—The Sultan of Turkey pos- 
sesses the swiftest vessel afloat. It is a steam yacht, 
named the Taliah, and was built by Messrs. Samuda, 
of Blackwall. Her burden is over 1,100 tons. Space 
is sacrificed to machinery, the whole object of the 
vessel being speed. She ran forty-five miles in two 
hours and five minutes, with the tide part of the way 
against her. Her speed is that of an average railway 
train. 

M. Movusserov is the inventor of a new heating 
apparatus, which will make a complete reform in the 
building of chimney-flues and stacks. Instead of 
building a flue for each fireplace, as is usually done, 
he uses only one flue for al! the fires, from the ground 
floor to the top floor of the house. But as the size of 
a flue should be of the exact dimensions required for 
the removal of the products of combustion, he has 
thought it advisable to render these products as small 
as possible, so as to obtain the result by means of a 
single flue, which usually requires several. To do 
this he places an apparatus of brass in each fireplace, 
which causes the carbon of the wood or the oil (that 
is to say, the smoke) to be burnt by means of the 
gases accruing from the combustion. 


THE COAL STRATA AND INTERNAL HEAT OF THE 
EARTH. 





Mr. M‘CLEAN, the new President of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, in his address, says on this sub- 
ject: 

We may consider our coal-mines to be practically 
inexhaustible, and that we have not to fear any de- 
ficiency in consequence of the central heat of our 
globe, which, it is alleged, will ultimately, and within 
a defined and not distant period, reduce the production 
to a limited supply. 

Much may be said in support of the theory of cen- 
tral heat, but I think undue importance has been given 
to it, as a difficulty in mining operations. A com- 
paratively thin coating of clay or fire-bricks, surround- 
ing a blast furnace filled with molten iron, affords such 
protection that the hand may be placed without in- 
convenience on the outer surface of the brickwork; 
and it is difficult to understand how any internal heat 
can penetrate through the crust of the earth—esti- 
mated to be thirty-four miles in thickness—so as to 
interfere with the temperature at the comparatively 
small depth from the surface at which mining opera- 
tions are carried on. 

I am of opinion that the heat, which undoubtedly 
exists in some mines, arises, not from central heat, but 
from superineumbent pressure and defective ventila- 
tion. The gases in the coal are highly compressed, 
and, when liberated by mining operations, are at a 
high temperature ; but we know that with large shafts 
air may be conveyed to any depth that has yet been 
reached in mining operations, without in the slightest 
degree altering its temperature. 

I therefore think that the time when we shall ex- 
perience a want of coal, arising from exhaustion, or 
from difficulties occasioned by the depth of the mines, 
oran excess of temperature, need not at present in any 
way influence our conduct in the development and use 
of that important mineral. 


Harp Borrma.-~A striking evidence of the slow- 
ness with which knowledge is diffused is furnished by 
the frequent occurrence, in receipts for cooking, of 
directions to boil slowly or to boil rapidly for some 
specified length of time. It should at this day be 
known that anything will cook just as quickly in 
water boiling as slowly as possible, as it will in water 
boiling with the greatest fury. Water, under the 
pressure of the atmosphere and at the level of the sea, 
boils at 212 degs. Fah., and as long as it is open to the 
air, no fire, however fierce, will heat ita single degree 
above this temperature. If we close the vessel, how- 
ever, with an air-tight cover, so as to increase the 
pressure upon the surface of the liquid, we may heat 
it te any degree whatever. But, as the pressure in- 
creases with the temperature, the strength of the 





boiler must be increased in the same proportion. On 
the other hand, if the pressure of the air on the surface 
of the water is diminished by raising the vessel above 
the surface of the earth, the water will boil at a lower 
temperature than 212 degs. Fah. It takes longer to 
boil potatoes on the top of the mountain than at its 
base. In sugar refineries it is desirable to boil down 
the syrup at a low temperature in order to avoid burn- 
ing the sugar. This is effected by putting the syrup 
into an air-tight boiler, and draining out a portion of 
the air from the space above the syrup by means of an 
air-pump worked by a steam-engine. Such a boiler is 
called a vacuum-pan, and is used in many other opera- 
tions besides the refining of sugar. 


New Uses or Ioprye.—From the specification, re- 
cently issued, of a patent by Professor Hoffman, of 
London, a new colouring matter, which dyes silk and 
wool of a beautiful violet, or a red violet tint, has 
been produced by the application of the iodine ex- 
tracted from sea-weed. It has long been thought if 
iodine could be used as a colouring substance, it 
would be of the most powerful known. The patented 
process consists of mixing in certain proportions the 
substance called rosaniline with the iodides of ethyl, 
methyl, or amyl. 

A Worp azsout CHarrs.—An eminent physican, 
speaking of our chairs, remarks that they are too high 
and too nearly horizontal. We slide forward, and 
our spines ache. The seats should be fifteen or six- 
teen inches high in front for men, and from eight to 
fourteen inches for children and women. The back 
part of the seat should be from one to three inches 
lower than the front part. This last is very impor- 
tant. The depth of the seat from front to back should 
be the same as the height. The chair-back is likewise 
unphilosophical. The part which meets the small of the 
back should project furthest forward. Instead of this, 
at that point there is generally a hollow; this is the 
cause of much pain and weakness in the small of the 
back. The present seats produce discomfort, round 
shoulders and other distortions. 


TRIAL OF TWIN-SCREW STEAMERS. 

Two very interesting trials of steam vessels, pro- 
pelled on the twin-screw principle, took place on the 
Thames. The vessels and their engines were con- 
structed by Messrs. J. and W. Dudgeon, iron ship- 
builders and engineers, of Cubitt-town Yard and 
London Street, City. A small vessel, the Experiment, 
built to order for the Admiralty for service at 
Ascension, made her official trial, in Long Reach, 
under the supervision of Mr. John Dinnen, Admiralty 
Inspector of Machinery Afloat, and the results were 
highly satisfactory. The Experiment is only fitted 
with engines of 20-horse power nominal, but in her 
two runs over the measured mile she realized 7°659 
knots against the tide and 10°909 knots with the tide. 
Off Barking she took in tow a deep-laden schooner of 
200 tons and towed her to the West India Docks 
against the tide at the rate of 54 knots. The Experi- 
ment is the first vessel fitted with twin-screws in Her 
Majesty’s navy. Her engines are horizontal direct- 
acting high-pressure and drive two three-bladed pro- 
pellers, having a diameter of 3 ft. 8 in. and a pitch of 
7 ft. 4 in. 

The second vessel, named the Edith, is of a larger 
description than the Experiment. She has been built 
for commercial purposes, and is intended to cross the 
Atlantic. Her principal dimensions are :—Length, 
175 ft.; breadth, 25 ft.; depth, 154 ft.; draught of 
water, aft, 9 ft. 6 in.; forward, 6 ft.6 in. Her engine 
power is 200-horse nominal, and the cylinders have a 
diameter of 34 in. with a 21in. stroke. The weight 
of the engines, with shafting, tubes, and propellers, 
is 64 tons, and that of the boilers 35 tons. The pro- 
pellers, each driven by its own independent engine, 
have each three blades of the common form, with a 
diameter of 8 ft. 6 in., a pitch of 16 ft., and a length 
on line of keel of 2 ft. 4 in. 

The Edith left Gravesend at noon for Long Reach, 
with a large party on beard. On arriving in Long 
Reach, a run was taken over the measured mile each 
way, with and against the tide, the ship realizing 
under the latter circumstances a speed of 11:830 knots, 
and with the tide 15 knots, the mean of the two runs 
being 13-401 knots, which was considered highly 
satisfactory. Her engines averaged 100 revolutions 
under 281b. of steam-pressure, and with a vacuum of 
25} inches. 

After several manoeuvres, carried out with great 
success, the ship’s course was next laid at full speed, 
both screws going ahead up the river, the supposition 
being that the vessel was carrying out hostile measures 
in the presence of an enemy, and that it suddenly be- 
came necessary to altogether alter the vessel's course 
and retrace her path down the river. The time was 
taken from the order “ Hard over” being given by the 
pilot, and in 1 min. 40 sec. the Edith was in a straight 
course in the required opposite direction. Continuing 


her course thus, the port engine was next stopped, and 
with the starboard continuing to go ahead the helm 





a 

te 
was put over, and a full circle made in 4 min. 81 ge. 
the revolutions of the engines being 79. i 

This brought the day’s experiments to a conclusio 

and the Edith returned up the river for her destines 
outfitting berth in the West India Docks, passin; the 
measured mile in Long Reach, with a small drain of 
flood tide in her favour, at the rate of 14-884 knots 
and making the distance from Gravesend to Blackwall, 
21 miles, in 59 minutes, one of the quickest rung on 


record. 

It may be interesting to state here that the first 
twin-screw vessel built by Messrs. Dudgeon the 
‘ Plora,” was some time after her launch purchased 
the Southern States of America, ran the blockade sus 
cessfully nine times, is now the property of the Con- 
federate Government, and is doing service as such op 
the Wilmington River. 

ORDNANCE EXPERIMENTS AT WoOOLWicH.—A couple 
of 300-pounder smooth-bore guns, with coiled tubes 
and solid ends, made in the royal gun factories 
Woolwich, have been proved this week at the Plum- 
stead butt. The first gun proved was fired two 
rounds, with a charge of 501b. of powder and a 60 |} 
cylinder shct, and two subsequent rounds with 35 |b, 
of powder and a 300 lb. cylinder shot. It was then 
ascertained that the shot could not be driven home. 
The fifth charge, partially loaded, was extracted, and 
on examination a flaw was discovered in the inner 
tube near the breech. The second gun withstood the 
test well, and will be sighted and prepared for cupola 
service. An order has been received at Woolwich 
from the War Department for the whole of the Arm- 
strong guns now in store to be fitted with new sights 
before any further issue takes place, which will cause 
some considerable delay. ; 


Drawn Sree Tuses.—Mr. Almond, of Bermond. 
sey, is reported to have patented a method of drawing 
steel tubes. We sincerely hope this invention will be 
perfected, pushed, and cheapened in every way 
possible, as “steel tubes” for house service water 
supply, in place of lead, will be in every way an 
advantage—in economy, in strength, in endurance, and 
perfect cleanliness in use. Lead is costly, weak, and 
injurious with many waters. All soft waters dissolve 
lead, and the solution is poisonous. Wroughit-iron 
welded tubes, are used for water, and are cheaper, 
stronger, safer, and in every respect better than lead. 
But steel tubes, close in texture, smooth, and enduring, 
will form a perfect house-supply service. The use of 
lead should be abolished for water service for domestic 
purposes. Iron or steel cisterns and tanks may bo 
made cheaper, lighter, and stronger. They are also 
more lasting. 


THE PRESSURE PRODUCED BY GUNPOWDER. 

Prorrssor BARNARD has communicated an article 
on the pressure produced by burning gunpowder ina 
cannon, in which he shows that the several experimen- 
ters differ very widely iu their results; some stating 
the pressure at 7,000 or 8,000 lbs. to the inch, and 
others at more than 200,000. Professor Bernard 
objects to all of the methods pursued by the different 
experimenters, and then remarks that we fiually bave 
an investigation which leaves nothing to desire—the 
investigation made by Messrs. Bunsen and Schischkof. 
These eminent chemists analysed all of the substances 
resulting from the combustion of gunpowder, and 
calculated the pressure which they would exert if con- 
fined in the space occupied by the powder before it 
was burned; taking into account the specific heat of 
the several substances. Professor Barnard remarks 
that the powder was burned under the pressure of the 
atmosphere only, and expresses the opinion that the 
result would not be materially varied by that circum- 
stance. 

The best chemists, on the other hand, assert that the 
burning of gunpowder under the pressure of the 
atmosphere only, affords no criterion whatever of the 
effects which would be produced by burning it behind 
a heavy shot inacannon. By confining the powder, 
the heat would be far more intense, and this intense 
heat would cause an entirely different class of com- 
pounds to result from the combustion; thus destroy- 
ing the foundation ofthe calculations. 

Captain Rodman’s plan of ing the pre 
of the gases resulting from the combustion of gua- 

wder in a cannon would seem, at first thought, to 

unobjectionable. It consists in boring a hole 
through the wall of the gun, and screwing into this 
hole a hollow eylinder fitted with a solid piston, the 
outer end of the piston being of diamond form. When 
the gun is fired, the pressure of the gas drives the 
end of the piston into a sheet of pure copper to4 
depth varying with the pressure, The piston is after- 
wards forced into another piece of pure copper to the 
same depth by means of a press, the force of which 
may be measured, and the pressure of the gas is taken 
to be the same. It has been objected to Rodman’ 
method that the inner end of the piston not being ™ 
contact with the powder, the gases would acquires 
very high velocity in passing outward through the 
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es 
pole in ‘the wall of the gun, and would strike the 

son with @ force far exceeding their pressure. It 

ee us that there is force in this objection. 

in Rodman found a pressure, in one instance, 

esihigh as 180,000 Ibs, to the square inch, and it has 

been objected by Mr. Fisher that such pressure would 

grumble the cannon to dust—the power of cast-iron to 

resist @ crushing strain seldom if ever exceeding 

120,000 Ibs. to the square inch. The reply to this is, 

that the pressure does probably crush the iron within 

the scope of its influence ; but, as the pressure is only 

nomentary, it is ex only upon the surface— 

eusing an enlargement of the bore. Captain Rod- 

nan says that the pressure ordinarily produced in a 
cannon would blow the gun to pieces if it were not 
instantly relieved. 

Nove. MopE oF Propucine OxyGeEn Gas.—At a 
Jecture delivered to the shampooers and attendants at 
the Hammam, Jermyn Street, by Dr. Leared, physi- 
gian to the Hospital for Consumption, a novel mode of 
producing oxygen gas in a perfectly safe, cheap, and 
simple manner, was introuced for the first time in 
public by Mr. Robins, the analytical chemist. The 
method consists in treating chromate of potash and 

xide of barium with diluted sulphuric acid. The 
operation is performed in a commen glass jar or 
retort, and at the ordinary temperature. To those 
who are acquainted with the plan hitherto adopted of 
heating manganese in iron bottles this diseovery will 
need little recommendation, and it is difficult te predict 
to what discoveries and improvements in the economy 
of life and light it may lead. Meantime it is interest- 
ing that this discovery should have been first intro- 
duced to the public within the walls of an institution 
where the body is so largely benefited by natural 
processes of oxygenation. The lectures delivered by 
Dr. Leared at the Hammam are for the instruction of 
the persons employed there, and are designed to 
impart to them the rudimentary principles of those 
parts of science which relate to the laws of life and the 
construction of the human body. 





A WEEK IN BED. 


lwrersED in continual occupation, as in this age of 
competition every man of business must necessarily 
be, and too much accustomed to tread daily the same 
circular round of thought, such change of ideas as is 
produced by a day’s leisure cannot but be beneficial. 

Half the world, says the proverb, dees not know 
how the other half lives, and, alas! seems but little to 
care. Men’s ideas get cramped for want of elbow- 
room, and stifled for want of breathing-space. 

Lying on your back helpless, and reading of bold, 
venturous deeds, you take pleasure to think that you 
too have erewhile had life depending on quickness of 
eye, or readiness of hand, or knowledge, or practice, 
or presence of mind—that you can claim kin i 
from some previous experience or another, with the 
brave; at all events, that you are possessed of 
coolness, energy, and courage on occasion. 

“The pride of a young man is his strength.” You 
begin to think that you have never been thankful 
enough for the strength and activity you possessed, 
till row that you are deprived of both by your late 
nisfortune. How pleasant it seems to be able to run, 
leap, skate, or swim! Nay, to walk erect down the 
streets, to go unassisted over the crossings, even to 
hail an omnibus, and climb deftly to the roof. 

_ You begin to remember, with something of the de- 
sire that arises from separation, and something of the 
attachment that springs from the misgivings of loss, 
many blessings and enjoyments of every-day life: 
you are ashamed you have hitherto prized them so 
little. You wonder you could ever be cross when 
your wife kept ‘you waiting, and could speak harsh 
words when your dinner was late or your boots badly 
blacked. To walk sound to-day you would cheer- 
n= wear a pair that had not been cleaned for a 





Things seem very trifling now that were sufficiently 
provoking to you in full health, and the somewhat 
iritating condition of high strength constantly em- 
ployed. You remember that there is a keen pleasure 
i the very fact of able-bodied existence, and from 
your heart you pity the poor fellow who sweeps the 
“rossing near your office so cheerfully on one leg, and 
you wonder how you could yourself bear to be 
crippled for the rest of your days. Would your eye 
48 bright as his, your voice as cheery, your thanks 
_ small mercies as sincere? Compensation, you 
Pease | is the fundamental principle that keeps 
Pr wend in equipoise, and you suppose that he, too, 
48 hopes and happiness of some kind. They can 
" Y,; however, be on this side of helpless old age— 
the hespitality of the workhouse, a friendless death- 
ded, and a pauper’s grave. * * * 

Dear, dear! if women would only be as good to us 
. &n We are well as they are in our sick-rooms, if 

ey could but share our high spirits as genially as 
*y ax and comfort our low, what a world it would 


be for Jack and for Jill too! Before she belonged to 
him, he cannot but remember how Jill's eyes used to 
brighten when he came in. How she shared his 
triumphs, and listened so eagerly with those red lips 
parted wide to his details, often sufficiently volaminous, 
of his own “scapes, and expleits,” and peculiarities— 
of his wit, wisdom, and general success in everything 
he undertook. 

Because poor Jack may have got a thought prosy 
with increasing years aad rotundity, shall Jill there- 
fore become a damper? Though it be but a farthing 
rushlight with which he illuminates, shall hers be the 
blanket to put it out? Why should they spill a drop 
of that pail of water they went together so far up the 
pleasant hill to fetch? Notwithstanding the French 
wit’s saying, a map does like to be a hero to his valet 
de and very often is; much more would he 
wish to assume the heroic part in the eyes of his 
wife, 








—_—_ 


THE ECONOMY OF CAPITAL 


Or all the inventions of which necessity is the stern 
mother, the inventions of economy are the most pro- 
minent at the present day. Many new forces have 
recently been discovered and placed under the control 
of man, but it is the utilization of hitherto useless 
things which still more peculiarly characterises our 
times. 

What our forefathers neglected or despised, we have | 
learnt to appreciate ; what they threw away we care- 
fully gather up. Nothing is too small or too mean to 
be disregarded by our scientific economy. 

The seeming rubbish and fag-ends of creation, 
which our ancestors would gladly have thrown over 
the garden-wall of the world into the limbo of chaos 
or of space, are now converted to profitable purposes, 
conducive to the greater comfort and prosperity of 
life. ‘“‘ Waste nothing ” is the key-note of our materi 
industry. 

In the farm and in the manufactory, and not least 
among the vast hives of population in our great cities, 
the word “ refuse,” in its old sense, is well nigh ex- 
ploded. We now see that everything is of use, if we 
take it to the right place, or put it to its right purpose. 

Just as the farmer turns even the weeds to account, 
as a manure for the fields which they encumbered, so 
is it in all the other branches of industry. The making 
of many small gains is now considered a safer and 
more profitable mode of business than aiming at a few 
large ones. 

It is the utilization of neglected resources, the accu- 
mulation and concentrated appliance of a thousand 
forces or savings, each trifling of itself, which is.the 
basis of our extending power. We are economizing 
our money, like everything else; and this economy of 
capital, almost as much as the new gold-mines, is the 
agency which is now giving to commerce its enor- 
mous expansion. 

The first gold-seekers in California, we are told, did 
their work so rudely and imperfectly, that their suc- 
cessors, when they came into the field with mew and 
better appliances, found it a profitable business to 
occupy the old diggings, and extracted from the 
despised heaps of refuse about as much of the precious 
metal as had been obtained by the first workers. The 
first comers thought only of nuggets and large prizes; 
the later ones sought their chief gain in concentrating 
and extracting the invisible grains of precious ore 
from over a wide and apparently unpromising field. 





Lonpon Morrauity.—A table has been compiled 
and laid before Parliament showing the mortality in 
the several districts of England in the ten years 
1851-61. For all England and Wales the average 
annual mortality during that time was 2,217 per 
100,000 living, or, as it is more commonly expressed, 
22°17 per 1,000. In the Farnberough district in the 
south, and in Bellingham and Rothbury in the north 
(Northumberland), the annual mortality averaged less 
than 15 in the 1,000. The metropolitan returns give 
the following results, beginning with the city proper, 
then taking the surrounding districts, and lastly the 
more suburban parts. The returns are now corrected 
by distributing preportionally the deaths in hospitals, 
and corrected also for deaths in workhouses situated 
out of the districts to which they belong. In London 
City (within the walls) the average annual mortality 
in the ten years was at the rate of 2,222 to every 
100,000 persons living ; in East London (which, like 
the next district, is part of the City without the 
walls), 2,762; West London, 2,495; St. Luke's, Old 
Street, 2,736; Holborn, 2,641; Strand, 2,456; St. 
Giles’s, 2,846; St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 2,345; 
Westminster, 2,581; St. James’s, Westminster, 2,290 ; 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, 1,891; Marylebone, 
2,404; St. Pancras, 2,232; Islington, 2,095; Clerken- 
well, 2,3C9 ; Shoreditch, 2,421; Bethnal Green, 2,352 ; 
Whitechapel, 2,841; St. George’s-in-the-East, 2,879 ; 
Stepney, Limehouse and Mile End, 2,553; St. Saviour’s 





and St. Olave’s Southwark, 2,863; Bermondsey, | 


2,638 ; Rotherhithe, 2,527; St. George’s, Southwark, 
2,744; Newington, Surrey, 2,426; Lambeth (includ- 
ing Kennington, Brixton, &c.), 2,353. In the suburbs 
the mortality in Kensington (with Paddington, Ham- 
mersmith, and Fulham) was 1,985; Chelsea, 2,615 ; 
Hampstead, 1,760 ; Hackney, Stamford Hill, and Stoke 
Newington, 1,880; Poplar, Bow, and Bromley, 2,359 ; 
Greenwich, Deptford, and Woolwich, 2,449; Lewis- 
ham, Plumstead, &c., 1,787; Camberwell and Peck- 
ham, 2,319; Wandsworth, Battersea, Streatham, and 
Clapham, 2,194. For the metropolis generally, 
suburbs and all, the ratio was 2,363. 

Tue Export oF Horses.—There has been s0 
great a punic about our parting with our best horses 
that we must not wish for a large increase in that 
item, nor isthere one. We exported 5,235 horses last 
year, that is about one-thirtieth the number of strong 
and healthy human beings we sent out in the same 
period. It was 1,000 more than the year before, which 
showed a rather greater increase in 1861. As the 
horses we exported last year were of little more than 
theaverage value of £51, and as it is confidently 
stated that many were very valuable, it follows that 
the majority were not, and that England has no great 
reason to lament that they have passed into the hands 
of foreigners. 

INTERESTING PHENOMENON.— The other evening 
an interesting and curious phenomenon was witnessed 
by a number of people in Inverness. The moon made 
her appearance in the midst of a brilliant halo, bearing 
on her disc a dark shadow, in form somewhat like a 
cross, andaccompanied by two exact reflections of her- 
self, one on each side, the three being inaline. Three 
“mock moons” were also seen at Elgin and other 
places in the North the same night. If the people of 
the North have any remnants of respectable super- 


| stition, they ought to feel that these signs are not 


canny. 








ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE 


Ir has been remarked that while engineers are 
always striving to produce new forms, architects are 
always seeking to reproduce the old ones. ‘The engi- 
neer feels that he lives in an age of progress. He 
builds the future on the entire past, and hopes and 
expects to go beyond. He may fail twenty times, but 
at the twenty-first he will effect a degree of progress 
that will form the basis of all future engineering. 
Compare the ancient ships, the largest of which 
might hold two or three hundred persons, with the 
Great Eastern, capable of carrying ten thousand 
easily across the Atlantic. This has been our pro- 
gress in naval engineering. In bridges, the present 
age has produced the Menai Bridge, the tubular 
bridge across the St. Lawrence, and the hardly less. 
wonderful suspension railway bridge across the 
Niagara river, just below the Falls. 

In tunnels and canals the progress made is wonder- 
ful. It is only about a hundred years since Brindley 
proposed to cut the Hardcastle tunnel, 2,880 yards 
long, and was laughed at. Now the great tunnel 
under Mount Cenis, more than thirteen thousand 
yards long, will probably be cut through in another 
year or two, and nearly a mile below the surface, the 
whole mountain being seemingly a mass of solid rock. 
There is little doubt but that canals will, for most 
purposes, be considered such “slow coaches” that 
they will with difficulty hold their own against rail- 
roads, and yet the French are now constructing one 
canal in Egypt that will throw all other modern works 
of the kind into the shade, and unite the waters of 
the Mediterranean with those of the Red Sea. Rail- 
roads now unite the eapitals of all Europe; and they 
are rapidly being pushed to all the chief cities even of 
Asia. This is not rapid enough, however, for modera 
ideas of the travel of information, and we are engi~ 
neering telegraph lines over mountains and under the 
vcean, until it seems no improbable conjecture that, in 
a few years, we may have in the daily papers the 
news from America, China, and Australia of the day 
before. 

The secret of all this rapid progress is that men 
have faith in it, and expect it. They do not consider 
themselves tied up by precedent, and obliged to do 
nothing which has not been attempted before. But, 
on the contrary, they feel assured that they are but at 
the threshold of their art. Architects, on the other 
hand, are afraid to deviate from the ancient models of 
form, and therefore it is that they make so little pro- 
gress. 

In one sense it is true that lines of beauty and har- 
monious figures and proportions have been so long 
discussed that little can be added to our stock of 
knowledge on these points. But, on the other hand, 
every original design in engineering requires an ap- 
propriate architectural expression and embodiment in 
a significant and graceful outward form; and the cul- 
tivation of the esthetics of architecture, so as to throw 
around the works of all modern engineering and pro- 








gress a proper and expressive form, will really allow 
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ef that unlimited progress by which architecture shall 
be built upon the whole wisdom and history of the 
past, and grow naturally out of it without being fet- 
tered by it. 

It is not architecture and engineering alone to which 
these remarks apply. Progress is te be the funda- 
mental faith of man in everything—a progress that 
carefully embodies all the wisdom of the past, but is 
not fettered by it so as to ebstruct the faith in real 
progress. In social science, in politics, in religion, it 
is equally true that the past is to be the basis of an 
ever-progressing future, in the faith of which we must 
live and act. 








FACETI«&. 


A YANKEE wishing to be understood by his Russian 
neighbour at table, remarked: “ Mr. Thingumbebski, 
{ will thank you for the pepperdorf.” 

Wuar is the difference between a goed soldier and 
a fasliionable lady? One faces the powder, and the 
other powders the face. 

“You want a flogging, that’s what you do,” said a 
parent to bis unruly son. “I know it, dad, but I'll 
try to get along without it.” 

Wuart is the difference between a legal document 
andacat? One has pauses at the end of its clauses, 
and the other has clawses at the end of its paws—es. 

“THERE goes a man,” said a friend to another, 
“ who is worth his hundred thousand pounds.” ‘ Yes, 
quite likely,” said the other, “ and that’s all he is 
worth.” 

DiscrmmNatine.—An editor exhibited, the other 
day, an astonishing instance of absent-mindedness, 
by copying from an exehange paper one of his own 
articles, and heading it, “‘ Wretched attempt at wit.” 

New Hasits FoR THE Perice.—Frock coats are 
to be supplied to the police, instead of tail coats, which 
are no longer admired by the female domestics of the 
metropolis. 

Brincrsc Hm nvro Norice.—“ Cuffy, why don’t 
you kick that dog?” “ What am de use ob kickin’ 
ebery cur what snarls at you? Don’t you know dat 
am de way he wants you to bring him into notice?” 

A Geop Iyrention.—The following is a copy of a 
letter received by a village schoolmaster: “ Sur, as 
you area man of noledge, I intend to inter my son in 
your skull.” 

TurRNinG A “Somerrset.”—"“ My name is Sommerset. 
I am a miserable bachelor. I cannot marry; and 
‘how could I prevail on any young lady, possessed of 
the slightest notious ef delicacy, to tur a somerset ?” 

GRAMMATICAL.—“ My dearest Maria,” wrote a 
recently married husband to his wife. She wrote 
‘back, “Dearest, let me correct either your grammar 
or your morals. You address me ‘ My dearest. Maria.’ 
Am I to suppese you have other dear Marias? ” 

Prertiwent.—A poor Irishman who applied fora 
ficense to sell spirits in one of the provincial towns of 
England, being questioned by the board of excise as 
to his moral fitness for the trust, replied: “Och, an 
it’s there ye are? Shure an it's not much of acha- 
vacter a man needs to sell whiskey.” 


SurRouNDED BY One.—A poet lecturer was con- 
gratulated the other day, on the pleasures of popu- 
larity. “Don’t you find it pleasant,” said a pretty 
woman, “to be surrounded by a-crowd of ladies, in 
the way you were last night, after the lecture?” 
“ Yes,” said , smiling his acknowledgment of the 
compliment ; “ but it would be vastly pleasanter to be 
surrounded by one!” 

Losr His Barance.—‘* Whe is he?” said a 
passer-by to a policeman, who was endeavouring to 
raise an intoxicated individual who had fallen into 
the gutter. “Oan't say, sir,” replied the policeman. 
“He can’t give an account ef himself.” “Of course 
not,” said the other, with an expression of much 
surprise. “How can you expect an account from a 
man who has lost his balance ?” 

Tue Resucr er “Crammanc.”—“ How is Europe 
bounded ?” said a teacher, who believed in early 
crammiar, to one ef his little pupils. “I, thou, be, 
she, it," was the reply. “For shame, Jehnny! Try 
again.” “Oh, please, sir, I remember now. That. is 
‘the answer to one of my grammar questions, and I 
‘thought I was to be heard in my grammar first.” 

UnroMAntIc.— Stern Parent : “ You're engaged to be 
married. Well, I never thought you such a fool! 
‘Time enough when you are 45 or 50 to throw 
yourself away. Don't want to wait until are 
rich? Emily is disinterested, and loves you? Bah! 
Idiots-always talk romantic twaddie. I married when 
I became gouty for a nurse and housekeeper.” 

An Arr Crrric.— You see the foreshortening of 
the background requires a little more working-w 
And then the tone of the pieture has too much = 2 3 


Turner school about it. The fact is, my dear fellew, 
you must study the Van Dyke scheol a little more— 
with a dash of the pre-Raphaal style. Pity you could 
not have remained abroad a few years longer.” 

LrreraLtty Trus.—An ingenious person has dis- 
covered that the three most forcible letters in our 
alphabet are N RG; that the two which contain 
nothing are M T; that four express great corpulence, 
OBC T: thattwo are in a decline, D K; that four 
indicate exalted station, X L N ©; and that three 
excite our tears, yet, when pronounced togther, are 
necessary te a goed understanding, L E G. 

A Crasstrication.—There are four classes of men 
in the world: first, those whem every one would wish 
te talk to, and whom every one does talk of; these 
are that small minority that constitute the great. 
Secondly, those whom no one wishes te talk to, and 
whom no one does talk ef; these are the vast majority 
that constitute the little. The third class is made up 
of those whom everybody talks of, but nobody talks to; 
these constitute the knaves. And the fourth is 
composed of those whom everybody talks to, but 
whom nobody talks of: and these constitute the fools. 

Tue Ssnator’s Son AND THE EmPEROR.—A story 
is going about Paris that is creditable to the Emperor. 
It is said that, riding one day in the streets, he nearly 
rode over alittle boy, and pulling up suddenly, and 
ascertaining that ‘he was not hurt, asked him good- 
naturedly if he would like to see the Emperor. “ No,” 
replied the child, “for my father says he is a scoun- 
drel” (gredin). “Indeed,” said the Emperor, “Il am 
sorry to hear that,, but I think your father cannot. be 
much of a judge.” ‘Oh, yes! ” said the boy, “he is 
a senator ;” upon which one of the Emperor's train 
asked his name, but was peremptorily interrupted by 
his master, who declined,to. hear it, and rode off. 

Tue Reat “ Bunxum Mutier.”—Earl Russell, 
Baron Meddie and Muddie.— Fun. 


Easier Sarp THAN Done,—Our “ American Cou- 
sins” usually finish wp their convers, fions about Mng- 
land—as, indeed, they do those on most other subjects 
—with “ Let’s liquor”—Zick her!—Fun. 

To se Reap Twice.—The young pringe is re- 
ported not to have all his toes on one foot. (This 
must be read a second time to be underateod).—. 


Mepicat.—There is now a great stir about the 
propriety of having female doctors. For our own 
parts, we fancy that ladies would make very indifferent 
surgeons, although some of them might be very fair 
apothe-Carries.—Fun. 

THe Great Easteen Acans.—The Great Eastern 
is sold at last. She was knocked down to a new com- 
pany at Liverpool the other day, but is also claimed 
by a Mr. Rae, who says he was ready with the re- 
quisite deposit-meney, but that the bank had closed 
when he went to pay itin. He intimates his inten- 
tion of taking legal steps in support of his claim. We 
should certainly not desoribe him as a Rae of intelli- 
gence if he did.— Fun. 

A Goop Inga.—The following h is going 
the rounds of the papers:—“A at engineers 
will arrive at Inverness in the part of May next, 
their objeet being a survey of the north ef Scotland.” 
Young Jones, who lias just passed a Civil Service ex- 
amination with great credit, says that they are going 
to find the latirude and longitude of the Inverness cape 
ys dy gryg heard so much ef ‘these last few years.— 

un. 


DISINTERESTED OPposrriow.—The House of Com- 
mons going into Committee of Supply on the Naval 
Estimates, Mr. Bernal Osborne moved that their con- 
sideration should be postponed till that day three 
weeks. The Collective Wisdum rejected this proposal, 
probably considering so precipitate an attempt to em- 
barrass the Government on the part of the ex-Secretary 
of the Admiralty, a proceeding somewhat out of place. 


SHAKSPEARE AND HIS ASSAILANTS. 

On dear Shakspeare the designs.are as plentiful 
as pickpockets. Here is one suggested by a writer 
in that influential print. the West Toae Observer : 

“ As regards the Stratford-on-Avon Memorial, let 
it by all means, be a startling object te losk upon. 
Supposing then—in these sensation-loving times, when 
any novel design is sure te attraet the support of a 
ublic that never weary ef new patterns, from Great 

rns to self-threading 


scenery 
the birth-placeof the sweet Swan of Avon, ‘ England’s 
highest pride,” by exec there a porcelain tower, say 
of at least one hundred feet high, built with a selid 
ee aa the exterior could be decorated 

imitably with designs in percelain from the tragedies 
and plays and of the bard, and with enriched 
galleries from to tep, and stairs giving access 
thereto—it would, I imagine, be the ne plus ultra of 
enriched design.” 





Horace called his works a monument more durable 





——————=—=:= 
than. brass, and we really think that Shakspeare’s 

more durable than crockery. A porcelain tower a 
less might be made. a pretty ting to look at—while it 
lasted: but we fear that little boys would seon be 
tempted to throw stones at it, and we know that the 
best of crockery in such cases will crack.—Puno}, 


THe AmerRIcAN Race.—Mr. Welles, the F, 
secretary of the Navy, has challenged the whole com- 
mercial marine of New Yerk to a trial of Speed with 
the new gun-veseel, the Entaw. A Mr. Olyphant, 
merchant of that city, has accepted the Challenge, the 
vessels being the stakes to be won. One would not 
think to read this braggadocio that the country wag 
hopelessly involved in war. Mr. Welles might surely 
find ‘better employment for his boasted ship than 
racing for the amusement of the New Yorkers, Sup- 


pose he sent herafter some of the Confederate cruisers! 
—Fun. 


PuLiine Up and Puriave Down.—The treaty for 
the cessien of the Ionian Isles is not yet signed, but 
lies at Athens awaiting confirmation. At the same 
time we are very busy demolisking our fortifications, 
There is something in this: mode of procedure which 
smacks strongly of the presiding genius at the Foreign 
Office. Suppose, after all, the Greeks decline to take 
these troublesome islanders? We shall then be ing 
“muddle” that will make us regret that we allowed 
any one to “meddle” with the forts. We had better 
stop razing them while there is any possibility of 
doubts’ being raised about our parting with ths 
islands.— Fun. 

A Nose Nosstep.—The Duke of Marlborough is 
true to his race. He is making himself no:orious for 
the same lavish generosity that has ever distinguished 
his ancestors. The other day he turned out a tenant 
for not supplying (under the terms of a lease, which 
specified “a team”) a waggon as well as horses to do 
some of the ducal work. Of course, noblemen cannot 
be expected'to mow English, and. so no wonder that 
his grace was taught—and the lesson was a dear one 
—that a team means only the animals and not the 
vehicle, and that, therefore, when he makes another 
lease of this sort he had better put the cart before the 
horses.— Fun. 


STATISTICS. 


Tue Hor Dutry.—A return laid before Parliament, 
at the instance of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
shows that in the ten years preceding the repeal of 
the duty, the tax on British hops averaged £272,672, 
and on foreign £21,862, together £224,534, oalculat- 
ing it at three halfpence per pound ; and that the net 
amount realized from the increased rate of brewers’ 
licences in the year ending with March, 1863, was 
£224,604. 

Consumption or Spirits, &c.—The quantity of 
home-made spirits retained for consumption in the 
United Kimgdom as beverage only, in tle year 1863, 
amounted to 19,118,092 gallons; in 1862 the quantity 
was 18,836,187 gallons. The quantity of brandy im- 
ported and entered for home consumption in 1863 
was 1,916,434 proof-gallons, in 1862, 1,700.156. Of 
rum the quantity was 3,419,756 proof-gallons; in 
1862, 38,320,856. Of foreign and colonial wine 
10,478,401 gallons in 1863; 9,803,028 in 1862. Of 
malt 44,638,893 bushels were charged with excise 
duty as retained for home consumption in the year 
1863; 39,823,172 bushels in 1862. Every item was 
larger in 1863 than in the previous year. 

of butter of British and 

annually from the United 
Kingdom appears considerable. Thus last year the 
total amount of British and Irish butter sent abroad 
was 102,406 owt. against 80,594 owt. in 1862, 96,969 
cwt. in 1861, 125,352cwt. in 1860, 139,768 cwt. in 
1859, 112,296 owt. in 1858, 110,974 cwt. in 1807, 
139,548 ewt. in 1856, 120,098 ewt. in 1855, 92,269 owt. 
in 1854, 93,724 cwt. in 1853, 95,039 cwt. in 1852, 
67,028.owt. in 1851, 60,689 ewt. in 1850, 64,831 cwt. 
in 1849, and 45,649 owt. in 1848. The export thus 
seems to have expanded up to 1856, and to have since 
that year retrograded. As regards the value of the 
British and Irish butter sent abroad, it amounted to 
186,991/.,in 1848, 217,844/. in 1849, 220,926/. in 1850, 
285.8031. in 1851, 835,8002. in 1852, 401,242/ in 1863, 
424,192/. im 1864, 570,5062. in 1855, 693,777/. in 1856, 
562,124/. in 1857, 541,053/. in 1858, 713,993/. in 1859, 
637,9252. in 1860 466,679. im 186%, 374,174. im 1962, 
and 471,299]. in 1863. The balance of the 
butter account is, however, immensel the — 
side, 294,427 owt. having been imported is ae 
281,969 cwt. in 1849, 830,5790wt. in 1850, 353, rd 
cwt. in 1861, 285,497 owt. in 1852, 403,289 — 
1853, 492,514 cwt. in 1854, 447,2660wt. m 568 
515,892 owt. in 1856, 441,606cwt. im 1857, 387, >. 
ewt. im 1858, 425,663 owt. im 1859, 840,112 cwt. 
1860, 992,772 cwt. in 1861, 1,087,371 owt. in 1862, 
986,708. cwt. in 1863. The imports have made pro 
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digions strides, it will be observed, during the last 14 
The value of the im tions since 1854 may 
stated as follows :—1854, 2,171,194/.; 1855, 
349,522. ; 1856, 2,685,1822; 1857, 2,061,2802.; 
1858, 1,942,158; 1859, 2,080,143/.; 1860, 4,078,0171. ; 
1861, 4,902,3942.; 1862, 4,123,1002 ; 1863 (11 montks 
ely), 8,541,2222, Some readers will doubtless be 
edified with these details as they peruse them at the 

while absorbing bread and butter. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

How to Exrracr tHe Brrrer rrom YEAsT.— 
Place the yeast in a large jug—say a pint of yeast in 
a quart jug—fill the jug with cold spring water; stir 

the yeast, and let it stand for twenty-four heurs. 

ben pour eff the water, re-fill with fresh water, stir 
up, and let it stand another twenty-four hours. Then 
pour off the water, end the yeast will be freed from 
the bitter. 
THE CAMPHOR STORM GLASS. 

Deacers in philosophical and optical instruments 

geil simple storm-glasses which are used for the purpose 


of indicating approaching storms. 
f these consists of a glass tube, about ten 
inch in diameter, 


’ 

£ phor, and having 
its mouth covered with a piece of bladder perforated 
with a needle. A tall phial will answer the purpose 
nearly as well as the ten-inch tube. 

The composition placed within the tube consists of 
two drachms of camphor, half a drachm of saltpetre 
and half a drachm of the muriate of ammonia, pulver- 
ized and mixed with about two ounces of proof spirits. 


The tube is usually suspended by a near & 
window, aad he lncstinne of 


its contents are as 
follows : 
If the is dry and the weather promises 
solid parts ef the camphor in the 
liquid contained in the tube will remain at the bottom, 
and the liquid above will be quite clear; 
approach of a change to rain, the solid matter will 
gradually rise, and small crystalline stars will float 
about in the liquid. 

On the approach of high winds, the solid parts of the 
camphor will rise in the form of leaves and appear 
near the surface in a state resembling fermentation. 
These indications are sometimes manifested twenty- 
four hours before a storm breaks out ! 

After some experience in observing the motions of 
the camphor matter in the tube, the magnitude of a 
coming storm may be estimated; also its direction, 
inasmuch as the particles lie closer on that 
side of the tube that is opposite to that from which 
the coming storm will approach. 

The cause of some of these indications is.as yet un- 
known ; but the leading iple is the solubility of 

in and ite insolubility in water, 
combined with the fact that the drier the at ere 
the more aqueous vapour does it take up, and vice 
versa. 


Mason Swixp ey, of the Inuiskilling Dragoons— 
who was one of the most important witnesses against 
Colonel Crawley at the late court-martial—is gazetted 
out of the regiment. He goes on half-pay. 

Tue Rerat Baprismat Crremony.—The cere- 
meny ebserved at the ing of the Princess 
Royal has been selected as the nt to be followed 
on the occasion of the christening of the infant Prince. 
It will be performed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
assisted by four Bishops, the Queen and the King of 
the Belgians being sponsors. After the christening » 
State dejetiner will be given at Buckingham Palace. 

Tae Conrsnts oF A Prince's Purse.—The Duc 


208, in silver, and # few shillings’ worth 
stamps. William Stait, groom to Mr. C. dell, 
of Chadbury, was geing to Evesham on horseback the 
same merning, and found the purse and its oontents, 
which he delivered to the duke, who rewerded him 
with a sovereign for his honesty. 

Game mx Parts.—The following is a list of the game 
sold by one establishment in the grand market of Paris 
between the Ist.of September and the 10th of February, 
the last day it was permitted by law to sell game:— 
1,800 deer, 50 wild boars, 5,000 pheasants, 35,000 

artridges, 18,600 quails, 100,000 larks and other small 

irds, 10,000 woodeoeks and snipes, 700 blackcock, 
4,000 hares and rabbite—altogether 174,550 head of 
game, with, in addition, 145,000 chickens, capons, 
tarkeys, and 36,000 dueks. 

Survivors of THe Cape St. Vincent Encace- 
MENt.—The battle of Cape St, Vincent, where Nelson 
80 greatly distinguished himself, was fought on the 
léth of Febuary, 1797, sixty-seven years ago, and 
only four officers are now surviving who were present 








in that action. ‘There are several officers living who 
were t at Lord Howe’s victory on the Ist of 
June, 1794, some of them hale and hearty, and able to 
attend their club at the anaiversary day of that great 
battle. 

Crime mx New York.—Crime is said to be in- 
creasing in New York very rapidly. A man is hardly 
safe to walk the streets at night. Within a year 
hundreds of murders have been committed, and out of 
these, forty murderers have never been discovered. 

Tue Femate ScuHoor or Art.—The Queen and 
ae eee of Wales have been apm ety — 
th ere ea eld in June 
next, in aid of the building fund of the Female School 
of Art. 

An ImperrAL Prize.—The Empress of the French 
has sent a richly-gilt French clock to form one of 
the prizes at the Fair Drawing of Prizes in 
Edinburgh, in behalf of the Orphanage in Lanark for 
the relief ef children left destitute. The clock is 
being exhibited by Mr. O'Donnell, Bank Buildings, 
Edinburgh. 





THE OLD AND THE NEW 
THE OLD. 


Aw aged warrier with his locks of whiteness, 
Witt sword-edge battered and with shield defaced, 
With banner sullied from its pristine brightness, 
With gay plume tattered and with helm unlaced, 
Stands looking heavenward, as his end draws near, 
Resting his worn frame on his broken spear. 


Not one is left of all the hosts that dashing 
Charged gaily forward in their proud array, 
With ciang of trumpet and with armour clashing 
"Neath the soft sunlight of fresh, flowery May ; 
Not one ia in the aie tide spurred his courser 
bol 


Not one that breasted autumn’s sea of gold 


All, all are gone, and the stern warrior bended, 
Looks not to earth again for weal or woe— 

Gone are the thousands that he once befriended, 
Lost his true allies of the long ago; 

Alone he stands ’mid hosts of the departed, 

Sad, desolate, deserted, broken-hearted. 

Waiting with eye fixed on the star that slowly 
Mounts to its zenith, burning bright o’er earth, 

Hymning his deom in solemn strains and lowly, 
Though bright its glow as e’en upor his birth; 

The doom of all, earthborn, that toil and delve, 

When death's cold fingers wake the chime of “ twelve.” 


Lo, armed at birth, Minerva-like, there springeth 
A warrior young and eager for the fray ; 
With voice that clear as silver clarion ringeth, 
With rolling drum and clanging trumpet’s bray, 
He fearless wanders with the unknown to cope, 
An anchor on his shield—upon his banner ‘‘ Hope.” 
High aims and holy in his brain are beating— 
Leaps his proud heart for action and for strife— 
For the stern fray from which there's no retreating— 
For the fierce conflict ended but with life ; 
When he shall lead the champions of the right, 
Crush the foul wrong and tame the monster Might. 


Ah, child of centuries! Time’s youngest son and fairest, 
Shall all a nation’s prayers for thee be vain ? 
Shall priceless blood pollute the plume thou wearest— 
Thy path be marked by corses ef the slain? 
Thy march of triumph be but wails and groans? 
Thy monuments but graves and bleaching bones ? 
Fair champion of earth, sublime in youth, 
Be thine the hely task the strife to end. 
Blunt thou the sword with love—the spear with 
truth— 
Brothers should war not—twin children ne’er con- 
tend; 
Restore the blotted stars—bid bloodshed cease, 
And hide each grave 'neath snowy flowers of peace. 
W. H. B. 
—_—_—_—— 


GEMS. 


Tue heart is a small thing, not sufficient for a 

nee dinner; yet the whole world is not sufficient 
‘or it. 

Grier knits two hearts in closer bonds than happi- 
ness ever can ; and common sufferings are far stronger 
links than common joys. 

We all need resistence to our errors on every side. 
Woe unto us when all men speak well of us; woe unto 
us when all men shall give way to us. 

Persons WITHOUT GENIUS MosT INDULGENT TO THE 
Inrixmitizs OF Gentws.—It is a strange thing, that 
those who are most calculated to bear with genius, to 
be indulgent to its eccentricities and its infirmities, to 
foresee and forestall its wishes, to honour it with the 





charity and the reverence of love, are usually without 
genius themselves, and of an intellect comparatively 
mediocre and humble, It is the touching anecdote of 
the wife of a man of a genius, that she exclaimed on 
her death-bed, “Ah! my poor friend, when I am no 
more, who will understand thee? ”. Yet this woman, 
who felt she did comprehend the nature with which 
her life had been linked, was of no correspondent 
es ee Student: Essay on Want of Sym- 
pathy. 

As riches and favour forsake a man, we discover 
him to be a fool; but nobody could find it out in his 
prosperity. 

True glory strikes root, and even extends itself ; 
all false pretensions fall as do flowers, nor can any- 
thing feigned be lasting. 

THE reputation of a man is like his shadow—gigan- 
tic when it precedes him and pigmy in its proportions 
when it follows. 

Wear your learning, like your watch, in a private 

pocket, and don’t pull it out to show that you have 
one; but if asked what o'clock it is tell it. 
Ir is a great blessing to pessess what one wishes,” 
said some ene to an ancient philosopher, who replied, 
“Tt's a greater blessing still not to desire what one 
does not possess.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Anormer CenTeNARIaAN.—The South Australian 
papers record the death of Mrs. Williams, 100 years 
° She was a native of Fishguard, in Walesa. She 
emigrated from England at 85 years of age. 

VACANCIES AMONG THE CARDINALS.—Nine Car- 
dinals’ hate are at present disposable. Pius IX. has, 
during his reign, created forty-five cardinals and seen 
sixty-five disappear. 

An Exrrems Aczt.—A woman, named Madeleine 
Onofri, has just died in an asylum at Reme, aged over 
121, be been born in November, 1742. She re- 
tained her intellectual faculties to the last. 


Tue Daniso Funp.—The Prince and Princess of 
Wales have forwarded £100 for the benefit of the 
wounded Danes, and for the widows and orphans of 
those who have fallen. 


Wituram Rovrety.—The great forger, William 
Roupell, is at the present time an inmate of the con- 
vict prison at Portsea. He works in the yard, and is 
= engaged in levelling the fortifications surrounding 

town. 


REMARKABLE Oorncipence.—Sunday being the 
Third Sunday in Lent and also the 28th day of 
February, the chapter appeinted for the second lesson 
in the morning eontained the 1 for the day. 
Such a coincidence has not occurred on the Third 
Sunday in Lent for more than thirty years, though it 
will take place again in 1869 and in 1875, It can 
only revert when Haster falls on March 28, or in leap- 
year March 27. 


PRAOTIOAL BEE-KEEPING. 


Wrra no desire to depreciate the claims of real fm- 
provement, I lean to the opinion that a large portion 
of the knewledge promulgated by modern theorists on 
the subject ef bee-hives and bee-management is com- 
paratively useless, unless to the few who have long 
purses and time dt command to devote to the superin- 
tendence of any but the simplest kind of hives. 

During some years’ experience I tried many of the 
modern devices; but, apart from all considerations of 
mere amusement, I returned to the conviction that 
nothing would supersede for a woend use the econo- 
tical straw hives of our ferefathers, properly made 
as to form and size, under protection from weather, 
&c, Every experimental apiarian has his particular 
crotchet; but setting aside mere fancy, 1 agree in 
opinion with such instructors of the masses as Payne 
and Golding, who, judging from their wrltings, pre- 
ferred straw to any other material. 

Of course I leave to the theorists all the merely 
artificial uses to which complicated hives are put ; but 
these do not concern more than ene out of some 
hundreds who have no interest beyond mere utility, 
with neither time nor inclination to devote to trouble- 
some operations, tuo often counteracting the natural 
impulses of these interesting mechanics, if not foster- 
ing the diseases which have led to much recent 
acrimonious controversy. So far as I can perceive 
this has ended as it began ; for, in the din of words, 
no one has as yet defined what the particular disorder, 
loosely called ‘foul brood,” if it be not dead putrid 
larves, really is. 

But I have no desire to engross more ef your 
valuable space beyond adding, that I am aware I am 
exposing myself to a harmless shot or two, as one 

‘ogressing backwards, but that sert of thing is of 
ittle moment to—A U TILITARIAN. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


N. T. A—As you have had your experience, be warned. 
We always dread the sight of the person we love when we 





have been coquetting with others. 

Sre.a.— Certainly love may exist without jealousy, 
although it is not commonly found to do so. ealousy, 
however, may exist without love, and this ts common 
enough. 

“Tue Disaprorstep Lover " is declined with thanks. 

G. G.—Back. numbers of. the 7 Dars’ Jovryar can be ob- 
tained by application to the publisher of Tux Lonpon 
Reaper. 

L:zz1e or Grastow.—The name of the Prince of Wales's 
son is to be, we believe, Albert Victor; his title will be pro- 
bably Duke of Cernwall, though it might, with perhaps 
as much propriety, be Earl of Dublin. j 

A Wivow.—Write to the secretary of the Grand Lodge, 
Freemasons’ Tavern, Long Acre, who will doubtless bring 
your case before the Board of Benevolence. 

P. P.—Talee care to be an economist in prosperity; there 
is no fear of your being one in adversity. 

Harry Epwarps.—The lines— 

“The tree of deepest root is found 
Least willing still to quit the ground,” 
occur in a poem entitled “The Three Warnings,” written 
by Mrs. Piozzi; you will find it in any good selection of 
English poetry. 

Constayt Reaper.—The I O U is quite valid asit stands. | 
J. H. Hitrary. —The name, in its English shape, is derived 
doubtless from St Hilarius. Your handwriting only re-| 

quires practice. 

Harrier W. would like to correspond with a tall, dark 
gentleman, who must be very steady and respectabie, and | 
fond of home. She is twenty-six, tall, has dark brown hair, 
arey eyes, fair complexion; has no fortune, but is thoroughly } 
domesticated, and would make a very loving and indestri- | 
ous wife. 

Frora.—We cannot, of course, judge of the bond fides of 
our correspondents. We assume them, however, to be “all 
honourable men,” and maidens. 

G. R. S—The poem has some merit; but is rather un- 
generous in its tone, and decidedly fllogical in its argument, 
for the first stanza warmly expresses a sentiment, which all 
the subsequent verses tend to contradict. You may “try 
again,” and will probably succeed better. We never reply 
to correspondents otherwise than through ourown columns. 

Wrypett Morery wishes to correspond with a young 
lady. He is tweuty, 5 ft. 5 in. in height, of dark complexion, 
has dark eyes and brown hair; is good-tempered, has fair 
prospects for the future. and is not considered bad-looking. 

Scurron Osnorne.—There are no such persons as “ pre- 
bends.” A prebend is that in right of which a man is a pre- 
bendary. Therefore, to call a prebendary a “prebend”" is 
like calling a colonel a regiment, or a captain a company. 

P. Jaweson.—"* What is jute, sv often referred to in mer- 
cantile accounts?” Jute consists of the fibres of two plants 
{the chonch and isbund), extensively cultivated in Bengal, 
and forms the materials of which gunny bags and cloth are 
made, It comes into competition with flax, tow, and codilla 
in the manufac‘ure of stair and other earpets, and such like 
fabrics, for which it is largely used in your town, Dundee. 

Ames Dreprs.—-Tyrone Power made his last appearance on 
the stage at Dublin, on the llth March, 1841, and embarked 
the same night for Ameriga in the President That st 
was totally lost, it is supposed, about the I4th. Nothing, 
we believe, has ever transpired to elucidate the mystery of 
her disappearance. 

Forronate YoutH.—We cannot pretend to explain why 
“tomfoolery,” as you phrase it, is so attractive on the me- 
trepolitan stage. We only know that the world is full of 
fools; and if you do not wish to see one, we fear your only 
course is to shut yourself up withia doors, and perhaps even 
break your own looking-glass. 

D. S. S.—No; the use of the cross as a substitute for’a 
name was not always a sign of inability to write. Formerly 
the method of executing deeds was for those who could 
write, to subscribe their names, and whether they could 
write or not, to affix also the signof the cross. In the case 
of uneducated persons who could not write, their mark alcne 
wag held to be sufticient, and it is still so considered. 

Perre.—We give you all the information we at present 
possess :—St. Patrick, the patron saint of Ireland, was a 
Scotchman named Succath: being of noble birth, he wassur- 
named Patricius, which afterwards became Patrick. St 
David, the patron saint of Wales, was the son of a Cymric 
prince, and uncle of King Arthur. St. Gall, the apostle of 
the Swiss, wax Colhmban, an Irish priest, St Augustine, 
the apostle of the Saxons, was an ltedian. Boniface, the 
apostle of the Germans, was a Devonshire man named 

inifred. Constantine the Great, who tirst made Chris- 
tianity a state religion, wag born im Britain. Pelagius, the 
great heresiarc of the early chure’, and who as an eye-wit- 
ness wrote an account of the sac:k of Rome by Attila, was 








one Morgan, a Briton. St Duns‘an was a Glastonbury man. | 


St. Swithin, who escorted Alfred the Great, when @ boy, to 
Rome, was a Winchester monk, St. Boethius lived and died 
apagan. He was canonized by the Romish Church on ac- 
count of the great value of his work on the “ Consolations 
of Philosophy to Religion and Morality.” 

Inventor.—Progrers and change is, no doubt, s law of 
nature; but still we ought not to be over-anxious to encour- 
age innovation in cases of doubtfal improvement; for an 
old system has these advantages over a new on: is esta- 
blished, and it is understood. 

O. Z.—There is noth very surprising in the circum- 
stance—those whe, like individual in spring 
from the ranks, and go through every weg of life, like 
him rise with every change, never quitting one step in 
the ladder except for a higher one. These men are superior 
to fortune, and know how to enjoy her caresses without 
being the slaves of her eaprice. 

Marcaret M. C. M, who is just twenty-three years of 
the eldest daughter of a gentleman, would very much like 
- may ve — —_ ee on ee es 

tent; and specifies that she possesses general am: 
of disposition, is fond of music, and playsand sings nicely ; 
has attained considerable proficiency in the French lan- 
guage (having resided in Geneva for several years) ; is quite 
competent to make a good wife, fully understanding house- 
keeping ; and will, on marriage, receive from her father an 
allowance of ene hundred a year. Is not particular as to 
good looks (an officer in the army would be preferred) ; but 
expects that her futur should possess a religious turn of 
mind, being herself seriously disposed ; cartes-de-visite to be 
exchanged. 

MARCH. 
Blow on, blow on, thou boist’rous-ehurl, 
Who heeds thee in thy mad career? 
Old withered leaves may leap and whirl, 
Bat young ones sleep, devoid of fear. 


"Mid leafless brauches wildly howl, 

Or chase dark clouds along the sky, 
In lowering tempests fiercely scowl, 

Or toss brown waves of dust on high 


Yet will we smile to see thy frown, 
With jocund songs thy fury hail; 

And when the storm comes thundering down, 
Exult amidst the shivering gale. 


For lo! thy winds with spendthrift haste, 
Exhaust their strength whilst thou art young; 
And e’er regret observes the waste, 
Repentant sighs are feebly flung ; 


And thou art changed !—for savage storms, 
Bland gentle zephyrs mildly play ; 

For clouds of strange portentous forms, 
Blue skies prolong the lengthening day 


And nature hails the genial change, 
Exulting thro’ her wide domain ; 

Invites young lambs new fields to range, 
And decks with green the frosted plain. 


Then welcome, March! thy cordial smile, 
Though masked beneath a frowning faee, 
Is free from base deceit and guile, 
Which holds *mongst men so high a es 
8. 


Liz1an M.—Receive no satisfaction for premeditated im- 
pertinence; forget it, forgive it; but keep him inexorably at 
a distance who offered it. 

Grorcr J. J.—Certainly not; no two things differ more 
than hurry and despatch. Hurry is the mark of a weak 
mind; despatch of a strong one. 

Goprrey.— Watch and wait—do anything but despond. 

Hope is a lover's staff: walk hence with that, 
And manage it against despairing thoughts. 

Sexex—There is quite as much greatness of mind in 
acknowledging a good turn as there is in the doing of it; 
and it has been well said that he who receives a good turn 
should never forget it, and that he who performs one should 
never remember it. 

Brrrna.—Books upon etiquette are certainly useful, be- 
cause they expound the laws of polite society. Experience 
alone, however, can give effect to the precise manner in 
which those laws are obeyed. 

Lotty Bretrie.—We cannot perceive why you should 
have any doubt in the matter. You may be certain that an 
act by which you make one friend and one enemy is a 
losing game; because revenge is a much stronger principle 
than gratitude. 

F. S. L.—The qualities of your friends will assuredly be 
those of your enemies; cold friends, cold enemies; halt. 
friends, half-enemies; fervid enemies, warm friends. 

Rrenarp Vrse.—You are in error, the Jength of the hour 
and the day is not always the same. In Italy, for example, 
the day at Rome is 15 hours 6 minutes in length, and each 
hour of the day is really 75 minutes long. The night, on the 
eontrary, is 8 hours 54 minutes long, and each hour consists 
of 44minutes, The first hour is that after sunset, and the 
day is counted on to 24 hours. In other parts of Italy, how- 
ever, a8 in most other countries, ordinary clock time is 
kept. 

B. N. Pare—It is easy enough to understand why St 
Paul's was formerly simply caMied Paul's. It was a common 
practice in the puritanical times to ignore the word saint, 
and it was aecorcingly omitted not only in speaking of the 
metropolitan cathedral, but very ny where the Puri- 
tan influence prevailed. St. Neots‘and St. Ives, for instance, 
were then written Neots and Ives, er T’Ives, and we have 
another instance in the name of a London thoroughfare of 
lamentable notoriety—Tooley Street having been originally 
St. Olave’s, then T’Olaves, Tolley’s, and Tooley's 

N. 0.—Potatoes were not raised in Seotland till 1728, when 
they were planted in the open flelds by a arma of the 
name of Prentice, a day labourer, who died at burgh in 
1792. 


F. Pastox.—You must, of course, comply with the usual 
requirements, and certify the registrar of marriages of the 
district thas yqv have resided the stipulated time in the 

arish. There is nothing at all “unreasonable” in your hay~ 

g todose. What would you say if you were called py 
also to }rove that you had sufficient means to keep 4 wife, 
az inteiding Benedicts were formerly obliged to do, for in- 
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stance, in the good town of Boston? 
mony there was often hindered by the 
thorities, “that the man was poor, 
mom sufficient person to 
him, to secure town from any of 
D. D. Kive.—Tapioca and arrow-root are 
as dietetic preparations, and may be used wi 
when pure. The first is the commercial product o 
zilian yanipha manihot, the juice of which in its naty 
is a*rank poison, and is used as such by the South erican 
Indians in order to render their arrows more deadly. Arrow 
root is obtained from the crashed fibres of the : 
arundinacea, and it is a singular fact that fro 
tained by the Indians a juice which is a perf 
the poison of the former. It is from this 
tained its name of arrow-root. 
Joun P. Ross.—The namie of the captain of 

is Semmes. You are not justified, in 
nating him a “pirate”; he is a re; 
officer of a@ belligerent power. But he hag 
heavy toll on Federal ships and commerce, 
very well seem to you something like that enterp 
commander mentioned by Byron, “ Haidée’s papa,” 

“ Pursued o'er the high seas his watery journe 

And freely practised as—a sea attorney.” ” 


D. P.—In 1763 there was but one stage-coach 
Lendon and Edinburgh. It started once a month from each 
place, and took a fortnight to perform the journey. 

L, A—-Snow is much less dense than ordinary ice, The 
bulk of a given weight of ice is only about a ni 
greater than that of the water from which it is formed 
while the bulk of new-fallen snow is ten or twelve times 
greater than that of the water obtained by melting it 

T. Srvart.—The solar cycle is & period of twenty-eight 
years. ‘ 

F. A—Snalphuric acid, or oil of| vitriol, was discovered 
Basil Valentine towards the end of the tifteenth century. ” 

A. F—The-name Plan belongs to the noble 
house of Buckingham.- It is also the surname of the 
royal family of England from Henry IL to Richard I 
inclusive. 

8. G.—The Sublime Porte is the official title of the Govem- 
ment of the Ottoman Empire. Its derivation is said to be 
from a gate of the palace at Broussa, the original metro- 
polis of the empire, called Bal Humayoor, tho sublime 
gate. , 

T. B—The composition of printing-ink 21 is lin- 
seed oil, boiled to a varnish, with colouring peed ya 
it. The preparation of this article was long kept a profound 
secret by a few manufacturers of it in’ England, who com- 
pletely monopolized the trade till Mr, W. Savage pablished 


\o treatise on the subject, in which he gave the process in 


detail for making printing-ink of every variety and colour, 
which, as you are interested in the subject, you may consult 
with advantage, 

0. D:—The “Red Book” contains the names of all person’ 
ih the service of the state. The Red Bool of the Exche- 
quer" is an ancient record, in which are registered the 
names of all those that held lands per baroniam in the time 
of Henry IL 

N,. R—No reptile hatches its eggs. The young batn- 
chians, on quitting the egg, have the form and branchia of 
fishes, and some of the genera preserve these organs even 
after the development of their lungs. 

0. B.—The origin of the title of Prince of Wales is 
follows:—When Edward L subdued Wales, he promised 
the people of that country, upon condition of their submis- 
sion, to give them a prince who was born amongst them, 
and who could speak no other language. Upon their 
acquiescence with this deceitful offer, he conferred the 
principality of Wales upon his second son, Edward, thea 
an infant, born within the pri ity, and unable to speak 
any language. Edward, by the death of his elder brother, 
Alfonso, became heir to the crown, and from that time 
this honour has been conferred on the eldest sons of the 
kings of England. 


Cosmrunications Recervep.—“ A G " whoee age 
is twenty-four, height, 5 ft. 10 in.; of dark complexion, and 
who possesses a good income and expectations, will be glad 
to co and exchange cartes-de-visite with “Minnie 
Clyde "— A Lancashire " is ready to accept the offer 
of “ Edith Lascelles,” and will be glad to hear farther from 
ber—“ Frank Desmond” replies to “Constanco” that he js 
nearly 6 ft high, has long, light moustaches, and is gene- 
rally considered very -looking; is of a cheerful disposi- 
tion; will supply any evidence as to respectability of 

tion from friends in the army, the church, influential 

kers, and members of ment, and believes be would 
be just the husband for “ Constance” —“ Ethel” says nothing 
would please her better than to commence ws 
with “ rey,” and exchange cartes~de-visite—* RBBBS" 
offers himself to “‘Lily Dale" ag a suitor. Is eighteen years 
of age, 6 ft. in height, has dark brown hair, fair complexion, 
blue eyes, and connections of the highest respectability— 
“ Flora 0.” is sure she would, as s wife, make “ W. F. G's 
home comfortable and happy. “Flora’s” friends and con- 
nections are highly respectable. In height she is 5 ft 3 in, 
has brown hair, small features, and good teeth; age twenty- 
three ; is domesticated, and economical enough to be able 
keep within bounds of a limited income; captes-de-visite 
be exchanged. 
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